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‘* My country is undergoing a complete change, from Old to New.” 
MOUTSOUHITO. — Mikado of Japan. 

THE Japanese embassy has, before this time, proved to our people, 
what it is so difficult to make our people understand, that one 
civilized nation is, in this case, dealing with another. 

The Japanese forms and methods of civilization are, indeed, very 
different from ours. But a nation which has kept internal peace 
for four hundred years may well claim that it understands the essen- 
tial principle on which Christian civilization is based better than 
does Christendom itself. 

The Japanese social system very closely resembles, in some im- 
_ portant particulars, the feudal system as it existed in half Europe 
five or six centuries ago. But the Japanese have wrought out some 
results from this system which Europe did not attain; and if the 
recent accounts may be relied upon, of the gallant surrender which 
itis said many of the chief of the Japanese princes have made in 
giving up revenues and reducing military establishments to which, 
from the memory of man, they and their fathers were entitled ; if it 
is true that they have done this in the interest of a truer nationality, 
and the general improvement of their people, there has been one 
of the noblest passages in the history of the world, wrought out in a 
nation which but yesterday was unknown in the world’s history. 

When Com. Perry opened the fortunate negotiation which has 
resulted, as we believe, in such advantages to both countries, he in- 
formed the Japanese court that he was provided with Chinese and 
Dutch interpreters, and was prepared to negotiate either in Chinese 
or in Dutch, as they might prefer. It was the only serious blunder 
committed by the sailor diplomat. It was precisely as if a French 
ambassador, addressing Mr. Fish, should apologize for his own igno- 
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rance of English, and add that he was provided with a Choctaw and 
a Dutch interpreter, and that he would communicate with the 
American government in either language which they might prefer. 
The Japanese court and the Japanese nation do not regard the 
Chinese as being their equals; and they are right. In the vastly 
important element of language alone, the Chinese are on a plane 
sadly beneath the Japanese and all other civilized nations. It may 
probably be safely said that the Chinese nation has advanced in 
politics, in science, and even in religion, as far as it can advance, 
while it is hampered with the Chinese language. The Japanese 
language, on the other hand, is a language which is able to render the 
ideas which are expressed in any other language; it is varied and 
elastic. The philologists even say that it has radical relations with 
the tongues of Western Europe. It is certain that the scholars who 
are used to it at home, attain with wonderful facility the languages 
of other lands. 

Our artists have been the first to give credence to the reports of 
Admiral Perry and other travellers, who have assured us from the 
beginning that this was not a semi-barbarous but a civilized nation, 
with which we have now to do. The Japanese art has certainly 
much to learn in European schools. But it is as certain that even in 
some of its conventionalities, and still more in some of its unconven- 
tionalities, the artists of European tradition have found much that 
they had to learn, though in the simpler works of the Japanese pen- 
cil or graver which have found their way to us. There is a happy 
disregard of that bugbear of dead symmetry which works some gro- 
tesque effects upon our landscape composition; a disregard from 
which, if we are right, our bolder landscape painters have taken 
hints already. Mr. Jarves has illustrated the lessons to be gained 
in this new school in a very careful and interesting essay. 

We have never forgotten the intelligent daring of a young Japanese 
officer who appeared on shipboard at every port which Perry’s squad- 
ron visited, and in face of all prevention, whether of our own officers 
or of his own government, pursued his eager inquiries into the 
methods of naval warfare. He was arrested, if we remember right- 
ly, he was threatened with punishment, but still he persevered. 
The last time he visited any of the ships, being hurried off by some 
of his native companions, he slipped a paper stealthily where it 
might be noticed after his departure. The young midshipmen, and 
others as careless, were greatly amused when they read in his Eng- 
lish, learned with such difficulty, ‘Give me the recipe for percussion 
caps.” Very possibly none of those young gentlemen could have 
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given it. What was not to be laughed at was this: that this young 
man had, even in that period, seen the weakness of his country’s 
military establishment. The excuse for the retaining the match- 
lock so late in the Japan army was, that the mineralogy of Japan 
did not afford flint suitable for fire-locks. Here was a young gen- 
tleman, who, when the percussion lock was still a novelty in the 
armies of America, was asking himself, and striving to learn from 
others, how it could be introduced in the use of the ill-armed forces 
of Japan. A nation which can boast of such men need not be afraid 
of the competitions of civilization. 

There is another story of that time; of the bold and pathetic 
effort made by two Japanese gentlemen to leave their own country, 
in defiance of the policy of its government at that time, and to 
return with Com. Perry to America. We are glad to recall their 
names, trusting that they still live to enjoy the triumph of a wiser 
policy. They were Isagi Kooda and Kevansuchi Manji. They came 
on board the flag-ship by stealth, at two in the morning, — having 
sent word in advance that they were planning an escape, — and 
begged to be brought to America. ‘ We have, all our lives, been 
going hence to you, unable to go more than thirty degrees east and 
west, or twenty-five degrees north and south.” Is there not, in the 
scientific precision of that statement, something which shows the 
misery of being thus cabined and confined? Com. Perry felt 
bound to return them, for diplomatic reasons, and they were im- 
prisoned. He could not learn their after fate. If they lost their 
lives, they are the first. martyrs of Japan’s new departure. 

The chemists have, to some extent, relieved all nations from abso- 
lute dependence on any nation which held the keys of the natural 
mines of nitre, — one of the sinews of modern war. But the natural 
supply is far the cheapest, and for immediate ‘use it is always 
relied upon. The nitre supplied from natural beds in India is so 
cheap, that, in the commerce of the world, England has held the key 
of the larger supply of this commodity. War makes a sudden and 
absolute demand for it, however, such as it is not always convenient 
to submit to the decision of England. It happens that Japan holds 
natural beds of nitre, which may be used if it is not convenient to 
resort to those of India. 

As nations dig in the bowels of the harmless earth for villanous salt- 
petre, if they want a large supply, and want it furnished of a sud- 
den, they must go to ask leave of England or of Japan. Now, we are 
very good friends with England, and we certainly mean to remain so. 
But there was a time when we needed a little saltpetre for some 
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domestic discipline which it was our duty to enforce, when, for cer- 
tain reasons best known to England, she ceased to believe in free 
trade, her general panacea of evil, and would have been glad to 
hinder our immediate supply. When Mr. Adams writes his memoirs, 
he will tell us how she was persuaded to yield that point in a mo- 
ment. . And when the history of the late Confederacy is written, we 
shall know to what straits it was reduced for want of the same sup- 
ply. Now that we are within thirty days of Japan, we are within 
thirty days of nitre not furnished from English mines. 

We have sometimes quoted on this page the lines in which one 
or another poet of our own has attempted to show the mystical 
union in diversity of the Old and the New. -But we have never 
quoted lines which rang with a truer poetry than the address which 
Iwakura made to the House of Representatives at Washington on the . 
6th of March. It is the representative of the oldest forms of civil 
order, who speaks in presence of the representatives of the newest. 


Mr. Speaker, and honorable members of the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America: On behalf of the ambassadors of Japan, our sov- 
ereign and people whom we represent, we tender to you our sincere thanks and 
warmest friendship. We fully appreciate the distinguished honor which places 
us face to face in presence of that mighty power which rules the great American 
republic. Governments are strong when built upon the hearts of an enlight- 
ened people. We come for enlightenment, and we gladly find it here. Jour- 
neying eastward from the empire of sunrise toward the sunrising, we daily 
behold new sunrise beyond the one we before enjoyed. New knowledge rises 
daily before us; and when a completed journey shall have passed in review an 
encircled. globe, we shall gather together our treasures of knowledge, re- 
membering that, however we have advanced toward the sources of light, each 
onward move has revealed to us a farther step beyond. The Government of 
. Japan already appreciates the value of an enlightened policy toward itself and 
all nations. And our united assurances, on our return, will confirm to the peo- 
ple at large the friendliness of feeling so frequently expressed heretofore, and 
now so generously exhibited to this embassy. In the future an extended — 
commerce will unite our national interests in a thousand forms, as drops of 
water will commingle, flowing from our several rivers to that common ocean 
that divides our countries. Let us express the hope that our national friendship 
may be as difficult to sunder or estrange as to divide the once blended drops 
composing our common Pacific Ocean. 
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Maron 1. — The first day of spring 
and the first spring day! I felt 
the change the moment I put my 
head out of doors in the morning. A 
fitful, gusty south wind was blowing, 
though the sky was clear. But the 
sunlight was not the same. There 
was an interfusion of a new element. 
Not ten days since there had been a 
day just as bright,—even brighter 
and warmer, — aclear, crystalline day 
of February, with nothing vernal in 
it: but this day was opaline; there 
was a film, a sentiment init, a nearer 
approach to life. Then there was 
that fresh, indescribable odor, a breath 
from the Gulf, or from Florida and 
the Carolinas, — a subtle, persuasive 
influence that thrilled the sense. 
Every root and rootlet under ground 
must have felt it; the buds of the 
soft maple and silver poplar felt it, 
and swelled perceptibly during the 
day. The robins knew it, and were 
here that morning; so were the crow 
blackbirds. The shad must have 
known it, down deep in their marine 
retreats, and leaped and sported about 
the mouths of the rivers, ready to 
dart up them if the genial influence 
continued. The bees in the hive also, 
or in the old tree in the woods, no 


- doubt awoke to new life; and the 


hibernating animals, the bears and 
woodchucks, rolled up in their subter- 
ranean dens, —I imagine the warmth 
reached even them, and quickened 
their sluggish circulation. 

Then in the afternoon there was 
the smell of smoke, — the first spring 
fires in the open air. The Virginia 
farmer is raking together the rubbish 
in his garden, or in the field he is 
preparing for the plough, and burning 
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it up. In imagination I am there to 
help him. I see the children playing 
about, delighted with the sport and 
the resumption of work; the smoke 
goes up through the shining haze ; the 
farm-house door stands open, and lets 
in the afternoon sun; the cow lows for 
her calf, or hides it in the woods; and 
in the morning the geese sporting in 
the spring sun answer the call of the 
wild flock steering northward above 
them. 

As I stroll through the market I 
see the signs here. That old colored 
woman has brought spring in her 
basket in those great green flakes of 
moss, with arbutus showing the pink; 
and her old man is just in good time 
with his fruit-trees and gooseberry- 
bushes. Various bulbs and roots are 
also being brought out and offered, 
and the onions are sprouting on -the 
stands. I see bunches of robins and 
cedar-birds ‘also—so much melody 
and beauty cut off from the supply 
going north. The fish-market is be- 
ginning to be bright with perch and 
bass, and with shad from the Southern 
rivers, and wild ducks are taking the 
place of prairie-hens and quails. 

In the Carolinas, no doubt, the fruit- 
trees are in bloom, and the rice-land 
is being prepared for the seed. In 
the mountains of Virginia and in 
Ohio they are making maple-sugar ; 
in Kentucky and Tennessee they are 
sowing oats; in Illinois they are, 
perchance, husking the corn which 
has remained on the stalk in the field 
all winter. Wild geese and ducks are 
streaming across the sky from the 
lower Mississippi toward the great 
lakes, pausing a while on the prairies, 
or alighting in the great corn-fields, 
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making the air resound with the 
noise of their wings upon the stalks 
and dry shuck, as they resume their 
journey. About this time, or a little 
later, in the still spring morning, the 
prairie-hens or prairie-cocks set up 
that low musical cooing or crowing 
that defies the ear to trace or locate. 
The air is filled with that soft, myste- 
rious undertone ; and save that a bird 
is seen here and there flitting low 
over the ground, the sportsman walks 
for hours without coming any nearer 
the source of the elusive sound. 

All over a certain belt of the coun- 
try the rivers and streams are roily, 
and chafe their banks. There is a 
movement of the soils. The capacity 
of the water to take up and hold in 
solution the salts and earths, seemed 
never so great before. The frost has 
relinquished its hold, and turned every 
thing over to the water. Mud is the 
mother now; and out of it creep the 
frogs, the turtles, the crawfish. 

In the North how goes the season ? 
The winter is perchance just breaking 
up. The old frost-king is just strik- 
ing, or preparing to strike, his tents. 
The ice is going out of the rivers, 
and the first steamboat on the Hud- 
son is picking its way through the 
blue lanes and channels. The white 
gulls are making excursions up from 
the bay, tosee what the prospects are. 
In the lumber countries, along the 
upper Kennebec and Penobscot, and 
along the northern Hudson, starters are 
at work with their pikes and hooks 
starting out the pine-logs on the first 
spring freshet. All winter, through 
the deep snows, they have been haul- 
ing them to the bank of the stream, 
or placing them where the tide would 
reach them. Now, in countless num- 
bers, beaten and bruised, the trunks 
of the noble trees come, borne by the 
angry floods. The snow that fur- 


nished the smooth bed over which 
they were drawn, now melted, fur- 
nishes the power that carries them 
down to the mills. On the Delaware 
the raftsmen aré at work running out 
their rafts. Floating islands of logs 
and lumber go down the swollen 
stream, bending over the dams, 
shooting through the rapids, and 
bringing up at last in Philadelphia 
or beyond. 

In the inland farming districts what 
are the signs ? Few and faint, but very 
suggestive. The sun has power to melt 
the snow ; and in the meadows all the 
knolls are bare, and the sheep are 
gnawing them industriously. The 
drifts on the side hills also begin to have 
a worn and dirty look, and where they 
cross the highway to become soft, 
letting the teams in up to their 
bellies. The oxen labor and grunt, or 
patiently wait for the shovel to re- 
lease them; but the spirited horse 
leaps and flounders, and is determined 
not to give up. In the woods the 
snow is melted around the trees, and 
the burs and pieces of bark have 
absorbed the heat till they have sunk 
half-way through to the ground. The 
snow is melting on the under side; 
the frost is going out of the ground: 
now comes the trial of your founda- 
tions. 

About the farm-buildings there 
awakens the old familiar chorus, the 
bleating of calves and lambs, and the 
answering bass of their distressed 
mothers; while the hens are cackling 
in the hay-loft, and the geese are noisy 
in the spring run. But the most 
delightful of all farm-work or of all 
rural occupations, is at hand, namely, 
sugar-making. In New York and 
northern New England the beginning 
of this season varies from the first to 
the middle of March, sometimes even 
holding off till April. The moment 











the contest between the sun and frost 
fairly begins, sugar weather begins; 
and the more even the contest, the 
thore the sweet. I do not know what 
the philosophy of it is, but it seems a 
kind of see-saw, as if the sun drew 
the sap up, and the frost drew it down ; 
and an excess of either stops the flow. 
Before the sun has got power to un- 
lock the frost, there is no sap; and 
after the frost has lost its power to 
lock up again the work of the sun, 
there is no sap. But when it freezes 
soundly at night, with a bright, warm 
sun next day, wind. in the west, and 
no signs of a storm, the veins of the 
maples fairly thrill. Pierce the bark 
anywhere, and out gushes the clear, 
sweet liquid. But let the wind 
change to the south, and blow moist 
and warm, destroying that crispness 
of the air, and the flow slackens at 
once, unless there be a deep snow in 
the woods to counteract or neutralize 
it, in which case the run may continue 
till the rain sets in. The rough-coated 
old trees, one would not think they 
could scent a change so quickly 
through that wrapper of dead, dry 
bark an inch or more thick. I have 
to wait till I put my head out of doors, 
and feel the air on my bare cheek, and 
sniff it with my nose ; but their nerves 
of taste and smell are no doubt under 
ground, imbedded in the moisture, and 
if there is any thing that responds 
quickly to atmospheric changes it is 
water. Do not the fish, think you, 
down deep in the streams, feel every 
wind that blows, whether it be hot or 
cold? Do not the frogs and newts and 
turtles under the mud feel the warmth, 
though the water still seems like ice ? 
As the springs begin to rise in ad- 
vance of the rain, so the _ intelli- 
gence of every change seems to travel 
ahead under ground, and forewarn 
things. 
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A “sap-run” seldom lasts more 
than two or three days. By that 
time there is a change in the weather, 
perhaps a rain-storm, which takes the 
frost nearly all out of the ground. 
Then, before there can be another run, 
the trees must be wound up again; 
the storm must have a white tail, and 
“come off” cold. Presently the sun 
rises clear again, and cuts the snow or 
softens the hard frozen ground with 
his beams, and the trees take a fresh 
start. The boys go through the wood, 
emptying out the buckets or the pans, 
and reclaiming those that have blown 
away, and the delightful work is re- 
sumed. But the first run, like the 
first love, is always the best, always 
the fullest, always the sweetest ; while 
there is a purity and delicacy of 
flavor about the sugar that far sur- 
passes any subsequent yield. 

Trees differ much in the quantity 
as well as in the quality of sap pro- 
duced in a given season. Indeed, in 
a bush or orchard of fifty or one hun- 
dred trees, as wide a difference may 
be observed in this respect as among 
that number of cows in regard to the 
milk they yield. I have in my mind 
now a “sugar-bush” nestled in the 
lap of a spur of the Catskill, every 
tree of which is known to me, and 
assumes a distinct individuality in 
my thought. I know the look and 
the quality of the whole two hundred ; 
and when, on my annual visit to the 
old homestead, I find one has perished, ° 
or fallen before the axe, I feel a personal 
loss. They are all veterans, and have 
yielded up their life’s blood for the 
profit of two or three generations. 
They stand in little groups or couples. 
One stands at the head of a spring- 
run, and lifts a large dry branch high 
above the woods, where hawks and 
crows love to alight. Half a dozen 
are climbing a little hill ; while others 
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stand far out in the field, as if they 
had come out to get the sun. A file 
of five or six worthies sentry the 
woods on the north-west, and con- 
front a steep side hill where sheep and 
cattle graze. An equal number crowd 
up to the line on the east; and their 
gray, stately trunks are seen across 
meadows or fields of grain. Then 
there is a pair of Siamese twins, with 
heavy, bushy tops, while in the forks 
of a woed-road stand the two brothers, 
with their arms around each other’s 
neck, and their bodies in gentle con- 
tact for a distance of thirty feet. 
One immense maple, known as the 
“ old-cream-pan-tree,” stands, or did 
stand, quite alone among a thick 
growth of birches and beeches. But 
it kept its end up, and did the work 
of two or three ordinary trees, as its 
name denotes. Next to it the best 


milcher in the lot was a shaggy- 
barked tree in the edge of the field, 


that must have been badly crushed or 
broken when it was little, for it had 
an ugly crook near the ground, and 
seemed to struggle all the way up to 
get in an upright attitude, but never 
quite succeeded ; yet it could outrun 
all its neighbors nevertheless. The 
poorest tree in the lot was‘ a short- 
bodied, heavy-topped tree, that stood 
in the edge of a spring run. It sel- 
dom produced half a gallon of sap 
during the whole season; but this 
half-gallon was very sweet, — three 
or four times as sweet as the ordinary 
article. In the production of sap, 
top seems far less important than 
body. It is not length of limb that 
wins in this race, but length of trunk. 
A heavy, bushy-topped tree in the 
open field, for instance, will not, ac- 
cording to my observation, compare 
with a tall, long-trunked tree in the 
woods, that has but a small top. 
Young, thrifty, thin-skinned trees 


them. 


start off with great spirit, indeed 
fairly on a run; but they do not hold 
out, and their blood is very diluted. 
Cattle are very fond of sap; so are 
sheep, and will drink enough to kill 
The honey-bees get here 
their first sweet, and the earliest bug 
takes up his permanent abode on the 
“spile.” The squirrels also come 
timidly down the trees, and sip the 
sweet flow; and occasionally an ugly 
lizard, just out of its winter quar- 
ters, and in quest of novelties, creeps 
up into the pan or bucket. 

Soft maple makes a very fine 
white sugar, superior in quality, but 
far less in quantity. 

I think any person who has tried 
it will agree with me about the charm 
of sugar-making, though he have no 
tooth for the sweet itself. It is enough 
that it is the first spring work, and 
takes one to the woods. The robins are 
just arriving, and their merry calls 
ring through the glades. The squir- 
rels are now venturing out, and the 
woodpeckers and nuthatches run 
briskly up the trees. The crow be- 
gins to caw, with his accustomed 
heartiness and assurance; and one 
sees the white rump and golden shafts 
of the high-hole as he flits about the 
open woods. Next week, or the week 
after, it may be time to begin plough- 
ing, and other sober work about the 
farm; but this week we will picnic 
among the maples, and our camp-fire 
shall be an incense to spring. Ah, I 
am there now! I see the woods 
flooded with sun-light; I smell the 
dry leaves, and the mould under 
them just quickened by the warmth ; 
the long trunked maples in their gray 
rough liveries stand thickly about ; I 
see the brimming pans and buckets, 
always on the sunny side of the trees, 
and hear the musical dropping of the 
sap; the “boiling-place,” with its 
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delightful camp-features, is just be- 
yond the first line, with its great arch 
looking to the south-west. The 
sound of its axe rings through the 
woods. Its huge kettles or broad 
pans boil and foam ; and I ask no other 
delight than to watch and tend them 
all day, to dip the sap from the great 
casks into them, and to replenish the 
fire with the newly-cut birch and 
beach wood. A slight breeze is 
blowing from the west; I catch the 
glint here and there in the afternoon 
sun of the little rills and creeks, 
coursing down the sides of the hills; 
the awakening sounds about the farm 
and the woods reach my ear; and 
every rustle or movement in the air 
or on the earth seems like a pulse of 
returning life in Nature. I sympathize 
with that verdant Hibernian who liked 
sugar-making so well, that he thought 
he should follow it the whole year. I 
should at least be tempted to follow 
the season up the mountains, camp- 
ing this week on one terrace, next week 
on one farther up, keeping just on 
the hem of Winter’s garment, and just 
in advance of the swelling buds, until 
my smoke went up through the last 
growth of maple that surrounds the 
summit. 

Maple sugar is peculiarly an 
American product, the discovery of it 
dating back into the early history of 
New England. ‘The first settlers 
usually caught the sap in rude troughs, 
and boiled it down in kettles slung to 
a pole by a chain, the fire being built 
around them. The first step in the 
way of improvement was to use tin 
pans instead of troughs, and a large 
stone arch in which the kettles or 
caldrons were set with the fire be- 
neath them. But of late years, as 
the question of fuel has become a 
more important one, greater improve- 
ments have been made. The arch 
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has given place to an immense stove 
designed for that special purpose; and 
the kettles to broad, shallow, sheet-iron 
pans, the object being to economize 
all the heat, and to obtain the greatest 
possible extent of evaporating surface. 

March 15. — From the first to the 
middle of March the season made 
steady progress. There were no checks, 
no drawbacks. Warm, copious rains 
from the south and south-west, fol- 
lowed by days of unbroken sunshine. 
In the moist places — and what places 
are not moist at this season ? — the sod 
buzzed like a hive. The absorption 
and filtration among the net-work of 
roots was an audible process. 

The clod fairly sang. How the 
trees responded also! The silver 
poplars were masses of soft gray 
bloom, and the willows down to- 
ward the river seemed to have slipped 
off their old bark and on their new 
in a single night. The soft maples, 
too, when massed in the distance, 
their tops deeply dyed in a bright 
maroon color, how fair they looked! 

The 15th of the month was 
“one of those charmed days when 
the genius of God doth flow.” The 
wind died away by mid-forenoon, and 
the day settled down so softly and 
lovingly upon the earth, touching 
every thing, filling every thing. The 
sky visibly came down. You could 
see it among the trees and between 
the hills. The sun poured himself 
into the earth as into a cup, and the 
atmosphere fairly swam with warmth 
and light. 

In the afternoon I walked out over 
the country roads north of the city. 
Innumerable columns of smoke were 
going up all around the horizon from 
burning brush and weeds, fields 
being purified by fire. The farmers 
were hauling out manure; and I am 
free to confess, the odor of it, with its 
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associations of the farm and the 
stable, of cattle and horses, was good 
in my nostrils. In the woods the 
liverwort and arbutus had just opened 
doubtingly ; and in the little pools 
great masses of frogs’ spawn, with a 
milky tinge, were deposited. The 
youth who accompanied me brought 
some of it home in his handkerchief, 
to see it hatch in a goblet. 

The month came in like a lamb, 
and went out like a lamb, setting at 
naught the old adage. The white 


fleecy clouds lay here and there, as if 
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at rest, on the blue sky. The fields 
were a perfect emerald; and the lawns, 
with the new gold of the first dande- 
lions sprinkled about, were lush with 
grass. In the parks and groves there 
was a faint mist of foliage, except 
among the willows, where there was 
not only a mist, but a perfect foun- 
tain-fall of green. In the distance 


. the river looked blue; the spring 


freshets at last over; and the ground 
settled, and the jocund season steps 
forth into April with a bright and 
confident look. 





THE BREAK BETWEEN MODERN THOUGHT AND ANCIENT 
FAITH AND WORSHIP. 


BY HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


THERE is evidently a growing dis- 
relish, in an important portion of the 
people of our time, for professional 
religion, technical piety, and theologi- 
cal faith. These were always unpop- 
ular with youth, and people in the 
flush of life and spirits; but this was 
because they called attention to grave 
and serious things; and youth, as a 
rule, does not like even the shadow 
of truth and duty to fall too early or 
too steadily upon it. Restraint, 
care, thoughtfulness, it resists as long 
as it can; and none who recall their 
own eager love of pleasure and gay- 
ety, in the spring-time of life, can 
find much difficulty in understanding 
or excusing it. Of course, too, care- 
less, self-indulgent, sensual and frivo- 
lous people have always disliked the 
gravity, and the faith and customs, of 
people professing religion, and exhibit- 
ing special seriousness. They were 


a reproach and a painful reminder to. 


them, and must be partially stripped 
of their reproving sanctity, by ridi- 
cule, charges of hypocrisy, and hints 


of contempt. But all the while this 
was going on, the youth and frivolity 
of previous generations expected the 
time to come when they must sur- 
render their carelessness, and be con- 
verted; and even the worldly and 
scoffing shook in their secretghearts 
at the very doctrines and the very 
piety they caricatured. The old re- 
lations of master and pupil describe 
almost exactly the feeling which 
youth and levity held toward insti- 
tuted faith and piety, a generation or 
two since. The school-boy, indeed, 
still thinks himself at liberty to call 
his master nick-names, to play tricks 
upon him, and to treat with great 
levity, among his fellow-pupils, all 
the teaching and all the rules of the 
school. But he nevertheless sin- 
cerely respects his teacher; believes 
in him and in his teachings, and ex- 
pects to derive an indispensable ben- 
efit from them, in preparing himself 
for his coming career. So it was 
with the religion and piety of our 
fathers. The people profoundly re- 











spected the creed, the elders in piety, 
and the eminent saints in profession 
and practice, although the young 
had their jibes and jests, their resist- 
ance to church-going, their laugh 
at sanctimony ; and the majority of 
people then, as now, were not fond 
of the restraints of piety, or the ex- 
ercises of devotion. ‘ 

But the alienation to which I wish 
to draw your attention now, is 
something quite different from the 
natural opposition of the young to 
serious thoughts; or the gay to 
grave matters; or those absorbed in 
the present, to what belongs to the 
future; ar of those charmed with the 
use of their lower or more superficial 
faculties and feelings, to the sugges- 
tions and demands of their deeper 
and nobler nature. That the body 
should not readily and without a 
struggle submit to the mind; that 
thoughtlessness should not easily be 
turned into thoughtfulness; that 
youth should not readily consent to 
wear the moral costume of maturity, 
or the feelings and habits of riper 
years; that the active, fresh, curious 
creature, who has just got this world 
with its gay colors in his eye, should 
not be much attracted by spiritual 
visions, and should find his earthly 
loves and companions more fascinat- 
ing than the communion of saints 
or the sacred intercourse of prayer, — 
all this, to say the least of it, is very 
explicable, and belongs to all genera- 
tions, and hardly discourages the ex- 
perienced mind, more than the faults 
and follies of the nursery the wise 
mother who has successfully carried 
many older children through them all. 

It is quite another kind of antipa- 
thy and disrelish which marks our 
time. It is not confined to youth, 


nor traceable to levity and thoughtless- 
ness, The Church and its creed on 
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one side, the world and its practical 
faith on the other, seem now no 
longer to stand in the relation of re- 
vered teachers and dull or reluctant 
pupils ; of seriousness, avoided by lev- 
ity; of authoritative truth, ques- 
tioned by bold error; of established 
and instituted faith, provoking the 
criticisms of impatience, caprice, ig- 
norance, or folly. An antagonism has 
arisen between them as of oil and 
water, —a separation which is nei- 
ther due to period of life, nor stage 
of intelligence, nor even to worth of 
character; which does not separate 
youth from maturity, the thoughtless 
from the thinking, the bad from the 
good, but divides the creeds, obser- 
vances, and professions of Christians, 
from a large body of people who in- 
sist that after a certain fashion they 
are Christians too, and yet will have 
little or nothing to do with profes- 
sions of faith, or pious pretensions, or 
religious ways of feeling, talking, or 
acting. 

Clearly, it would not do any longer 
to say that the worth and virtue and 
influence of society, in this country, 
could be estimated by the number of 
communicants in the churches, by 
the degree of credit still given to any 
of the long-believed theological dog- 
mas, deemed in the last generation 
the sheet-anchors of the State. We 
all know hundreds of people, who 
could sign no.creed, and give no the- 
ological account of their faith, whom 
we do not count as necessarily less 
worthy in the sight of God or man, 
than many who have no difficulty in 
saying the whole Athanasian Creed. 
Nay, there are some millions of peo- 
ple in this country, not the least in- 
telligent or useful citizens in all cases, 
who never enter a church-door. A 
generation or two back, you would 
safely have pronounced all these ab- 
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sentees to be worldly, careless peo- 
ple, infidels, atheists, scoffers. Do 
you expect to find them so now? 
Some, of course, but not the major- 
ity. Indeed, you would find a great 
‘many of these people supporting 
churches, to which their families go, 
and not themselves; or to which oth- 
ers go, for whom they are glad to pro- 
vide the opportunity. They would 
tell you, if they could discriminate 
their own thoughts, something like 
this: “ Public worship, and church 
organizations, and creeds and cate- 
chisms, and sermons and ceremonies, 
and public prayers and praises, are 
doubtless very good things, and very 
useful up to a certain stage of intel- 
ligence, and for a certain kind of 
character. But we have discovered 
that the real truth and the real vir- 
tue of what people have been mis- 
naming religion is a much larger, 
freer, and more interesting thing 
than churches, creeds, ministers, and 
saints seem to think it. Here is this 
present life, full of occupations and 
earnest struggles and great instruc- 
tions. Here is this planet, not a 
thousandth part known, and yet in- 
tensely provoking to intelligent curi- 
osity ; and science is now every day 
taking a fresh and an ever bolder 
look into it; and we want our Sun- 
days to follow these things up. That 
is our idea of worship. Then, again, 
the greatest philosophers are now 
writing out their freest, finest 
thoughts about our nature; and, if 
we go to church, we are likely to find 
some fanatical and narrow-minded 
minister warning us against reading 
or heeding what these great men say ; 
and it is a thousand times fresher 
and grander and more credible 
than what he says himself! Why, 
the very newspapers, the earnest and 
well-edited ones, contain more in- 
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struction, more warning, more to in- 
terest the thoughtful mind, than the 
best sermons; and why should a 
thinking man, who needs to keep up 
with the times, and means to have 
his own thoughts free, go where duty 
or custom makes it common to frown 
upon inquiry, doubt, and speculation, 
—to shut out knowledge and testi- 
mony, and stamp a man with a spe- 
cial type of thinking or professing?” 

For there are, you observe, — in 
justice to these thoughts,— these two 
instructors to choose between in our 
generation. Here is the Church, 
with its ecclesiastical usages and 
its pious exhortations; its Sunday 
school for the children ; its devotion- 
al meeting in the week, and its Sun- 
day teaching and worship, —all ac- 
knowledged as good for those that like 
them, and are willing to accept what 
people thought or believed was true 
a hundred or five hundred years ago; 
and here is the modern press, with 
the wonderful profusion of earnest 
and able books, cheap and attractive, 
and treating boldly all subjects of 
immediate and of permanent interest; 
and here are the reviews, quarterly 
and monthly, that now compress into 
themselves and popularize all that 
these books contain, and furnish crit- 
ical notices of them ; and then, again, 
here are the newspapers, wonderful 
in variety and ability, that hint at, 
suggest, and bring home all the new 
and fresh thoughts of the time. And 
the marvel is, that most of these 
books, reviews, papers, are in the in- 
terest of, and seem inspired by, some- 
thing larger, freer, fresher, truer, than 
what the churches and the creeds are 
urging. Thus church religion and 
general culture do not play any 
longer into each other’s hands. If 


you believe what the men of science, 
the philosophers, the poets and critics, 
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believe, you cannot believe in any, 
except a very general way, in what 
the creeds and churches commonly 
profess. Accordingly, the professors 
in college, the physicians, the teachers, 
the scientists, the reformers, the poli- 
ticians, the newspaper men, the re- 
viewers, the authors, are seldom pro- 
fessing Christians, or even church- 
‘ goers; and if they do go to church 
from motives of interest or example, 
they are free enough to confess in 
private that they do not much be- 
lieve what they hear. 

Assuming that this is a tolerably 
correct account — although doubtless 
exaggerated for pictorial effect — of 
the existing state of things among 
the reading and thinking class of this 
country, what is the real significance 
of it? Is it as new as it seems? Is 
it as threatening to the cause of re- 
ligious faith as it seems? Reduced 
to its most general terms, is it any 
thing more or other than this? The 
faith and worship of this generation, 
and the experience and culture of a 
portion of this generation, have tem- 
porarily fallen out; and, as in all 
similar quarrels, there is, for the time, 
helpless misunderstanding, mutual 
jealousy and misrepresentation. The 
faith and piety of the time pronounce 
the culture, the science, the progres- 
sive philanthropy, the politics, the 
higher education and advanced litera- 
ture, to be godless and Christless; and 
the culture of the age retaliates, per- 
haps, with still greater sincerity, in pro- 
nouncing the faith and worship of the 
time to be superstitious, antiquated, 
sentimental, and specially fitted only 
to people willing to be led by priests 
and hireling ministers. 

Now, if this were a quarrel between 
experience and inexperience, between 
good and bad, between truth and 
falsehood, it would be easy to take 
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sides. But faith and knowledge have 
both equal rights in humanity. Peo- 
ple who are sincerely in love with 
knowledge and science and philoso- 
phy, are not thereby made enemies 
of God or man; certainly are not to 
be discouraged and abused for their 
devotion to practical and scientific 
truth, their search for facts, their in- 
terest in the works of the Creator, 
even if they are not possessed of 
what the church properly calls faith 
and piety. And, on the other hand, 
however shocked established faith 
and piety may naturally be by the 
handling which religion and its creeds 
and worship receive from modern in- 
quisitors, ought the deeper believers 
to be seriously alarmed for the safety 
of its root or its healing leaves, on ac- 
count of the shaking which the tree 
of life is now receiving? However 
slow, science and culture may often 
show themselves to be, in recognizing 
the fact, can any reasonable and im- 
partial mind, acquainted with history 
or human nature, believe that faith 
itself is an inconstant or perishable 
factor in our nature ? prayer a child- 
ish impulse, which clear-seeing man- 
hood must put away ? the conscience, 
not the representative of a holiness 
enthroned over the moral universe, 
but an artificial organ, which social 
convenience has developed, much like 
the overgrown liver in the Strasburg 
goose? In short, who that considers 
the part that faith and worship have 
played in the history of the race, can 
doubt their essential and permanent 
place in human fortunes? The ques- 
tion of some religion, of some worship, 
for the people, does not seem debata- 
ble. The only alternative among 
nations has been a religion in which 
mystery, awe, and fear prevailed, 
clothing themselves in dread and 
bloody sacrifices, or else a religion in 
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which more knowledge, more reason, 
more love, embodied themselves in a 
simpler and gentler ritual. The na- 
tions have had only a choice — not 
always a wholly voluntary one — be- 
tween terrific superstitions,and more or 
less reasonable religions. Christiani- 
ty has prevailed in civilized nations, 
since Constantine, by accommodating 
its theological dogmas and external 
ritual to the needs of successive eras ; 
beginning with coarser and more 
heathenish symbols, and running it- 
self clearer and more clear, as the 
mind and taste and experience of the 
race have developed “sweetness and 
light.” But does this make Chris- 
tianity only a human growth, and so 
predict a coming decay, which many 
seem to think has already begun? 
On the contrary, the decisive fact 
about Christianity is, that, while its 
intellectual history is changing, its 
early records are in form fixed and 
permanent, and that its real progress 
has been uniformly a return towards 
its original simplicity. Other faiths 
develop. It is we who develop under 
Christianity, and are slowly changed 
unto the original likeness of Christ. 
Christ’s statements, Christ’s character, 
Christ’s words, do not become anti- 
quated. Weare not called upon to 
explain away, as superstitions of the 
time, any of the certain words he 
‘said, or thoughts he had, or com- 
mandments he left. True, there are 
critical embarrassments about the 
record, and room enough to question 
how it was made up; and we cannot 
always trust the reporters of that age, 
or our own. But when we get, as we 
certainly do get in hundreds of cases, 
at Christ’s own words; or when we 
really see, as by a hundred vistas, 
through all the débris and rubbish of 
the age, we may see the true person 
and bearing and spirit of Jesus, we 
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behold, we recognize, we know, a Be- 
ing who, transferred to this age, and 
placed in the centre of the choicest 
circle of saints and sages whom cul- 
ture and science and wisdom could 
collect, would bear just the same ex- 
alted relation of superiority to them 
that he did to the fishermen and 
publicans and kings and high-priests 
and noble women and learned rabbis 
of his own day. We should not 
hesitate, any more than they did, to 
call him Master and Lord; to say, 
“To whom else shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 
Those, then, who fear that true cul- 
ture, that science or philosophy, bold- 
ly pushed, that learning and logic 
impartially applied, — whether in 
studying God’s method in creation, 
or his method in revelation, — can 
injure permanently faith and piety, 
or endanger Christianity, as a whole, 
must either think the religious wants 
of man very shallow or very artificial, 
or the providence of God very easily 
baffled, and the harmony of his word 
and works very badly matched. If 
there be in nature or in man, in 
earth or in ‘our dust, in chemistry, 
astronomy, anthropology; in geology, 
the language of dead eras; or in lan- 
guage, the geology of buried races; 
any thing that disproves the existence 
and providence of a living God, the 
holiness and goodness and trust- 
worthiness of his character; the 
moral and religious nature of man, 
his accountableness, his immortality ; 
the divine beauty and sinless superi- 
ority of Jesus Christ, and the essen- 
tial truth of his religion, — by all 
means let us know it! Why should 
we allow ourselves to be beguiled by 
fables and false hopes and make-be- 
lieves? But the faith of religious 
experience, the confidence of those 
who know and love, and have become 
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spiritually intimate with the gogpel 
._ of Jesus Christ, is usually such, that 
they would sooner mistrust their 
senses than their souls. They have 
. found a moral and spiritual guidance, 
a food and medicine in their Christian 
faith, which enables them calmly to 
say to criticism, to science, to culture, 
“ We do not hold our faith, or practise 
our worship, by your leave, or at your 
mercy.” Faith leans first on the 
spiritual nature of man, and not on 
demonstrable science. It would not 
be faith, if it were only a sharper 
light. It is insight, not light. It 
springs from its own root, not primari- 
ly from the intellect. As we love our 
wives and children with something 
besides the judgment, or the logical 
faculty, so we love God with the 
heart, and not with the understand- 
ing. We stand erect, with open eyes, 
when we are seeking truth; we fall 
on our knees, with closed eyelids, 
when we are seeking God! Religion 
is not the rule of three, but the 
golden rule; it is not the major and 
minor premises and copula of logic, 
but the sacred instinct of the soul, 
which Jesus Christ has satisfied, and 
guided, and owned, and directed, in an 
inestimable way. 

But when faith and worship have 
taken this true and independent tone, 
let them not join the foolish bigots, 
who think that because faith rests on 
other foundations than science, there- 
fore it owes nothing to science and 
culture, and can wholly separate its 
fortunes and future fromthem. True, 
faithand culture, religion and science, 
in spite of their general and perma- 
nent agreement and connexion, when 
they cannot get on honestly together, 
had better for the time separate, for 
they embarrass each other, and it is 
in their insulation that they some- 
times ripen and prepare in separate 
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crucibles, elements that are ultimately 
to blend in a finer compound than 
either ever knew before. Thus faith, 
driving science and culture out of her 
cell, and closing the doors on fact 
and observation, wrapt in devotion, 
has sometimes caught visions of God 
through her purely spiritual atmos- 
phere, which sages in their labora- 
tories have never seen. The great 
religious inspirations have not come 
from scholars, but from seers; from 
men of soul, not men of sense. “ How 
knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned?” said his contempo- 
raries of Christ. Well, he knew 
no letters, but he had what letters 
never teach, —divine wisdom! He 
knew God, that end of knowledge; 
he knew man, that last of philosophy. 
Faith therefore often recruits itself in 
a temporary divorce from science, just 
as Romanism profitably drives her 
priests into periodical retreats for 
prayer and exclusive meditations on 
God and Christ. It is beautiful to 
study even those humble and unin- 
structed Christian sects, whose simple 
and implicit faith is protected, yes, 
and exalted, by their providential in- 
difference to science or unacquaintance 
with speculative difficulties. Itis not 
their ignorance that kindles their de- 
votion, but it is faith’s vitality which 
in certain exceptional natures and 
times beams and glows most purely, 
fed only on its own sacred substance. 
Ah! when you have reached the 
inner kernel of a true Moravian, 
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‘or even a true Catholic heart, and 


found a solid core of faith, unsup- 
ported by any other evidence than 
that which the Scripture described in 
the words, “ Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen,” you have gone far 
towards fathoming the holiest secret 
in our nature, the well of living water. 
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And, on the other hand, how much 
better, both for faith and science, that 
science should, at a time like this, go 
without religious ends, into physical 
or metaphysical pursuits, investigate, 
inquire, test, question, in absolute in- 
dependence of theological or spiritual 
results. It is only when thus free 
and bold and uncommitted that her 
testimony is worth any thing. Think 
of Newton, meditating and exploring 
the solar system, in the simple love of 
truth, without let or hinderance from 
ecclesiastical intermeddlers, and com- 
pare him with Galileo, lifting his 
telescope under the malediction of 
the priesthood of Rome. 

No: let science be as free as light, 
as brave as sunbeams, as honest as 
photography ! Encourage her to chron- 
icle her conclusions with fearless and 
unreproached fidelity. She will doubt- 
less make many things which have 
been long associated with religion 
look foolish and incredible. But it is 
only so religion can shed some husks, 
and get rid of some embarrassments. 
It is, in short, only just such assaults 
and criticisms from science and ex- 
perience, that ever induces religion to 
strain out the flies from her honey; 
to dissociate what is accidental in 
faith, from what is essential and per- 
manent. And when science and cul- 
ture have gathered in the full harvest 
of this wonderful season of discovery 
and speculation, we may expect to 
find faith stripped of many garments, 
now worshipped, which ignorance and 
fear put upon her for protection and 
defence ; but really strengthened in 
substance, by the free movements 
allowed her lungs, and the dropping 
of the useless load upon her back. 
Then, too, science and philosophy 
will again resume their places at the 
feet of the master-principle in our 
nature, until again driven away, by 
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new, disagreements, to return again 
by the discovery of a finer harmony. 

Self-culture will never supersede 
worship, more than golden lamps 
burning fragrant oils will ever super- 
sede the sun; more than digging and 
hoeing and planting will supersede 
sunshine and rain from heaven, 
Self-culture? Yes; by all means, 
and in any amount, but not as an 
end. When people look to orna- 
mental gardening for the crops that 
are to feed the famine-smitten world, 
and not to the pastures and prairies, 
as they lie in the light of the com- 
mon sun, they will look to self-culture 
for the characters, the hearts, the 
souls, that glorify God and lift and 
bless the world. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” That 
is the irrepealable law of growth. 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his: righteousness, and all other things 
shall be added unto you.” Worship, 
faith, duty, devotion to God, Christ, 
humanity, — to justice, freedom, truth, 
— these, and not self-culture, have 
lifted the race and the world. Learn, 
acquire, cultivate, improve, develop 
yourselves, by art, music, reading, 
languages, study, science, experience, 
but do it all in seeking to know and 
love and serve God and man. Seek 
to know Christ, and you will learn 
more, indirectly, than though you 
sought all knowledge without this 
thirst. Seek to know God, and you 
shall find all science and culture 
healthful, sacred, harmonious, satis- 
fying, and devout. 

The break between modern thought 
and ancient creeds and worship, thus 
considered, though serious, and worth 
the utmost pains to heal, by all arts 
that do not conceal or salve over, 
without curing/the wound, is not per- 
manently discouraging to earnest and 
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well-considered Christian faith. Nor 
are all the signs of the times one 
way. For— after all that has been 
said about the restless and dissatis- 
fied condition of the critical and 
conscious thought of the time, and 
the scepticism of the learned, or the 
speculative class, or of the new think- 
ers born of the physical progress of 
the age, and the decay of worship in 
the literary and artistic, the editorial 
and poetical circles — it remains to be 
said, that, leaving this important and 
valuable body of people aside, — not 
badly employed, and not without per- 
sonal warrant for their doubts and 
withdrawal from positive institutions, 
—there remains a mighty majority, 
on whom the Christian religion and 
historical faith and the external church 
have a vigorous and unyielding hold; 
whose practical instincts and grand 
common-sense and hereditary experi- 
ence, anchor them safely in positive 


faith, while the scepticism raves with- 
out and blows itself clear, and passes 


over. Christianity first addressed 
itself to common people, not to avoid 
criticism, but to secure the attention 
of the moral affections and the spirit- 
ual powers, instead of the meaner 
understanding. It has lived on the 
heart and conscience and needs and 
yearnings of the masses, from and to 
whom practical wisdom and fixed 
institutions and simple faith always 
come and always return. Common 
sense is not the sense that is common, 
but the sense that is imcommon. 
And popular faith is not the faith of 
private ignorance massed, but of that 
wisdom which alone enables ignorant 
people to find a basis for feelings and 
actions, that all feel to be beyond and 
above their private ignorance or self- 
will, The common people were the 
first to hear Christ gladly ; they will 


be the last to hear any who deny him. 
26 
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It is easy to exaggerate the decline 
of modern faith, and to misread the 
tendencies of the time on which we 
have been dwelling. Thus, paradox 
though it seem, it were just as true 
to say that more people are deliber- 
ately interested in Christian faith 
and worship to-day, than at any pre- 
vious era in the history of our reli- 
gion, as to asseverate that more people 
doubt and regret it, than ever before. 
Both statements are true; and they 
are reconciled only by the fact that 
it is only in this century that the 
claims of faith and worship have 
been popularly debated, or that the 
people were expected or allowed to 
have any independent opinion about 
them. The general soil of our 
humanity is for the first time sur- 
veyed and sown; and it is found 
that with more wheat than ever, there 
are also more tares. With more in- 
telligent and convinced worshippers, 
there are more wilful or logical neg- 
lecters of worship; with more genu- 
ine believers, more sceptics; with 
more religious activity, more worldli- 
ness. Without an army in the field, 
there will be no deserters; without 
a@ common currency of genuine coin, 
no counterfeits ; without a formidable 
body of affirmers, few deniers. 

The positive institutions of Chris- 
tianity decline in one form, to spring 
into new life in other and better 
forms. Doubtless, four-fold more 
money is expended to-day upon tem- 
ples of worship than in what have 
been falsely called the ages of faith, 
—rather ‘the ages of acquiescence. 
Religion does not decline as a costly 
interest of humanity with the prog- 
ress of doubt, freedom, intelligence, 
science, and economic development. 
It is a permanent and eternal want 
of man, and is always present, either 
as a vast, overshadowing superstition,. 
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or as a thore or less intelligent faith. 
Nowhere has it a stronger hold on 
society than in free America, which 
false prophets, with their faces to the 
past, muttered was about to become 
its grave. This busy, delving, utili- 
tarian country, without a past, denied 
_ the influence of ruins and the mem- 
ory of mythic founders, a land with- 
out mystery or poetry, — how could so 
tender and venerable a sentiment as 
reverence live in its garish day? how 
so sweet a nymph as Piety kneel in 
its muddy marts of trade, or chant 
her prayers in its monotonous wilder- 
ness, ringing with the woodman’s axe 
or the screeching saw? But now, 
delegates of all the great religious 
bodies in the Old World are visit- 
ing America, for religious instruction 
and inspiration. Nowhere, it is con- 
fessed, is there to be found a people 
so generally interested in religion, 
ready to make so great sacrifices for 
it, or so deeply convinced that its 
principles and inspirations are at the 
root of all national prosperity. No- 
where do churches and chapels spring 
up with such rapidity, and in such 
numbers, from the ground; nowhere 
is the ministry as well supported, or 
as influential members of society ; no- 
where do plain men of business and 
intelligence, I do not say of sci- 
ence and _ philosophy, participate so 
freely in religious worship. And 
since all political compulsion has been 
taken off from the support of religion, 
and it has been made purely volun- 
tary, its interests have received even 
more care. There is little doubt that 
the decline of religious establish- 
ments, the decay of priestly author- 
ity, the complete withdrawal of gov- 
ernmental patronage, the discrediting 
of the principle of irrational fear, 
the dispersion of false dogmas, the 
clearing up of superstition, the growth 
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of toleration and charity, instead of 
weakening true faith or lessening 
public worship, will greatly increase 
and strengthen both. For it is not 
man’s ignorance, weakness and fears, 
that lead him most certainly to 
Christian worship and faith. There 
is a worship and a faith of blindness 
and dread ; but they have no tendency 
to develop a moral and spiritual sense 
of the character of God, or the char- 
acter becoming man, or to survive 
the spread of general intelligence and 
mental courage. If thought, if cour- 
age of mind, if inquiry and investi- 
gation, if experience and learning 
and comprehensive grasp, if light 
and sound reason, and acquaintance 
with human nature, tended to abolish 
a living God from the heart and faith 
of man, to disprove the essential 
truths of Christianity, or to make 
life and the human soul less sacred, 
aspiring, and religious, the world 
would be on its rapid way to atheism. 
But I maintain that science itself, 
philosophy and free inquiry, however 
divorced from religious institutions 
and dogmas, were never so humble, 
reverential, and Christian, as since 
they partly emancipated themselves 
from theological or ecclesiastical cen- 
sure and suspicion. For‘ages, science 
knelt to religion as she went to her 
crucible or laboratory, like the sexton 
passing the altar in a Catholic cathe- 
dral, and with as little thought or 
feeling as he, simply to avert censure, 
while she pursued inquiries she knew 
would banish the superstition she 
pretended to honor. Faith and 
knowledge were at opposite poles; 
religious truth and ‘scientific truth, 
finally and permanently amenable to 
different standards. How dishonor- 
ing to religion was this distrust of 
light and knowledge! how faithless 
in God, this faith in him which could 
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not bear investigation! how compro- 
mising to Christianity, the sort of 
trust which refuses as blasphemous 
the application of all the tests and 
proofs which are required in the cer- 
tification of every other important 
conviction! Religious faith rests on 
the spiritual nature; but its basis is 
not less real for being undemonstra- 
ble, like the axioms of mathematics. 
That is not real faith which dares 
not investigate the grounds of its 
own being. It is irreverent to God, 
to affirm that he does not allow us to 
try his ways; to demand proofs of his 
existence and righteous government ; 
to ask for the credentials of his 
alleged messengers; to doubt until 
we are rationally convinced. If the 
artificial feeling that faith is opposed 
to reason ; religious truth to universal 
truth ; that’ belief in unseen things 
is less rational or less capable of veri- 
fication than the radical beliefs of 
the senses, — if these prejudices were 
sound, or not the reverse of true, the 
world would be on its inevitable way 
to universal infidelity and godless 
materialism. But is that the ten- 
dettcy of things? Is it that religion 
is growing less mystic ? or only science 
more so? Have not real and affect- 
ing mysteries been very much trans- 
ferred for the time from theology to 
philosophy, from the priest to the 
professor? I doubt very much 
whether men of science are not more 
truly on their knees, than men of 
superstition, in our days. Never did 
such candor, such confessions of baf- 
fled insight, such a sense of inscruta- 
ble wisdom and power, such a feeling 
of awe and dependence, seem to pre- 
vail in science as now, when so many 
theologians are raising the eyebrow, 
and seeking to alarm the world at 
what they call the atheism of the 
most truth-loving, earnest, and noble 
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men. I would sooner have the scep- 
ticism — reverent and honest and 
fearless — of these solemn and awed 
inquisitors in the inner shrines of 
nature, than: the faith of self-ban- 
daged priests, who are thinking to 
light the way to heaven with can- 
dies on the mid-day altar, or to keep 
faith in. God alive only by proces- 
sions in vestments of purple and 
gold. 

Nor has Christianity any thing 
permanently to fear from the disposi- 
tion which now so largely prevails, to 
separate it from its accidents, its 
accretions, and its misrepresentations. 
The days have not long gone by 
when men were counted as entitled 
to little respect, if they did not wear 
side-swords and bag-wigs. You rec- 
ollect how oar Benjamin Franklin 
surprised, shocked, and then delighted 
all Europe, by appearing at the court 
of France in plain citizen’s clothes ? 
Religion, too, has had her court-dress, 
and her sounding court-titles, and 
official robes, and circuitous ceremo- 
nies. The world has felt horror- 
stricken whenever any brave and 
more believing spirit has ventured to 
ask the meaning of one of these theo- 
logical tags and titles. But how 
much less wholesome is living water, 
if drunk out of a leaf, or the palm 
of one’s hand, than if presented on a 
salver, in a curiously-jewelled flagon, 
by a priest in livery? How much 
has theological ingenuity of state- 
ment and systematic divinity, which 
it takes the study of a life to under- 
stand, added to the power of the 
simplicity of Christ as he unfolds 
himself in the Sermon on the Mount? 
Yet, if any one has dared to be as 
simple as Christ himself was in his 
own faith, he has been said to deny 
the Lord that bought him. It has 
been ealled infidelity, to think Christ 
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meant only just what he said, and 
was understood to say, in his simple 
parables. You must believe some- 
thing not less incredible and abstruse 
than the church Trinity ; something 
not less contrary to natural justice 
and common-sense than the church 
vicarious atonement; something not 
less cruel and vindictive than the 
eternal misery of all who through 
ignorance, birth, or accident, or even 
perversity and pride, do not hear of, 
or do not accept, the blood of Christ 
as their only hope of God’s mercy 
and forgiveness, or you are no Chris- 
tian. Now, I hold these dogmas 
themselves to be unchristian in origin 
and influence, altheugh held by many 
excellent Christian men. I believe 
that they are the main obstacles with 
many honest, brave, and enlightened 
men in our day, to their interest in 
public worship, and that millions re- 
pudiate the church, and Christianity, 
which is a different thing, simply be- 
cause they suppose her to be responsi- 
ble for these barnacles upon the sacred 
ship. It would be just as reasonable 
to hold the Hudson River responsible 
for the filth the sewers of the city 
empty into it; or to hold the sun 
answerable for the changes in its 
beams, caused by the colored glass in 
church-windows. 

Christianity, the Christianity of 
Christ, is simple, rational, intelligible, 
independent of, yet in perfect har- 
mony, —if it be often an unknown 
harmony, —with philosophy, ethics, 
science ; true, because from God, the 
God of nature as well as grace; true, 
because the transcript of self-evident 
and self-proving principles; true, 
because guaranteed by our nature ; 
true, because of universal application, 
unimpeached by time or experience. 
It affirms the being and authority of 
a righteous, hely, and all-loving God, 
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whom man can serve and love and 
worship because he is made in his 
image ; can know, by studying him- 
self; and to whom man is directly 
related by reason, conscience, and 
affections. It affirms divine science 
and worship to consist in obedience 
to God’s laws, written on man’s heart, 
and forever urged by God’s Spirit. 
It affirms the present and persistent 
penalty, the inevitable consequences, 
of all moral and spiritual wrong- 
doing and disobedience ; the present 
and future blessedness of well-doing 
and holiness. It sets forth Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God and Son of 
man, — appellations that, deeply con- 
sidered, really mean the same thing, — 
the direct messenger, representative 
and plenipotentiary of God, — his per- 
fect moral image. It insists upon men’s 
putting themselves to school to Christ, 
honoring, loving, and following him; 
forming themselves into classes, — 
another name for churches, — and by 
prayer, meditation, and study of his 
life, informing their minds and hearts, 
and shaping their wills in his like- 
ness, which is the ideal of humanity. 
Its clear object is to dignify and en- 
noble man, by presenting God as his 
father ; to show him what his nature 
is capable of, by exhibiting Christ in 
the loveliness, sanctity, and power of 
his awful yet winning beauty; to 
make him ashamed of his own sins, 
and afraid of sin, by arousing moral 
sensibility in his heart; safely to 
fence in his path by beautiful ‘and 
sacred customs, —the tender, simple 
rites of baptism and communion ; the 
duty of daily prayer, the use of the 
Scriptures, and respect for the Lord’s 
Day. 

Here is a Christianity without 
dogmatic entanglement ; plain, direct, 
earnest, simple, defensible, intelligi- 
ble to a child, yet deep enough to 
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exhaust a life’s study. For it is the 
simplicities of religion that are the 

rmanent and glorious mysteries 
Fat never tire. They draw our 
childhood’s wonder, our manly rev- 
erence, and age’s unquenched curi- 
osity andawe. Do we ever tire of the 
stars, or the horizon, or the blue sky, 
or the dawn, or the sunset, or run- 
ning water, or natural gems? Do we 
ever tire of the thought of a holy, 
all-wise, all-good Spirit of spirits, our 
God and our Father, or of hearing of 
the reverence and trust, the obedience 
and the love, due to him? Do we 
ever tire of Jesus Christ, considered 
as the sinless image, within humap 
limitations, of God’s love and truth 
and mercy and purity? Do we ever 
tire of hearing the wondrous story 
of his obedient, disinterested, and 
exalted life and sacrifice? or of the 
call to follow his graces and copy his 
perfections into our own hearts and 
lives? Are we ever weary of hearing 
of the blessed hope of immortality, 
with the comfortable expectation of 
throwing off the burden of our flesh, 
and winging our way in spiritual 
freedom nearer to God and the light 
of our Master’s face? Who can ex- 
haust, who can add to, the real force 
and attraction and fulness of those 
truths and promises? Truly received, 
they grow with every day’s contem- 
plation and use ; they fill the soul with 
an increasing awe and joy ; they prove 
only less common-place as they are 
more nearly approached, more copious 
as they are more drawn upon, and 
more sacred as they are more fa- 
miliar. 

Ah! it is the common, simple, 
universal truths that are the great, 
inexhaustible, powerful, and never- 
wearying truths. But doubtless 
it requires courage, personal con- 
viction and _ self-watchfulness, to 
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maintain personal piety or religious 
institutions under free and enlight- 
ened conditions, when they are just 
beginning. When sacramental mys- 
teries are exploded, when the official 
sanctity of the ministry is disowned, 
when the technical and dogmatic 
conditions of acceptance with God 
are abandoned, when every man’s 
right of private judgment is confessed, 
when common-sense is invited into 
the inner court of faith, when every 
man is confessed to be a king and a 
priest in that temple of God which 
he finds in his own vody and soul, 
when real, genuine goodness is owned 
as the equivalent of religion, then it 
is evident that the support of reli- 
gious institutions, of public worship, 
of the church and the ordinances, . 
must appeal’to something besides the 
ignorance, the fears, the superstitions, 
the traditions, of the Christian world. 
They must fall back on the practical 
convictions men entertain of their 
intrinsic importance. They must 
cothmend themselves to the sober, 
plain, and rational judgment of men 
of courage, reflection, and observation. 
They fall into the same category with 
a government based not on the divine 
right of kings, or the usages of past 
generations, the artificial distinctions 
of ranks and classes, owing fealty each 
to that which is socially above itself, 
but resting on the consent of the 
governed, and deriving its authority 
and its support from the sense 
of its usefulness and _ neccessity. 
We have not yet achieved fully, in 
this country, the passage of the peo- 
ple over from the Old-World status 
of subjects, to the New-World sta- 
tus of citizens. We are in the 
midst of the glorious struggle for a 
State, a national government, which 
rests securely on the love and service 
of hearts that have created it, and 
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maintain and defend it on purely ra- 
tional and intelligible grounds. It is 
so new, so advanced, so sublime an 
undertaking, that we often falter and 
faint, as if man were not good enough, 
nor reasonable enough, to be entitled 
to such a government. We often 
doubt if we can bear the dilution 
which the public virtue and good sense 
im ournative community suffers from 
the flood of ignorance and political 
superstition coming with emigrants 
from other and coarser states of so- 
ciety and civil organizations. We are 
not half alive to the glory and gran- 
deur of the experiment of free polit- 
ical institutions, and do not press 
with the zeal we ought, the general 
education, the political training, the 
moral discipline, which can alone save 
the State, when it has no foundation 
but the good-will, the respect, and the 
practical valuation, of the people. But 
is the State or the nation ever so 
truly divine, as when it is owned as 
the voice of God, calling all the peo- 
ple to maintain equal justice, to recog- 
nize universal interests, to embody 
Christian ethics in public law? And 
despite our local mortifications and 
occasional misgivings, what nation is 
now so strong and firm, what gov- 
ernment so confident and so promis- 
ing, as ourown? What but freedom, 
fidelity to rational principles and 
ideal justice, give it this strength ? 
What is it, on the other hand, but tra- 
ditions that represent the ignorance 
and accidents and injustice of former 
ages,— what is it but authority usurped 
and then consecrated, social supersti- 
tions hardened into political creeds, — 
that is now proving the weakness and 
peril of European nationalities, and 
imperial or monarchical governments? 
Who does not tremble for every 
State, Switzerland excepted, in the 
Old World? Knowledge, science, 
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literature, progress, truth, liberty, be- 
come sooner or later the enemies of 
all governments, and all social institu- 
tions, not founded in abstract justice 
and equal rights. America’s success 
is the knell of foreign monarchies. 
Yet how fearful the transition! Who 
can contemplate the downfall of the 
French empire, and then look at the 
architects of the new republic, work- 
ing in the crude material of: a priest- 
ridden or unschooled populace, with- 
out dismay? Yet the process is 
inevitable. Democratic ideas are 
abroad; they are in the air. They 
corrode all the base metal they touch ; 
and thrones and titles, and legalized 
classes, and exceptional prerogatives 
are predestined to a rapid disintegra- 
tion. How blessed the nation that 
has transferred its political homage 
from traditions to principles; from 
men or families, to right and duties; 
from a compromise with ancient ine- 
quality and wrong, to an affirmation 
of universal justice and right! Yet 
never had a people so grave and so 
constant and so serious duties as we 
have. And there is nothing in our 
principles or government that must 
save our country, in spite of the failure 
of political virtue, intelligence, and 
devotion, in our private citizens. God 
has buried many republics, because 
the people were unworthy of them. 
Their failure was no disproof of the 
principle involved, but only an evi- 
dence that the people fell wholly below 
their privileges and ideas. America 
may add another to this list of fail- 
ures, but can do nothing to discredit 
the truth and glory and final triumph 
of the democratic idea. I do not be- 
lieve we shall fail; on the contrary, I 
have an increasing faith in the sense 
and virtue and ability of the people 
of this country. But the success of 
American political institutions de- 
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pends very much on the success of 
the Christian and religious institu- 
tions that match them, and are alone 
adapted to them. We cannot long 
guarantee religious institutions, in 
a country of free schools, public lyce- 
ums, unlicensed newspapers, unim- 
peded inquiry, and absolute religious 
equality, if they do not rest on grounds 
of reason and experience and sober 
truth. Mere authority, mere ecclesi- 
asticism, mere sacred usages, mere 
mystery, or mere dogmatism, will 
not long protect the creeds and 
formularies of the church. They 
are undergoing a species of dry-rot, 
like to that which the rafters of 
my own church lately suffered from 
the confinement and unventilated 
bondage in iron boxes in which their 
ends had been placed for greater secu- 
rity. They wanted air and light, and 
more confidence in their inherent 
soundness ; and, if they had been per- 
mitted it, they would have lasted a 
hundred years. It is precisely so 
with the Christian religion, boxed up 
in creeds. It grows musty, worm- 
eaten, and finally loses its life and 
hold. A certain timid and consti- 
tutionally religious portion of the 
community will cherish any creed or 
usage which is time-honored; and 
the less robust and decisive minds of 
the time will rally about what is 
established and venerable, however 
out of date, incredible, or irrational. 
But it is what is going on in the inde- 
pendent and free mind of the com- 
mon people, that should have our most 
serious regard. What is the faith of 
the fairly educated young men and 
women who are now springing up in 
America? Certainly, it is not, in 
the more gifted or the most thought- 
ful part of it, in sympathy with 
any form of sacramental or dogmatic 
Christianity. It is not Trinitarian ; it 
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is not biblical ; it is not technical. It 
is hardly Christian! It is bold, in- 
dependent, inquisitive, questioning 
every thing, and resolute in its rights 
of opinion. It is alienated from 
church and worship to a great degree. 
It suspects the importance of religious 
institutions, and reads and thinks and 
worships in books of poetry and phi- 
losophy. A timid heart might easily 
grow alarmed at the symptoms, and 
think that irreligion, and decay of 
worship and fellowship in the Chris- 
tian church, was upon us. But sad 
and discouraging as the present symp- 
toms are to many, I'see more to hope 
than fear in these tendencies. They 
are a rebuke to formal and technical 
theology, — to mere ecclesiasticism, to 
outworn ways. They are bringing a 
violent assault upon the hard crust 
of a stifling belief, of which the world 
must get rid before the gospel of 
Christ can emerge, and be received in 
its primitive simplicity. It is the only 
way in which faith is ever purified, — 
by doubt and denial. The gospel re- 
quires a new statement. It must 
come out of its ecclesiastical bul- 
warks. It must abandon its claim 
to any other kind of judgment than 
all other truth claims and allows. It 
must place itself by the side of 
science, experience, and philosophy, 
and defy their tests. It must invite 
the most rigid investigation. It must 
claim its foundations in eternal truth. 
It must prove its efficiency not with 
the weak, but the strong; not with 
the ignorant, but the learned; not 
with the bound, but the free. And 
then it will recover its lost ground, 
and take a stronger and diviner posi- 
tion than it ever had before. 

This is the work that Liberal Chris- 
tianity has in hand; a difficult, slow, 
and often discouraging work, but 
one that is intensely patriotic, in- 
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tensely practical, intensely necessary. 
That which was the mere fortress 
into which the enlightened and free- 
minded people of Massachusetts fled 
for refuge from ecclesiastical tyranny, 
a half-century ago,— Unitarianism, — 
is now become a recognized crusade 
for religious liberty for the American 
people. The liberty is coming fast 
enough, and surely enough ; but will 
the worship, will the Christian seri- 
ousness, will the fellowship of faith, 
will the piety that gives aromatic 
beauty as well as health to the soul, 
come with it? If it were not to come, 
liberty would be only license and 
secularity and worldliness. Every 
firm, well-ordered, earnest and reli- 
gious congregation of the liberal faith ; 
exhibiting stableness, order, solem- 
nity ; doing religious work among the 
poor, and cultivating piety in its own 
youth; making sacrifices to its own 
ideas, and upholding its own worship, 
is an argument of the most solid kind, 
an example of contagious power, an 
encouragement of priceless cheer, for 
those who think that Christian liberty 
necessarily leads to license and decay 
of worship; or that Christ is less re- 
vered and loved and trusted when he 
is accepted in the derived and depen- 
dent character he claimed, — the only 
tenable, rational, possible character 
in which a century hence he can be 
received by any unsuperstitious per- 
sons. We have a sacred privilege, 
a glorious opportunity. We only 
need to show ourselves warm, earnest, 
united, attached to worship, fruitful 
in piety, devoted to good works, zeal- 
ous for God’s glory and man’s re- 
demption, sincere, humble, yet rational 
and free followers of Christ, to win an 
immense victory for the gospel in this 
inquiring and doubting age. I have 
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no great immediate hopes, but hopes 
beyond expression in “the gracious 
development of another generation. 
I bate not a jot of heart or hope, that 
absolute liberty in religion will favor 
the growth of piety, as much as poli- 
tical freedom has favored the growth 
of order and peace and prosperity. 
Oh! not a thousandth part the power 
of Christian truth and righteousness 
has yet been shown in the world. 
The love of God, the love of man, 
have only begun their glorious mis- 
sion. Christ yet waits for his true 
throne. Humanity is just come of 
age, and, with some wild festivity, is 
claiming its heritage. But God is with 
and over it; and Jesus Christ is its 
inspirer and guide. He will not lose 
his headship. He will be more fol- 
lowed when less worshipped; more 
truly loved when less idolized; more 
triumphant when more clearly un- 
derstood! Darkness, wrath, threats, 
enchantments,’ sacraments, prostra- 
tions, humiliations of reason, emo- 
tional transports, affectations of be- 
lief, belief for its own sake, — none 
of these things are truly favorable to 
Christ’s kingdom or the glory of his 
gospel. God is light, and in him is 
no darkness at all. Christ is the Sun 
of righteousness. When reason, con- 
science, affection, rule the world ; when 
love and justice, and mild and tender 
views of life and humanity, of God 
and Christ, displace the cruel terror 
and superstitions that have survived 
the social and political meliorations of 
the age, we shall begin to see that 
love is the fulfilling of the law, 
and liberty of thought the greatest 
friend of worship, the finest result of 
Christ’s coming, and the throne from 
which he commands the whole human 
heart and history. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE LABOR QUESTION SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY CHARLES 


TuE attitude of the laboring-class, 
so called, in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, is an attitude of 
self-assertion. Whoever depends at 
all directly and consciously on the 
work of their hands — and who does 
not ?— is forced to remember with 
frequency and with vivid conviction 
the fact of their rapid advance out 
of a condition not much better than 
slavery, to the condition of a class 
who aspire, not wholly absurdly, to 
govern and control the business hab- 
its, if not the social polity, of the 
community. This, if true more em- 
phatically in our own country, is, 
though with less conspicuous evi- 
dence, not less true in England. 

In the first years of the century, 
the attitude of the laboring-man was 
far otherwise. Not much. self-asser- 
tion then, but dumb acquiescence, for 
the most part, in hard measure and 
hard dealing even of that. No me- 
chanics’ institutes in those days, with 
free libraries and reading-rooms, — 
the only thing that was free was the 
workhouse. No working-men’s col- 
leges; no lectures to working-men ; 
no working-men’s candidates. No 
erratic statesman in those days of 
steady-going conservatism was found 
to propose a “social alliance,” with 
the noble for one party, and the work- 
ing-man for the othen Pious states- 
men in those days only prayed “ that 
our oxen may be strong to labor.” 

The gulf which existed throughout 
Europe at the beginning of the cen- 
tury between the laboring-class and 
the governing-class was something 
to which, as to many other social and 
political anomalies past and present, 
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we have become too much accustomed 
for wonder. 

But in England the gulf was 
widened and the antagonism exas- 
perated by her exceptional manufac- 
turing system. The English mill- 
operative was from the first more 
intelligent and skilled than the farm- 
hand of England or the Continent. 
He worked in close contact with his 
fellows, at a fixed and uniform rate 
of wages, under threat of heavy pen- 
alties against any who refused to work 
at that rate. The Combination Act, 
repealed only in 1824, made it a 
criminal offence, punishable with im- 
prisonment, for workmen to enter 
into combination for raising the price 
of labor or reducing the hours of 
work. In prosperous times, when 
trade was brisk, even theugh food 
was dear, the workman earned a live- 
lihood; and nobody thought more 
was needed. In 1801, a cotton-spin- 
ner worked seventy-four hours in the 
week, and gained 32s. 6d. clear, or 
about $1.35 per day. Wheat was 
selling at 116s. the quarter, the quar- 
tern loaf at 1s. 10d., butter 2s. the 
pound, and meat 9d. One would say 
there was not much margin there. 

But in 1808 the times were no 
longer prosperous. The portentous 
war with Napoleon had increased the 
difficulties of living in England to a 
frightful extent. A profound depres- 
sion prevailed throughout the king- 
dom, which was, however, most heav- 
ily felt in the manufacturing districts. 
The pressure of the Berlin decree, 
issued the year before, had by this 
time well-nigh ruined the export 
trade of Great Britain, and the man- 
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ufacturers were of course the chief 
sufferers. A large part of the people 
looked forward to a French invasion 
as a not improbable peril, or likely to 
be long waited for. The Parliament 
staggered along under its heavy load 
of responsibility, difficult to carry 
with dignity, and impossible to drop 
at all. Incomes of £50 and upwards 
were taxed ten per cent. 

Seven hundred thousand men were 
in the army; and this very year Cas- 
tlereagh carried a measure for call- 
ing into existence a local militia of 
two hundred thousand more. Every 
seventh person in England was a 
pauper. Wages were lower than any- 
body could remember. George Ste- 


phenson was twenty-seven years old, 
a brakesman in a coal-pit, earning 
eighteen to twenty shillings a week, 
and thinking himself well-to-do. 
The London journals, not commonly 
very prompt to admit a grievance 


among the poorer classes, did not at- 
tempt to deny the existence of pitiful 
suffering. “The Morning Courier” 
gives as the cause of it, not so much 
scarcity of work, as the unparalleled 
reduction of wages. After laboring 
six days, fourteen and fifteen hours a 
day, a weaver cannot earn more than 
seven or eight shillings. 

Some time during the spring of 
1808, the weavers of Manchester and 
the surrounding towns sent in a 
representation to Parliament, setting 
forth the hardships under which they 
were trying to live, and praying 
that some measure might be adopted 
for their relief. Accordingly, on 
the 19th of May, Mr. Rose brought 
before the House of Commons a bill 
to limit the depression in the wages 
of journeymen cotton-weavers, by fix- 
ing @ minimum rate, below which 
wages should never sink. Mr. Rose 
said the bill was framed with the 
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consent of the masters; but it wasvig- 
orously opposed by several gentlemen 
of the House, while not a solitary 
voice was raised in its support. It 
was, therefore, after a short debate, 
withdrawn. 

Intelligence of the failure of the 
bill reached Manchester on the 22d; 
not flashing down by telegraph, but 
toiling painfully down in the leath- 
ern bags of the mail-coach, in the 
form of a letter addressed to Wil- 
liam Starkie, Esq., Borough-reeve, 
the town. The weavers were not 
long in finding out the fate of their 
bill. Parliament, then, will do noth- 
ing for us. Nevertheless something 
must’ be done. The wolf is at our 
doors, never having been far from 
them. Our families are hungry. 
What we have asked, what we have 
hoped, has been denied. Can we per- 
haps do any thing for ourselves? At 
seast we can try. So some few of 
them came together the next day, 
which was.a Monday, and talked the 
bad business over; but naturally with- 
out evident result. But the next day 
some five or six hundred of them met 
together, peaceably enough, at a place 
called St. George’s Fields, bordering 
St. George’s Lane, and, — surprising 
circumstance,—hard by a_ public- 
house, rejoicing in the name and sign 
of “The Gaping Goose.” 

Mr. Starkie, the borough-reeve, 
head of the magistrates, being in- 
formed of the meeting, and having 
an official eye to the public safety, re- 
paired to St. George’s Lane at about 
eleven in the forenoon, and conversed 
amicably with many of the people, 
who were quiet and expectant, hav- 
ing in a parliamentary manner ap- 
pointed four delegates, who were even 
then sitting in “The Gaping Goose,” 
preparing their exposition or report 
of the situation. “ Peaceable and 
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quiet,” says Mr. Starkie, “waiting 
for the report of their delegates; and 
they manifested no other disposition 
while I remained.” But his colleague 
and companion, Col. Silvester, was 
not of the same opinion; or, having 
the military habit of thought, disap- 
proved of a crowd, however peaceable, 
not knowing what change of temper 
might come over them. So the Col- 
onel first harangued the crowd, with 
some peremptoriness probably, and 
told them all to go home at once; and 
then, as they did not go, he read the 
Riot Act to them, which produced no 
more effect than the speech. They 
merely staid, and were peaceable. 
But this was open defiance of au- 
thority. Having been told to go, go 
they must, if it be only at the prick 
of the bayonet. So the Colonel asked 
the borough-reeve to send for the mil- 
itary, which with reluctance he did. 
They came at one o’clock; and it 
seems that the soldiers and the weav- 
ers looked at each other until four, 
and then, at length, without violence, 
dispersed, — but with what heart- 
burnings and hardness! 

The next day, Wednesday, the tide 
has risen. Indignation is added to 
sorrow. Peaceable and quiet men, 
without evil intentions, but with sore 
distress in their homes and a fresh 
disappointment in their hearts, can- 
not be threatened by soldiery, and 
treated like a mob of evil-disposed 
persons and disturbers of the peace 
of our lord the king, without much 
harm and inflammation thence result- 
ing. Still there is no violence. The 
delegates have been sent to confer 
with the magistrates ; in the morning 
the shops of the weavers are all 
shut; the strike is general. By noon 
St. George’s Field is filled with the 
hard-pushed workmen, — three or four 
thousand, Starkie says; eight or ten 
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thousand, say others; numbers at 
such times are hard to estimate, few 
persons being statistically inclined. 
The weavers flock from the surround- 
ing towns; many curious persons 
also of other trades, or of no trade, 
help as always to swell the crowd, and 
improve matters in their own way. 
The uneasiness of the day before has 
grown into alarm, and alarm into 
consternation, among the citizens of 
eminent gravity who fear the people. 

Mr. Starkie, the borough-reeve, who, 
to judge him by his words and ac- 
tions that day, seems a quiet, kindly, 
straightforward sort of man, not 
wholly official, but human also, re- 
pairs to the field, by request of his 
brother magistrates, at a little after 
twelve. “I went among the people, 
and asked them the cause of their 
meeting in such numbers. They told 
me I could not be ignorant of their 
situation: that their families were in 
the most distressed state; that they 
could not live by their wages; and 
that it was time to endeavor to get 
them mended. I told them I thought 
they had taken a wrong method to 
gain their ends. I should recom- 
mend them to go home quietly ; but, if 
they remained where they were, I 
should consider them as a mob, and 
so treat them. They then asked me 
if four of their people had not been 
with me that morning; and I told 
them they had; the purport of their 
waiting on me. was to require my in- 
terference with their masters. I told 
them if they would go home quietly, 
I would go down and meet their del- 
egates, as I had fixed half-past twelve 
to meet them at “The New Bailey.” 
They said if I would allow them to 
remain till their delegates returned, 
they would then go home quietly. I 
said, ‘My lads, may I depend on 
you?’ They said I might, and they 
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would not move from their places till 
my return.” 

So the good magistrate, doubtless 
much perturbed in his mind as to 
what was to be done with this strange 
quiet mob, who made no threats and 
no noise, but who were not to be per- 
suaded to move on, departed for “The 
New Bailey,” where his brother officers 
were in session. Three of the dele- 
gates of the people were there; and 
what they had to say was heard, it 
seems, with patience enough by the 
perplexed magistrates, — who never- 
theless in their perplexity were not 
forsaken by their presence of mind or 
their dignity. They penned this 
quiet and not unpromising answer : — 

“ May 25, 1808; a quarter before 3, 
P.M. It is the opinion of the magis- 
trates, that under the existing circum- 
stances they cannot treat with men 
deputed from a large body of men, 
assembled in a tumultuous and un- 
If they disperse, and 
go peaceably and quietly to their 
homes, the magistrates will take their 
situation into consideration, and be 
ready to attend to any representation 
which may be made in a proper and 
peaceable manner.” 

The borough-reeve went back with 
the three delegates to the field, —a 
mile or more through the streets, — 
and thought the number of the crowd 
had rather increased during his ab- 
sence. “ The reply of the magistrates 
was read to them by their own dele- 
gate; and then,” says Starkie, “for 
the first time J heard murmuring run 
through the assembly. I reminded 
them of the promise they had made 
me, that they would disperse if I 
would obtain an interview of their 
delegates with the magistrates; but 
what I said had no effect. I there- 
fore thought it advisable to leave 
them a short while alone. Fielding 


lawful. manner. 
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and I [Fielding was a brother magis- 
trate] left them, and rode up and 
down the lane for the space of twenty 
minutes or more, on horseback. On 
our return we were met by Bashford 
and Marshall, two of the delegates 
who had been at the Bailey ; and they 
told us they could not be of much use 
tous. I again urged the people to 
go home, and told them the conse- 
quences of remaining there. They 
said they would not go: they might 
as well stay there and be killed, as go 
home and see their families starved. 
Then I said, ‘ My lads, I can stay here 
no longer; I must go and inform the 
magistrates.’ ” 

Which he accordingly did, and re- 
turned near night, as he thinks, with 
the magistrates, and more than the 
magistrates. Enough of entreaty ; 
now let us see what a show of force 
can do. So, with the magistrates, 
rode to the field the Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, “forty file of men,” says 
Lieut. Trafford, “of which I was the 
head; and I had great difficulty in 
going amongst the crowd without 
hurting the people.” 

This seems to- have been at some- 
thing after four o’clock of this after- 
noon, late in May; and at about this 
time occurred a circumstance to 
which we chiefly owe this glimpse of 
what the English weavers had come 
to in 1808. 

Mr. Joseph Hanson rode up the 
lane which bordered the field; and, 
when he was seen by the people, a 
shout went up as if they had found 
a friend. In regard to Mr. Joseph 
Hanson, we have this character of 
him drawn by his counsel a year 
later, when he was put on his trial 
for his share in this day’s work: 
“Mr. Hanson is the son of a most 
excellent man, who advanced himself 
to a state of considerable wealth by 
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his industry in this county. He had 
the good fortune to recommend him- 
self to all around him. His life was 
a continual series of charity and 
benevolence; and when he died he 
left not a more benevolent heart be- 
hind him to mourn his loss. Mr. 
Hanson is ‘of virtuous fatlier, virtu- 
ous son.’ He had been early trained 
in habits of business by his father, 
from whom he imbibed a spirit of 
benevolent concern for the sufferings 
of the poor. To them he never failed 
to administer seasonable relief on 
every suitable occasion.” 

So far, the partial counsel; but 
the remarks on the other side do not 
greatly controvert this gracious testi- 
mony. Four years before, when all 
England was on fire with warlike 
enthusiasm, Hanson had raised a 
volunteer company of riflemen, which 
was shortly afterwards attached to 
the Manchester Volunteer Rifle Regi- 
ment, of which he was made lieuten- 
ant-colonel, with the command of the 
regiment. 

He was thus a citizen of credit 
and renown, the son of a rich and 
benevolent weaver, not ashamed of 
his origin, though living now a life 
of leisure at his place at Strangeways 
Hall, a mile or two out of Manchester, 
and spending the fortune inherited 
from his father in a liberal and pub- 
lic-spirited way. He has been much 
concerned by this trouble among the 
weavérs, and disappointed at the 
failure of their bill in Parliament. 
He has heard of the speech of his 
friend Col. Silvester the day before, 
and of his reading of the Riot Act, 
which seems to him an unnecessarily 
harsh measure. He knows the weav- 
ers better than Col. Silvester does, — 
he thinks he can perhaps speak to 
them in another tone and with better 
effect. So, on the Wednesday after- 
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noon, having dined comfortably, he 
gets on his horse, “a white gelding, 
a very remarkable horse,” as some- 
body describes him afterwards, and 
accompanied by his groom John 
Geddon, also mounted, rides quietly 
into town as far as St. George’s Fields. 
When he appears in the lane, a shout 
goes up; he pulls off his hat and 
bows to the people. He finds the 
cavalry drawn up in line, and at 
once rides up, and asks for the com- 
manding officer. This is Lieut. Traf- 
ford, Hanson’s acquaintance, who 
gives his little account of the inter- 
view: “ He looked about him at first, 
and then asked me not to hurt the 
people by any means, and he begged 
leave to harangue the people. He 
said, ‘ Would you allow me, sir, tospeak 
to the people ? and they will go quietly 
home, I hope so; I have much influ- 
ence over them.’ I replied, I certainly 
would not hurt the people, neither 
would I allow him to speak to them. 
He then rode off a little distance to 
the left, and I saw him gpeaking, 
bowing, and huzzaing to the people 
at last, with his hat off. I could hear 
him speak, but could only collect a 
few words, the noise was so great. I 
presently rode up to him, and begged 
he would not speak to the people any 
more, and said I should be particu 
larly obliged if he would go off the 
ground.” 

Trafford hears nothing that Han- 
son says to the people; but others 
hear, and report with some variation 
of testimony, but not more than we 
should look for under such circum- 
stances. What he seems to have 
said, not connectedly, but by frag- 
ments, amid much cheering and con- 
fusion, in different parts of the field 
and to various portions of the great 
crowd, too large and turbulent to 
be calmly addressed as one body 
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of listeners, sums up somewhat 
thus : — 

“Friends, my father was a weaver. 
I was taught the weaver’s trade my- 
self, and my property came through 
the business. I am a weaver’s friend. 
Your cause is just. Be steady, and 
stick to your purpose, and I have no 
doubt you will obtain your end. I 
will support you as far as £3,000 will 
go; and, if that is not enough, I will 
go farther. 
peaceable, and not disturb the tran- 
quillity of the country. I am sorry 
you have lost your bill; but I have 
no doubt, when the Legislature shall 
be rightly informed on the subject, 
you may yet obtain it. I hope now 
you will all go home. Lieut. Traf- 
ford has ordered me off the ground, — 
thinks I came here to breed a riot. 
Not so: I came to prevent one. 
Gentlemen, if you wish well to your 
king and country, you will all go to 
your homes.” 

Once when he had spoken, there was 
a general: cheer, “ Hanson forever /” 
It might have been that, or it might 
have been, as John the groom said, 
the glittering of the swords of the 
dragoons, which made his remarkable 
white horse rear in a disastrous man- 
ner, insomuch that the orator slipped 
backward off his horse. Shortly 
afterwards we see him in the lane, 
on his groom’s horse, less remarkable 
probably, but safer, riding past “ The 
Gaping Goose” on his way home to 
Strangeways, great numbers of the 
crowd following; and all accounts 
agree that by seven o’clock most of 


the malcontents had left the field. 


The cavalry had apparently made a 
mild demonstration, which had proved 
at once harmless and effective.. In 
the lane, indeed, one riotous individ- 
ual had hurled a brick-bat at a soldier, 
who had thereupon shot the offender. 


But I desire you will be 
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That seems to be about all the 
damage done on either side. 

A week later, on the 2d of June, 
we find this manifesto issued in due 
form : — 

“ To.the public in general, and to the 
cotton manufacturers and weavers. 

“ A number of hand-bills have been 
printed and circulated, purporting 
that an agreement has taken place 
between the masters and weavers. 
This is to inform the public that the 
persons who signed such an agree- 
ment, if any, were not authorized in 
any respect by the weavers to do so, 
and we declare the same to be null 
and void; and that nothing less 
than 6s. 8d. in the pound (being one- 
third in advance upon our present 
wages) will be sufficient for our sup- 
port; and all manufacturers that will 
give the above advance, their weavers 
will immediately go to work; that all 
goods taken in from date hereof 
should be paid for by the yard, 
according to length, breadth, and 
strength, and a list of: the prices will 
be prepared for the use of the public 
as soon as possible. 

“Signed on behalf of the weavers.” 


The result appears to have-been a 
compromise; for on the 9th a letter 
says, “The utmost tranquillity has 
prevailed since the 26th: only 
twelve persons now remain in custo- 
dy. The great body of the weavers 
are perfectly satisfied with the offers 
made them, and hundreds have in 
consequence resumed work.” 

While these things went forward 
at one end of the social ladder, what 
was happening at the other end? 
Why, “The Morning Courier,” on the 
same sheet which prints in two or 
three brief paragraphs a notice of the 
Manchester troubles, says a little 
farther on, — 
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“Our beloved sovereign completed 
his seventieth year on Saturday last, 
with the best wishes of every class of 
his Majesty’s subjects for a long con- 
tinuance of that life which is de- 
servedly precious in the estimation of 
every true and loyal Briton.” And 
this is followed by six full columns of 
descriptions of the ladies’ dresses at 
the reception of his Majesty on this 
auspicious day.' Here were dra- 
goons, too, doubtless, but not on horse- 
back, — not in threatening mood here 
as at Manchester. The sabres are 
sheathed, and the evolutions are very 
peaceable. 

There is some cruel irony visible 
when these two scenes, almost coin- 
cident in time, are brought together 
in our thought to-day. Our sover- 
eign lord King George, third of the 
name, has reigned fifty years, and is 
now come to a point where he can do 
but little more harm. He is nearly 


blind, he is nearly imbecile, his family 
have tormented ‘him sore, his realm 
is involved in a frightful war abroad, 
and full of gloom and savage despon- 
dency at home; and he is on the point 
of surrendering it into the hands of the 
most contemptible prince who ever 


sat on the British throne. No mat- 
ter, he can still for the last time sit 
on that throne at a birthday, and re- 
. ceive the loyal congratulations of 
“every class of his Majesty’s subjects.” 
Of every class? No; butof the class 
which array themselves in yellow and 
silver tissues, with superb blonde lace 
petticoats, rich bands of diamonds, 
draperies looped up with rich bullion 


1 It was said by one of the princesses that her 
Majesty never had so very beautiful a dress be- 
fore. It was a rich yellow and silver tissue body 
and train, with a superb blonde lace petticoat, or- 
namented with rich bands of diamonds, anc dia- 
mond bows at the pocket-holes. The Marchioness 
Cornwallis had her draperies looped up with rich 
bullion-rope, supported by silver doves, which 
had a very beautiful effect. 
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rope, supported by silver doves, having 
a very beautiful effect. 

There is another class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects who have other things 
to think of than his Majesty’s birth- 
day. This is the class of which ten 
thousand are standing, dumb for the 
most part, in the field at Manchester 
all through the long summer’s day, 
looking into the faces of the dragoons, 
as willing to stay and be shot, as go 
home and see their wives and children 
starve on eight shillings a week. 

His Majesty’s law-officers, how- 
ever, are loyal, and have acareful, not 
to say jealous eye, to the peace of our 
lord the king, his crown and dig- 
nity. And to this fact we owe such 
pictures as we have been able to 
catch of the humblest class of the 
working-men of England, on this 
spring day, sixty-three years ago. 
For at the Lancaster spring assizes 
of 1809, a whole year after the dis- 
turbances we have related, Joseph 
Hanson was brought before the court 
and tried for a misdemeanor in aiding 
and abetting the weavers of Man- 
chester, in a conspiracy to raise their 
wages. And the indictment charges 
that on the twenty-fifth day of May, 
1808, “divers evil-disposed persons, 
being workmen and journeymen in the 
art, mystery, and manual occupation of 
weaving, not being content to labor 
in the said art, mystery, and manual 
occupation, at the rates and prices at 
which they have been wont and ac- 
customed to labor, but unlawfully de- 
vising and intending, unjustly and 
oppressively, to augment and increase 
the wages of themselves, and other 
workmen and journeymen, in the said 
art, mystery, and manual occupation, 
were incited, encouraged, moved, and 
persuaded (he being also an evil-dis- 
posed person, and a disturber of the 
peace of our lord the king), to per- 
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severe and persist in refusing to work 
in the said art, mystery, and manual 
eccupation, at or for the customary 
wages, hire, and reward then usually 
paid for such labor; and that the de- 
fendant did then and there maliciously 
and unlawfully, for the unlawful pur- 
pose aforesaid, speak, utter, and pub- 
lish to and in the hearing of divers 
of the said evil-disposed persons, the 
malicious and inflammatory words fol- 
_ lowing, to wit: ‘Your cause is good, 
and I will support you as far as 
£3000 will go; and, if that will not 
do, I will go farther; stick to your 
cause, and you will certainly succeed. 
Neither Nadin nor any of his faction 
shall put you off the field to-day. 
Gentlemen, stick together, and you 
shall gain yourend. Gentlemen, you 
cannot live by your labor; there is 
room for six shillings in the cut; if 
you cannot obtain that, I will advance 
six shillings in the pound. My father 
was a weaver; I myself was taught 
the weaver’s trade; I am a weaver’s 
real friend ; I would advise you to be 
steady and stick to your purpose, and 
no doubt you will gain your ends; but 
I advise you not to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the country. Although you 
have never seen my face before, you 
have my hearty good wishes, and I 
shall always be ready to assist you to 
the utmost.of my power.’ To the 
great encouragement of the said evil- 
disposed persons ; to the great injury 
and oppression of the masters employ- 
ing workmen in the said art, mystery, 
and manual occupation ; to the great 
danger of the breach and disturbance 
of the peace of our said lord the king; 
in contempt of our said lord the 
king and his laws; to the evil ex- 
ample of all others, and against the 
peace of our lord the king, his crown 
and dignity.” 

The case was tried at length, and 
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well tried apparently. The witnesses 
for the said lord and king were all 
official men, — the borough-reeve, two 
or three constables, Lieut. Trafford of 
the dragoons, and half a dozen of his 
corporals and sergeants. The witnesses 
for the defendant were all sorts of 
people, — including a constable, two 
collectors of excise, a schoolmaster, 
one gentlemen who “lived on his 
property,” and several book-keepers, 
trades-people, and workingmen, be- 
sides John Geddon, groom. The tes- 
timony was not widely at variance, 
but the uses made of it were ; and the 
result of the trial was, that Mr. Han- 
son was declared guilty, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of one hundre¢ 
pounds, and six months’ imprison- 
ment; whereupon the unhappy man, 
having no premonition that his good 
name would be taken up sixty years 
later by this People’s Magazine, and 
embalmed in its pages as that of a 
martyr, was forced to fall back on 
the consciousness of his innocence, 
which he declared would support 
him under this judgment, or any 
other which his honor might have 
been pleased to pronounce. 

If Mr. Hanson’s punishment seems 
hard, we must remember that in those 
days the criminal laws of England 
were brutally severe, being inspired 
by fear and the cruelty which comes 
of fear. It was in this very year, 
1808, that Romilly obtained the re- 
mission of the death-penalty for steal- 
ing from the person to the extent of 
five shillings. But two years later 
he failed to carry a repeal of the act 
making it a capital offence to steal 
from a dwelling to the extent of forty 
shillings. In the House of Lords, 
during the same session, Lord Hol- 
land brought in a bill to abolish the 
death-penalty for stealing to the value 
of five shillings in a shop. The bill 
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was rejected by a vote of thirty-one 
to eleven ; and the majority, says Miss 
Martineau, “included seven prelates, 
a fact memorable in the history of 
a Christian country. The repeal of 
a law whose existence, even now, seems 
scarcely credible, was pronounced by 
the teachers of the gospel of Christ, 
‘ too speculative to be safe.’” 

In a country whose laws were still 
inspired by such a temper, it is not 
surprising that the laborers looked in 
vain to Parliament for relief in their 
distress. But the truth is, Parlia- 
ment could not have helped them had 
it been ever so willing. The laws of 
political economy are, for the most 
part, too vague to be written down in 
statutes, or even to be stated very 
clearly in any language. All the 
writers in this department have tried 
their hands at this knotty question 
of wages, without adding to the 
practical wisdom of either masters 
or men a single guiding idea. Here, 
for example, is what Mr. Mill makes 
of it: — 

“Wages depend, then, on the pro- 
portion between the number of the 
laboring population and the capital 
devoted to the purchase of labor. 
The condition of the class can be 
bettered in no other way than by 
altering that proportion to their ad- 
vantage; and every scheme for their 
benefit which does not proceed on this 
foundation, is for all permanent pur- 
poses a delusion.” (Pol. Econ. B. II. 
Ch, 11, § 33.) 

That seems final. But as the con- 
sequences of this theory oblige Mr. 
Mill to insist with Sismondi on the 
necessity that every married pair 
shall bring two children into the 
world, to‘make good their own places 
therein, and no more, it would seem 
& difficult matter to embody his theory 
in any system of legislation. 

a 
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I believe that until we can assume 
another motive than self-interest, 
more or less enlightened, as the spring 
of human actions, he will be the true 
benefactor to the workman, who shall 
prove that community of interest 
between master and man, which has 
never yet been established ; and who © 
shall be able to show that high wages 
are as beneficial to one purty as to 
the other. 

As for the education of the work- 
ing-class, which is naturally put first 
in any scheme for the permanent im- 
provement of their condition, that 
is a phrase which may mean one or .« 
other of two very different things. 
It may mean the teaching of work- 
ing-men’s children in schools which 
are as exactly as possible fac-simileg 
of the schools for the rich. This is 
the meaning thus far commonly at- 
tached to it; and the results of our 
attempts in this direction are chiefly 
seen in the increased circulation of 
bad newspapers and loose novels in 
our public libraries, in an increasing 
discontent with their condition, in the 
minds of working men and women, 
and an. increasing jealousy and ani- 
mosity towards people who are better 
off. 

On the other hand, the education 
of the working-classes may mean 
the training of their children for the 
employments in which they are to 
spend their lives. That is to say, 
their teaching may be technical, like 
the teaching in professional schools, 
with methods not copied from those 
of the schools of general literature, 
but fitted as exactly as may be to the 
needs of the lines of lite which they 
are to follow. 

At present, it seems to me a ques- 
tion whether what is familiarly 
known as the superior education 
of the working-classes has not pro- 
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duced more harm than good. It has 
killed the old system of apprentice- 
ship, which, with many hardships and 
abuses, had the one virtue, very much 
to the point, of teaching the young 
workman how to work; but it has 
given us nothing in its place; and 
while the physical condition of the 
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farm-laborer or the mill-operative is 
doubtless better than it was halfa 
century ago, the quality of his work 
is probably inferior, and his rela- 
tions with his employer and the com- 
munity are certainly more embar- 
rassed and exasperated with every 
yéar. 





THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A REMARKABLE FACT. 


A stLencE followed. I need hardly 
say we had listened intently. During 
the story my father had scarcely in- 
terrupted the narrator. I had not 
spoken a word. She had throughout 
maintained a certain matter-of-fact, 
almost cold style, no doubt because 
she was herself the subject of her 
story ; but we could read between the 
lines, imagine much she did not say, 
and supply color when she gave only 
outline ; and it moved us both deeply. 
My father sat perfectly composed, be- 
traying his emotion in silence alone. 
For myself, I had a great lump in my 
throat, but in part from the shame 
which mingled with my admiration. 
The silence had not lasted more than 
a few seconds, when I yielded toa 
struggling impulse, rose, and kneeling 
before her, put my hands on her knees, 
said, “ Forgive me,” and could say no 
more. She put her hand on my shoul- 
der, whispered, “ My dear Mrs. Perci- 
vale!” bent down her face and kissed 
me on the forehead. 

“ How could you help being shy of 
me?” she said. “Perhaps I ought 
to have come to you and explained it 
all ; but I shrink from self-justification, 


—at least before a fit opportunity 
makes it comparatively easy.” 

“That is the way to give it all its 
force,” remarked my father. 

“T suppose it may be,” she return- 
ed. “But I hate talking about my- 
self: it is an unpleasant subject.” 

“ Most people do not find it such,” 
said my father. “I could not honestly 
say that I do not enjoy talking of my 
own experiences of life. 

“ But there are differences, you see,” 
she rejoined. “ My history looks to 
me such a matter of course, such a 
something I could not help, or have 
avoided if I would, that the telling of 
it is unpleasant, because it implies an 
importance which does not belong to 
it.” 

“St. Paul says something of the 
same sort,— that a necessity of preach- 
ing the gospel was laid upon him,” 
remarked my father; but it seemed to 
make no impression on Miss Clare, for 
she went on as if she had not heard 
him. 

“You see, Mr. Walton, it is not in 
the least as if, living in comfort, I 
had taken notice of the misery of the 
poor for the want of such sympathy 
and help asI could give them, and 
had therefore gone to live amongst 
them that I might so help them: it is 
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quite different from that. If I had 
done so, I might be in danger of mag- 
nifying not merely my office but my- 
self. On the contrary, I have been 
trained to it in such slow and necessi- 
tous ways, that it would be a far 
greater trial to me to forsake my work 
than it has ever been to continue it.” 

My father said no more, but I knew 
he had his own thoughts. I remained 
kneeling, and felt for the first time as 
if I understood what had led to saint- 
worship. 

“ Won’t you sit, Mrs. Percivale ?” 
she said, as if merely expostulating 
with me for not making myself com- 
fortable. 

“ Have you forgiven me?” I asked. 

“How can I say I have, when I 
never had any thing to forgive?” 

“Well, then, I must go unforgiven, 
for I cannot forgive myself,” I said. 

“Q Mrs. Percivale! if you think 
how the world is flooded with forgive- 
ness, you will just dip in your cup, and 
take what you want.” 

I felt that I was making too much 
even of my own shame, rose humbled, 
and took my former seat. 

Narration being over, and my 
father’s theory now permitting him to 
ask questions, he did so plentifully, 
bringing out many lights, and elu- 
cidating several obscurities. The story 
grew upon me, until the work to 
which Miss Clare had given herself 
seemed more like that of the Son of God 
than any other I knew. For she was 
not helping her friends from afar, but 
as one of themselves,— nor with money 
but with herself; she was not conde- 
scending to them, but finding her 
highest life in companionship with 
them. It seemed at least more like 
what his life must have been before 
he was thirty, than any thing else I 
could think of. I held my peace how- 
ever ; for I felt that to hint at such a 
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thought would have greatly shocked 
and pained her. 

No doubt the narrative I have 
given is plainer and more coherent for 
the questions my father put; but it 
loses. much from the omission of one 
or two parts which she gave dramati- 
cally, with evident enjoyment of the 
fun that was in them. I have also 
omitted all the interruptions which 
came from her not unfrequent refer- 
ence to my father on points that came 
up. At length I ventured to remind 
her of something she seemed to have 
forgotten. 

“When you were telling us, Miss 
Clare,” I said, “ of the help that came 
to you that dreary afternoon in the 
empty house, I think you mentioned 
that something which happened after- 
wards made it still more remarkable.” 

“ Oh, yes!” she answered : “ I forgot 
about that. I did not carry my history 
far enough to be reminded of it again. 

“Somewhere about five years ago, : 
Lady Bernard, having several schemes 
on foot for helping such people as I 
was interested in, asked me if it would 
not be nice to give an entertainment 
to my friends, and as many of the 
neighbors as I pleased, to the number 
of about a hundred. She wanted to 
put the thing entirely in my hands, 
and it should be my entertainment, 
she claiming only the privilege of de- 
fraying expenses. I told her I should 
be delighted to convey her invitation, 
but that the entertainment must not 
pretend to be mine; which, besides 
that it would be a falsehood, and there- 
fore not to be thought of, would perplex 
my friends, and drive them to the 
conclusion either that it was not mine, 
or that I lived ‘amongst them under 
false appearances. She confessed the 
force of my arguments, and let me 
have it my own way. 

“She had bought a large house to 
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be a home for young women out of 
employment, and in it she proposed 
the entertainment should be given: 
there were a good many nice young 
women inmates at the time, who, she 
said, would be all willing to help us to 
wait upon our guests. The idea was 
carried out, and the thing succeeded 
admirably. We had music and games, 
the latter such as the children were 
mostly acquainted with, only produ- 
cing more merriment and conducted 
with more propriety than were usual 
in the court or the streets. I may 
justremark, in passing, that, had these 
been children of the poorest sort, we 
should have had to teach them; for 
one of the saddest things is that such, 
in London at least, do not know how 
to play. We had tea and coffee and 
biscuits in the lower rooms, for any 
who pleased ; and they were to have 
a solid supper afterwards. With none 
of the arrangements, however, had I 
any thing todo; for my business was 
to be with them, and help them to 
enjoy themselves. All went on capi- 
tally ; the parents entering into the 
merriment of their children, and help- 
ing to keep it up. 

“In one of the games, I was seated 
on the floor with a handkerchief tied 
over my eyes, waiting, I believe, for 
some gentle trick to be played upon 
me, that I might guess at the name 
of the person who played it. There 
was a delay —of only a few seconds 
— long enough, however, for a sudden 
return of that dreary November after- 
noon in which I sat on the floor too 
miserable even to think that I was 
cold and hungry. Strange to say, it 
was not the picture of it that came 
back to me first, but the sound of my 
own voice calling aloud in the ringing 
echo of the desolate rooms that I was 
of no use to anybody, and that God 
had forgotten me utterly. With the 
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recollection, a doubtful expectation 
arose which moved me to a scarce con- 
trollable degree. I jumped to my 
feet, and tore the bandage from my 
eyes. 

“ Several times during the evening 
I had had the odd yet well-known 
feeling of the same thing having hap- 
pened before; but I was too busy 
entertaining my friends to try to ac- 
count for it: perhaps what followed 
may suggest the theory, that in not a 
few of such cases the indistinct re- 
membrance of the previous occurrence 
of some portion of the circumstances 
may cast the hue of memory over the 
whole. As—my eyes blinded with 
the light and straining to recover 
themselves——I stared about the 
room, the presentiment grew almost 
conviction that it was the very room 
in which I had so sat in desolation 
and despair. Unable to restrain my- 
self, I hurried into the back room: 
there was the cabinet beyond! Ina 
few moments more I was absolutely 
satisfied that this was indeed the 
house in which I had first found 
refuge. For atime I could take no 
further share in what was going on, 
but sat down inacorner and cried for 
joy. Some one went for Lady Ber- 
nard, who was superintending the 
arrangements for supper in the music- 
room behind. She came in alarm. I 
told her there was nothing the matter 
but a little too much happiness, and, 
if she would come into the cabinet, I 
would tell her all about it. She did 
so, and a few words made her a hearty 
sharer in my pleasure. She insisted 
that I should tell the company all 
about it; ‘for’ she said, ‘you do not 
know how much it may help some 
poor creature to trust in God’ I 
promised I would, if I found I could 
command myself sufficiently. She 
left me alone for a little while, and 
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after that I was able to join in the 
games again. 

“ At supper I found myself quite 
composed, and, at Lady Bernard’s re- 
quest, stood up, and gave them all a 
little sketch of grannie’s history, of 
which sketch what had happened that 
evening was made the central point. 
Many of the simpler hearts about me 
received it, without question, as a 
divine arrangement for my comfort 
and encouragement, — at least, thus I 
interpreted their looks to each other, 
and the remarks that reached my 
ear; but presently a man stood up, — 
one who thought more than the rest 
of them, perhaps because he was blind, 
—a man at once conceited, honest, 
and sceptical; and silence having 
been made for him, — ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,’ he began, as if he had 
been addressing a public meeting, 
‘you’ve all heard what grannie has 
said. It’s very kind of her to give 
us so much of her history. It’s a 
very remarkable one, J think, and 
she deserves to have it. As to what 
upset her this very night as is, — and 
I must say for her, I’ve knowed her 
now for six years, and I never knowed 
her upset afore,—and as to what 
upset her, all I can say is, it may or 
may not ha’ been what phylosophers 
call a coincydence; but at the same 
time, if it wasn’t a coincydence, and if 
the Almighty had a hand in it, it 
were no more than you might expect. 
He would look at it in this light, you 
see, that maybe she was wrong to 
fancy herself so down on her luck as 
all that, but she was a good soul, not- 
withstandin,’ and he would let her 
know he hadn’t forgotten her. And so 
he set her down in that room there, — 
wi’ her eyes like them here o’ ming 
as hever was no manner o’ use to me, 
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—for a minute, jest to put her in 

mind o’ what had been, and what she 

had said there, an’ how it was all so 
different now. In my opinion, it were 
no wonder as she broke down, God 
bless her! I beg leave to propose her. 
health.’ So they drank my health in 

lemonade and ginger-beer; for we were 

afraid to give some of them stronger 

drink than that, and therefore had 

none. Then we bad more music and 

singing; and a clergyman, who knew 

how to be neighbor to them that had 

fallen among thieves, read a short 

chapter and a collect or two, and said, 
a few words to them. Then grannie 

and her children went home together, 

all happy, but grannie the happiest of 
them all.” 

“Strange and beautiful!” said my 
father. “But,” he added, after a 
pause, “you must have met with 
many strange and beautiful things in 
such a life as yours; for it seems to 
me that such a life is open to the en- 
trance of all simple wonders. Con- 
ventionality and routine and arbitrary 
law banish their very approach.” 

“ TI believe,” said Miss Clare, 
“that every life has its own private 
experience of the strange and beauti- 
ful. But I have sometimes thought 
that perhaps God took pains to bar out 
such things of the sort as we should 
be no better for. The reason why 
Lazarus was not allowed to visit the 
brothers of Dives was, that the re- 
pentance he would have urged would 
not have followed, and they would 
have been only the worse in conse- 
quence.” 

“ Admirably said,” remarked my 
father. 

Before we took our leave, I had en- 
gaged Miss Clare to dine with us 
while my father was in town. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
LADY BERNARD. 


Wuen she came we had no other 
guest, and so had plenty of talk with 
her. Before dinner I showed her my 
husband’s pictures ; and she was espe- 
cially pleased with that which hung 
in the little room off the study, which 
I called my boudoir, —a very -ugly 
word, by the way, which I am trying 
to give up, — with a curtain before it. 
My father has described it in “The 
Seaboard Parish :” a pauper lies dead, 
and they are bringing in his coffin. 
She said it was no wonder it had not 
been sold, notwithstanding its excel- 
lence and force; and asked if I would 
allow her to bring Lady Bernard to 
see it. After dinner Percivale had a 


long talk with her, and succeeded in 
persuading her tosit to him ; not, how- 
ever, before I had joined my entreaties 
with his, and my father had insisted 


that her face was not her own, but 
belonged to all her kind. 

The very next morning she came 
with Lady Bernard. The latter said 
she knew my husband well by repu- 
tation, and had, before our marriage, 

asked him to her house, but had not 
" been fortunate enough to possess suffi- 
cient attraction. Percivale was much 
taken with her, notwithstanding a 
certain coldness, almost sternness of 
manner, which was considerably re- 
pellent, — but only for the first few 
moments, for, when her eyes lighted 
up, the whole thing vanished. She 
was much pleased with some of his 
pictures, criticising freely, and with 
evident understanding. The imme- 
diate result was, that she bought both 
the pauper picture and that of the 
dying knight. 

“But I am sorry to deprive your 
lovely room of such treasures, Mrs. 
Percivale,” she said, with a kind smile. 


“Of course I shall miss them,” I 
returned ; “ but the thought that you 
have them will console me. Besides, 
it is good to have a change ; and there 
are only too many lying in the study, 
from which he will let me choose to 
supply their place.” 

“Will you let me come and see 
which you have chosen ?” she asked. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” I 
answered. 

“ And will you come and see me? 
Do you think you could persuade your 
husband to bring you to dine with 
me?” 

I told her I could promise the one 
with more than pleasure, and had 
little doubt of being able to do the 
other, now that my husband had seen 
her. 

A reference to my husband’s dislike 
to fashionable society followed, and I 
had occasion to mention his feeling 
about being asked without me. Of 
the latter, Lady Bernard expressed 
the warmest approval; and of the 
former, said that it would have no 
force in respect of her parties, for 
they were not at all fashionable. 

This was the commencement of a 
friendship for which we have much 
cause to thank God. Nor did we 
forget that it came through Miss 
Clare. 

I confess I felt glorious over my 
cousin Judy; but I would bide my 
time. Now that I am wiser, and I 
hope a little better, I see that I was 
rather spiteful; but I thought then I 
was only jealous for my new and beau- 
tiful friend. Perhaps, having wrong- 
ed her myself, I was the more ready 
to take vengeance on her wrongs from 
the hands of . another; which was 
just the opposite feeling to that I 
ought to have had. 

In the mean time, our intimacy with 
Miss Clare grew. She interested me 
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in many of her schemes for helping 
the poor; some of which were for 
providing them with work in hard 
times, but more for giving them an 
interest in life itself, without which, 
she said, no one would begin to inquire 
into its relations and duties. One of 
her positive convictions was, that you 
ought not to give them any thing they 
ought to provide for themselves, such 
as food or clothing or shelter. In 
such circumstances as rendered it im- 
possible for them to do so, the ought 
was in abeyance. But she heartily 
approved of making them an occa- 
sional present of something they 
could not be expected to procure for 
themselves, — flowers, -for instance. 


“You would not imagine,” I have 
heard her say, “how they delight in 
flowers. All the finer instincts of 
their being are drawn to the surface 
at the sight of them. Iam sure they 
prize and enjoy them far more, not 


merely than most people with gardens 
and greenhouses do, but far more even 
than they would if they were deprived 
ofthem. A gift of that sort can ouly 
do them good. But I would rather 
give a workman a gold watch than 
aleg of mutton. By a present you 
mean a compliment; and none feel 
more grateful for such an acknowledg- 
ment of your human relation to them, 
than those who look up to you as 
their superior.” 

Once, when she was talking thus, I 
ventured to object, for the sake of 
hearing her further. 

“But,” I said, “sometimes the 
most precious thing you can give a 
man is just that compassion which 
you seem to think destroys the value 
of a gift.” 

“When compassion itself is pre- 
cious to a man,” she answered, “it 
must be because he loves you, and 
believes you love him. When that is 
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the case, you may give him any thing 
you like, and it will do neither you 
nor him harm. But the man of in- 
dependent feeling, except he be thus 
your friend, will not unlikely resent 
your compassion, while the beggar 
will accept it chiefly as a pledge for 
something more to be got from you; 
and so it will tend to keep him in 
beggary.” 

“Would you never, then, give 
money, or any of the necessaries of 
life, except in extreme, and, on the 
part of the receiver, unavoidable ne- 
cessity ?” I asked. 

“T would not,” she answered ; “ but 
in the case where a man cannot help 
himself, the very suffering makes a 
way for the love which is more than 
compassion to manifest itself. In 
every other case, the true way is to 
provide them with work, which is 
itself a good thing, besides what they 
gain by it. Ifa man will not work, 
neither should he eat. It must be 
work with an object in it, however: 
it must not be mere labor, such as 
digging a hole and filling it up again, 
of which I have heard. No man 
could help resentment at being set to 
such work. You ought to let him 
feel that he is giving something of 
value to you for the money you give 
to him. But I have known a whole 
district so corrupted and degraded by 
clerical alms-giving, that one of the 
former recipients of it declared, as 
spokesman for the rest, that three- 
pence given was far more acceptable 
than five shillings earned.” 

A good part of the little time I. 
could spare from my own family was 
now spent with Miss Clare in her 
work, through which it was chiefly 
that we became by degrees intimate 
with Lady Bernard. If ever there 
was a woman who lived this outer life 
for the sake of others, it was she. 
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Her inner life was, as it were, suffi- 
cient for herself, and found its natural 
outward expression in blessing others. 
She was like a fountain of living 
water that could find no vent but into 
the lives of her fellows. She had suf- 
fered more than falls to the ordinary 
lot of women, in those who were re- 
lated to her most nearly, and for 
many years had looked for no personal 
blessing from without. She said to 
me once, that she could not think of 
any thing that could happen to herself 
to make her very happy now, except 
a loved grandson, who was leading a 
strange, wild life, were to turn outa 
Harry the Fifth,—a consummation 
which, however devoutly wished, was 
not granted her; for the young man 
died shortly after. I believe no one, 
not even Miss Clare, knew half the 
munificent things she did, or what 
an immense proportion of her large 
income she spent upon other people. 
But, as she said herself, no one under- 
stood the worth of money better; and 
no one liked betier to have the worth 
of it: therefore she always adminis- 
tered her ciiarity with some view to 
the value of the probable return, — 
with some regard, that is, to the 
amount of good likely to result to 
others from the aid given to one. 
She always took into consideration 
whether the good was likely to be 
propagated, or to die with the receiver. 
She confessed to frequent mistakes ; 
but such, she said, was the principle 
upon which she sought to regulate 
that part of her stewardship. 

_ I wishI could give a photograph 
of her. She was slight, and appeared 
taller than she was, being rather 
stately than graceful, with a command- 
ing forehead and still blue eyes. She 
gave at first the impression of coldnesg, 
with a touch of haughtiness. But 
this was, I think, chiefly the result 
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of her inherited physique; for the 
moment her individuality appeared, 
when her being, that is, came into 
contact with that of another, all this 
impression vanished in the light that 
flashed into her eyes, and the smile 
that illumined her face. Never did 
woman of rank step more triumphant- 
ly over the barriers which the cumu- 
lated custom of ages has built between 
the classes of society. She laid great 
stress on good manners, little on what 
is called good birth ; although to the 
latter, in its deep and true sense, she 
attributed the greatest @ priori value, 
as the ground of obligation in the 
possessor, and of expectation on the 
part of others. But I shall have an 
opportunity of showing more of what 
she thought on this subject presently ; 
for I bethink me that it occupied a 
great part of our conversation at a 
certain little gathering, of which I am 
now going to give an account. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MY SECOND DINNER-PARTY. 


For I judged that I might now give 
another little dinner: I thought, that, 
as Percivale had been doing so well 
lately, he might afford, with his know- 
ing brother’s help, to provide, for his 
part of the entertainment, what might 
be good enough to offer even to Mr. 
Morley; and I now, knew Lady Ber- 
nard sufficiently well to know also 
that she would willingly accept an 
invitation from me, and would be 
pleased to meet Miss Clare, or, indeed, 
would more likely bring her with her. 

I proposed the dinner, and Percivale 
consented to it. My main object being 
the glorification of Miss Clare, who 
had more engagements of one kind 
and another than anybody I knew, I 
first invited her, asking her to fix her 
own day, at some considerable remove. 
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Next I invited Mr. and Mrs. Morley, 
and next Lady Bernard, who went out 
very little. Then I invited Mr. Black- 
stone, and last of all Roger — though 
I was almost as much interested in 
his meeting Miss Clare asin any thing 
else connected with the gathering. 
For he had been absent from London 
for some time on a visit to an artist 
friend at the Hague, and had never 
seen Miss Clare since the evening on 
which he and I quarrelled — or rather, 
to be honest, I quarrelled with him. 
All accepted, and I looked forward to 
the day with some triumph. 

I had better calm the dread of my 
wifely reader by at once assuring her 
that I shall not harrow her feelings 
with any account of culinary blunders. 
The moon was in the beginning of 
her second quarter, and my cook’s 
brain tolerably undisturbed. Lady 
Bernard offered me her cook for the 
occasion ; but I convinced her that my 
wisdom would be to decline the offer, 
seeing such external influence would 
probably tend to disintegration. I 
went over with her every item of every 
dish and every sauce many times, — 
without any resulting sense of securi- 
ty, I confess; but I had found, that, 
odd as it may seem, she always did 
better the more she had to do. I 
believe that her love of approbation, 
excited by the difficulty before her, in 
its turn excited her intellect, which 
then arose to meet the necessities of 
the case. 

Roger arrived first, then Mr. Black- 
stone; Lady Bernard brought Miss 
Clare; and Mr. and Mrs. Morley came 
last. There were several introductions 
to be gone through, —a ceremony in 
which Pervivale, being awkward, 
woul give me no assistance; whence 
I failed to observe how the presence 
of Miss Clare affected Mr. and Mrs. 
Morley; but my husband told me 
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that Judy turned red, and that Mr. 
Morley bowed to her with studied 
politeness. I took care that Mr. 
Blackstone should take her down to 
dinner, which was served in the study 
as before. 

The conversation was broken and 
desultory at first, as is generally the 
case at a dinner-party — and perhaps 
ought to be; but one after another be- 
gan to listen to what was passing be- 
tween Lady Bernard and my husband 
at the foot of the table, until by degrees 
every one became interested, and took 
a greater or less part in the discussion. 
The first of it I heard was as next 
follows. 

“Then you do believe,” my hus- 
band was saying, “in the importance 
of what some of the Devonshire people 
call havage?” 

“ Allow me toask what they mean 
by the word,” Lady Bernard returned. 

“ Birth, descent, — the people you 
come of,” he answered. 

“Of course I believe that descent 
involves very important considera- 
tions.” 

“No one,” interposed Mr. Morley, 
“can have a better right than your 
ladyship to believe that.” 

“One cannot have a better right 
than another to believe a fact, Mr. 
Morley,” she answered with a smile. 
“Tt is but a fact that you start better 
or worse according to the position of 
your starting-point.” 

“Undeniably,” said Mr Morley. 
“ And for all that is feared from the 
growth of levelling notions in this 
country, it will be many generations 
before a profound respect for birth is 
eradicated from the feelings of the 
English people.” 

He drew in his chin with a jerk, 
and devoted himself again to his plate, 
with the air of a “ Dixi.” He was not 
permitted to eat in peace, however. 
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“Tf you allow,” said Mr. Blackstone, 
“that the feeling can wear out, and 
is wearing out, it matters little how 
long it may take to prove itself of a 
false, because corruptible nature. No 
growth of notions will blot love, hones- 
ty, kindness, out of the human heart.” 

“Then,” said Lady Bernard archly, 
“am I to understand, Mr. Blackstone, 
that you don’t believe it of the least 
importance to come of decent people?” 

“Your ladyship puts it well,” said 
Mr. Morley, laughing mildly, ‘and 
with authority. The longer the 
descent ” — 

“The more doubtful,” interrupted 
Lady Bernard, laughing. “One can 


hardly have come of decent people all 
through, you know. Let us only hope, 
without inquiring too closely, that 
their number preponderates in our 
own individual cases.” 

Mr. Morley stared for a moment, 
and then tried to laugh, but unable 


to determine whereabout he was in 
respect of the question, betook himself 
to his glass of sherry. 

Mr. Blackstone considered it the 
best policy in general not to explain 
any remark he had made, but to say 
the right thing better next time in- 
stead. I suppose he believed, with 
another friend of mine, that “when 
explanations become necessary, they 
become impossible,” a paradox well 
worth the consideration of those who 
write letters to newspapers. But 
Lady Bernard understood him well 
enough, and was only unwinding the 
clew of her idea. 

“On the contrary, it must be a 
most serious fact,” he rejoined, “to 
any one who like myself believes that 
the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children.” 

“Mr. Blackstone,” objected Roger, 
“T can’t imagine you believing such 
a manifest injustice.” 
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.“Tt has been believed in all ages by 
the best of people,” he returned. 

_ “To whom possibly the injustice of 
it never suggested itself. For my 
part, I must either disbelieve that, or 
disbelieve in a God.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, don’t you see 
it is a fact? Don’t you see children 
born with the sins of their parents 
nestling in their very bodies? You 
see on which horn of your own dilemma 
you would impale yourself.”. 

“ Wouldn’t you rather not believe 
in a God than believe in an unjust 
one?” 

“An unjust god,” said Mr. Black- 
stone, with the honest evasion of one 
who will not answer an awful question 
hastily, “ must be a false god, that is, 
no god. Therefore I presume there 
is some higher truth involved. in every 
fact that appears unjust, the percep- 
tion of which would nullify the appear- 
ance.” 

“T see none in the present case,” 
said Roger. 

“T will go farther than assert the 
mere opposite,” returned Mr. Black- 
stone. “I will assert that it is an 
honor to us to have the sins of our 
fathers laid upon us. For thus it is 
given into our power to put a stop to 
them, so that they shall descend no 
farther. IfI thought my father had 
committed any sins for which I might 
suffer, I should be unspeakably glad to 
suffer for them, and so have the privi- 
lege of taking a share in his burden, 
and some of the weight of it off his 
mind. You see the whole idea is that 
of a family, in which we are so grandly 
bound together, that we must suffer 
with and for each other. Destroy 
this consequence, and you destroy the 
lovely idea itself, with all its thousand- 
fold results of loveliness.” 

* You anticipate what I was going 
to say, Mr. Blackstone,” said Lady 
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Bernard. “I would differ from you 
only in one thing. The chain of 
descent is linked after such a compli- 
cated pattern, that the non-conduct- 
ing condition of one link, or of many 
links even, cannot break the trans- 
mission of qualities. I may inherit 
from my great-great-grandfather or 
mother, or some one ever so much far- 
ther back. That which wasactivewrong 
in some one or other of my ancestors, 
may appear in me as an impulse to that 
same wrong, which of course I have 
to overcome ; and if I succeed, then it 
is so far checked. But it may have 
passed, or may yet pass, to others of 
his descendants, who have, or will 
have to do the same — for who knows 
how many generations to come? — 
before it shall cease. Married people, 


you see, Mrs. Percivale, have an awful 
responsibility in regard of the future 
of the world. You cannot tell to how 
many millions you may transmit your 


failures or your victories.” 

“Tf I understand you right, Lady 
Bernard,” said Roger, “it is the per- 
sonal character of your ancestors, and 
not their social position, you regard 
as of importance.” 

“Tt was of their personal character 
alone I was thinking. But of course 
I do not pretend to believe that there 
are not many valuable gifts more 
likely to show themselves in what is 
called a long descent; for doubtless a 
continuity of education does much to 
develop the race.” 

“But if it is personal character 
you chiefly regard, we may say we are 
all equally far descended,” I remark- 
ed; “for we have each had about the 
same number of ancestors with a 
character of some sort or other, whose 
faults and virtues have to do with ours, 
and for both of which we are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blackstone, in a most real 
and important sense aceountable.” 
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“Certainly,” returned Lady Ber- 
nard ; “and it is impossible to say in 
whose descent the good or the bad 
may predominate. I cannot tell, for 
instance, how much of the property I 
inherit has been honestly come by, or 
is the spoil of rapacity and injustice.” 

“You are doing the best you can to 
atone for such a possible fact, then, by 
its redistribution,” said my husband. 

“TI confess,” she answered, “the 
doubt has had some share in determin- 
ing my feeling with regard to the 
management of my property. I have 
no right to throw up my stewardship, 
for that was none of my seeking, and 
I do not know any one who has a bet- 
ter claim to it; but I count it only a 
stewardship. Iam not at liberty to 
throw my orchard open, for that would 
result not only in its destruction, but 
in a renewal of the fight of centuries 
ago for its possession ; but I will try 
to distribute my apples properly. 
That is, I have not the same right to 
give away foolishly that I have to 
keep wisely.” 

“Then,” resumed Roger, who had 
evidently been pondering what Lady 
Bernard had previously said, “you 
would consider what is called klep- 
tomania as the impulse to steal trans- 
mitted by a thief-ancestor ? ” 

“Nothing seems to me more likely. 
I know a nobleman whose servant 
has to search his pockets for spoons 
or forks every night as soon as he is 
in bed.” 

“TI should find it very hard to 
define the difference between that and 
stealing,” said Miss Clare, now first 
taking a part in the conversation. “I 
have sometimes wondered whether 
kleptomania was not merely the fash- 
ionable name for stealing.” 

“The distinction is a difficult one, 
and no doubt the word is occasionally 
misapplied. But I think there is a 
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difference. The nobleman to whom 
I referred makes no objection to being 
thus deprived of his booty ; which, for 
one thing, appears to show that the 
temptation is intermittent, and par- 
takes at least of the character of a 
disease.” 

“But are there not diseases which 
are only so much the worse diseases 
that they are not intermittent ?” said 
Miss Clare. “Is it not hard that the 
privileges of kleptomania should be 
confined to the rich ? You never hear 
the word applied toa poor child, even 
if his father was, habit and repute, a 
thief. Surely, when hunger and cold 
aggravate the attacks of inherited 
temptation, they cannot at the same 
time aggravate the culpability of 
yielding to them?” 

“On the contrary,” said Roger, 
“one would naturally suppose they 
added immeasurable excuse.” 

“Only,” said Mr. Blackstone, 


“there comes in our ignorance, and 


consequent inability to judge. The 
very fuct of the presence of motives 
of a most powerful kind renders it 
impossible to be certain of the pres- 
ence of the disease; whereas other 
motives being apparently absent, we 
presume disease as the readiest way 
of accounting for the propensity; I 
do not therefore think it is the only 
way. I believe there are cases in 
which it comes of pure greed, and is 
of the same kind as any other injustice 
the capability of exercising which is 
more generally distributed. Why 
should a thief be unknown in a class, 
a proportion of the members of which 
is capable of wrong, chicanery, oppres- 
sion, indeed any form of absolute 
selfishness /” 

“ At all events,” said Lady Ber- 
nard, “so long as we do our best to 
help them to grow better, we cannot 
make too much allowance for such as 
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have not only been born with evil 
impulses, but have had every animal 
necessity to urge them in the same 
direction ; while, on the other hand, 
they have not had one of those 
restraining influences which a good 
home and education would have af- 
forded. Such must, so far as devel- 
opment goes, be but a little above the 
beasts.” 

“You open a very difficult ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Morley: “What are 
we to do with them? Supposing 
they are wild beasts, we can’t shoot 
them; though that would, no doubt, 
be the readiest way to put an end to 
the breed.” 

“ Even that would not suffice,” said 
Lady Bernard. “There would al- 
ways be a deposit from the higher 
classes sufficient to keep up the breed. 
But, Mr. Morley, I did not say wild 
beasts: I only said beasts. There is 
a great difference between a tiger and 
a sheep-dog.” 

“There is nearly as much between 
a Seven-Dials-rough and a sheep- 
dog.” 

“In moral attainment, I grant 
you,” said Mr. Blackstone; “but in 
moral capacity, no. Besides, you 
must remember, both what a descent 
the sheep-dog has, and what pains 
have been taken with his individual 
education, as well as that of his an- 
cestors.”” 

“ Granted all that,” said Mr. Mor- 
ley, “there the fact remains. For 
my part, I confess I don’t see what 
is to be done. The class to which 
you refer goes on increasing. There’s 
this garrotting now. I spent a win- 
ter at Algiers lately, and found even 
the suburbs of that city immeasur- 
ably safer than any part of London 
is now, to judge from the police- 
reports. Yet Iam accused of inhu- 
manity and selfishness if I decline to 
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write a check for every shabby fel- 
low who calls upon me pretending to 
be a clergyman, and to represent this 
or that charity in the East End!” 

“Things are bad enough in the 
West End, within a few hundred 
yards of Portland Place, for instance,” 
murmured Miss Clare. 

“Tt seems to me highly unreason- 
able,” Mr. Morley went on. “ Why 
should I spend my money to perpetu- 
ate such a condition of things? ” 

“That would in all likelihood be 
the tendency of your subscription,” 
said Mr. Blackstone. 

“Then why should I?” repeated 

Mr. Morley with a smile of triumph. 
' But,” said Miss Clare, in an apol- 
ogetic tone, “it seems to me you 
make a mistake in regarding the poor 
as if their poverty were the only dis- 
tinction by which they could be clas- 
sified. The poor are not ail thieves 


and garroters, nor even all unthank- 
ful and unholy. There are just as 
strong and as delicate distinctions 
too, in that stratum of social exist- 


ence as in the upperstrata. I should 
imagine Mr. Morley knows a few, be- 
longing to the same social grade with 
himself, with whom, however, he would 
be sorry to be on any terms of in- 
timacy.” 

“Not a few,” responded Mr. Mor- 
ley with a righteous frown. 

“ Then I, who know the poor as well 
at least as you can know the rich, hav- 
ing lived amongst them almost from 
childhood, assert that I am acquainted 
with not a few, who, in all the essen- 
tials of human life and character, 
would be an honor to any circle.” 

“T should be sorry to seem to im- 
ply that there may not be very wor- 
thy people amongst them, Miss Clare ; 
but it is not such who draw our atten- 
tion to the class.” 

“Not such who force themselves 
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upon your attention certainly,” said 
Miss Clare; “but the existence of 
such may be an additional reason for 
bestowing some attention on the class 
to which they belong. Is there not 
such a mighty fact as the body of 
Christ? Is there no connection be- 
tween the head and the feet ? ” 

“T had not the slightest purpose 
of disputing the matter with you, 
Miss Clare,” said Mr. Morley —I 
thought rudely, for who would use 
the word disputing at a dinner-tuble ? 
“On the contrary, being a practical 
man, I want to know what is to be 
done. It is doubtless a great misfor- 
tune to the community that there 
should be such sinks in our cities ; but 
who is to blame for it ? — that is the 
question.” 

“Every man who says, Am I my 
brother’s keeper? Why, just con- 
sider, Mr. Morley: suppose in a 
family there were one less gifted than 
the others, and that in consequence 
they all withdrew from him, and took 
no interest in his affairs: what would 
become of him ? Must he not sink ? ” 

“Difference of rank is a divine 
appointment, — you must allow that. 
If there were not a variety of grades, 
the social machine would soon come to 
a stand-still.” 

“A strong argument for taking 
care of the smallest wheel, for all the 
parts are interdependent. That there 
should be different classes is undoubt- 
edly a divine intention, and not to be 
turned aside. But suppose the less- 
gifted boy is fit for some manual la- 
bor; suppose he takes to carpentering, 
and works well, and keeps the house 
tidy, and every thing in good repair, 
while his brothers pursue their studies 
and prepare for professions beyond 
his reach: is the inferior boy degraded 
by doing the best he can? Is there 
any reason in the nature of things 
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why he should sink? But he will 
most likely sink, sooner or later, if 
his brothers take no interest in his 
work, and treat him as a being of 
nature inferior to their own.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. 
Morley, “but is he not on the very 
supposition inferior to them ? ” 

“ Tntellectually, yes; morally, no; 
for he is doing his work, possibly bet- 
ter than they, and therefore taking a 
higher place in the eternal scale. But 
granting all kinds of inferiority, his 
nature remains the same with their 
own; and the question is, whether 
they treat him as one to be helped up, 
or one to be kept down; as one un- 
worthy of sympathy, or one to be 
honored for filling his part: in a word, 
as one belonging to them, or one 
whom they put -up with only because 
his work is necessary to them.” 

“What do you mean by being 
‘helped up’?” asked Mr. Morley. 

“T donot mean helped out of his 
trade, but helped to make the best 
of it, and of the intellect that finds 
its development in that way.” 

“Very good. But yet I don’t see 
how you apply your supposition.” 

“For an instance of application, 
then: How many respectable people 
know or care a jot about their ser- 
vants, except as creatures necessary 
to their comfort ?” 

“Well, Miss Clare,” said Judy, 
addressing her for the first time, “if 
you had had the half to do with ser- 
vants I have had, you would alter 
your opinion of them.” 

“T have expressed no opinion,” re- 
turned Miss Clare. “I have only 
said that masters and mistresses 
know and care next to nothing about 
them.” 

“ They are a very ungrateful class, 
do what you will for them.” 

“T am afraid they are at present 
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growing more and more corrupt as a 
class,” rejoined Miss Clare; “but 
gratitude is a high virtue, therefore 
in any case I don’t see how you could 
look for much of it from the com- 
mon sort of them. And yet while some 
mistresses do not get so much of it as 
they deserve, I fear most mistresses 
expect far more of it than they have 
any right to.” 

“ You can’t get them to speak the 
truth.” 

“That I am afraid is a fact.” 

“T have never known one on 
whose word I could depend,” insisted 
Judy. 

“My father says he has known 
one,” I interjected. 

“ A sad confirmation of Mrs. Mor- 
ley,” said Miss Clare. “But for my 
part I: know very few persons in 
any rank on whose representation of 
things I could absolutely depend. 
Truth is the highest virtue, and sel- 
dom grows wild. It is difficult to 
speak the truth, and those who have 
tried it longest best know how diffi- 
cult it is. Servants need to be taught 
that as well as everybody else.” 

'“There is nothing they resent so 
much as being taught,” said Judy. 

“ Perhaps: they are very far from 
docile; and I believe it is of little 
use to attempt giving them direct 
lessons.” 

“How, then, are you to teach 
them ?” 

“By making it very plain to them, 
but without calling their attention to 
it, that you speak the truth. In the 
course of a few years they may 
come to tell a lie or two the Jess for 
that.” 

“ Not a very hopeful prospect,” said 
Judy. 

“ Not a very rapid improvement,” 
said her husband. 

“T look for no rapid improvement,” 
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so early in a history as the supposi- 
tion implies,” said Miss Clare. 

“ But would you not tell them how 
wicked it is?” I asked. 

They know already that it is wicked 
to tell lies; but they do not feel that 
they are wicked in making the as- 
sertions they do. Theless said about 
the abstract truth, and the more 
shown of practical truth, the better 
for those whom any one would teach 
to forsake lying. So, at least, it ap- 
pears to me. I despair of teaching 
others, except by learning myself.” 

“Tf you do no more than that, you 
will hardly produce an appreciable 
effect in a lifetime.” 

“Why should it be appreciated ? ” 
rejoined Miss Clare. 

“T should have said, on the con- 
trary,” interposed Mr. Blackstone, 
addressing Mr. Morley, “if you do 
less — for more you cannot do— you 
will produce no effect whatever.” 

“ We have no right to make it a 
condition of our obedience, that we 
shall see its reflex in the obedience 
of others,” said Miss Clare. “We 
have to pull out the beam, not the 
mote.” * 

“ Are you not, then, to pull the mote 
out of your brother’s eye?” said 
Judy. 

“In no case and on no pretence, 
until you have pulled the beam out 
of your own eye,” said Mr. Black- 
stone; “which I fancy will make 
the duty of finding fault with one’s 
neighbor a rare one; for who will ven- 
ture to say he has qualified himself 
for the task ?” 

It was no wonder that a silence fol- 
lowed upon this; for the talk had got 
to be very serious for a dinner-table. 
Lady Bernard was the first to speak. 
It was easier to take up the dropped 
thread of the conversation than to be- 
gin a new reel, 
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“Tt cannot be denied,” she said, 
“ whoever may be to blame for it, that 
the separation between the rich and the 
poor has either been greatly widened 
of late, or, which involves the same 
practical necessity, we have become 
more aware of the breadth and depth 
of a gulf which, however it may 
distinguish their circumstances, ought 
not to divide them from each other. 
Certainly the rich withdraw them- 
selves from the poor. Instead, for 
instance, of helping them to bear 
their burdens, they leave the still 
struggling poor of whole parishes to 
sink into hopeless want, under the 
weight of those who have already 
sunk beyond recovery. I am not sure 
that to shoot them would not involve 
less injustice. At all events, he that 
hates his brother is a murderer.” 

“ But there is no question of hat- 
ing here,” objected Mr. Morley. 

“T am not certain that absolute 
indifference to one’s neighbor is not 
as bad. It came pretty nearly to the 
same thing in the case of the priest 
and the Levite, who passed by on the 
other side,” said Mr. Blackstone. 

“ Still,” said Mr. Morley, in all 
the self-importance of one who 
prided himself on the practical, “I do 
not see that Miss Clare has proposed 
any remedy for the state of things 
concerning the evil of which we are 
all agreed. What is to be done? 
What can J do now? Come, Miss 
Clare.” 

Miss Clare was silent. 

“Marion, my child,” said Lady 
Bernard, turning to her, “will you 
answer Mr. Morley?” 

“Not, certainly, as to what he can 
do: that question I dare not under- 
take to answer. I can only speak of 
what principles I may seem to have 
discovered. But until a man begins 
to behave to those with whom he 
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comes into personal contact as par- 
takers of the same nature, to recog- 
nize, for instance, between himself 
and his trades-people a bond superior 
to that of supply and demand, I can- 
‘not imagine how he is to do any 
thing towards the drawing together 
of the edges of the gaping wound in 
the social body.” 

“But,” persisted Mr. Morley, who, 
I began to think, showed some real 
desire to come at a practical conclu- 
sion, “suppose a man finds himself 
incapable of that sort of thing — for 
it seems to me to want some rare 
qualification or other to be able to con- 
verse with an uneducated person ” — 

“There are many such, especially 
amongst those who follow handi- 
crafts,” interposed Mr. Blackstone, 
“who think a great deal more than 
most of the so-called educated. There 
is a truer education to be got in the 
pursuit of a handicraft than in the 
life of a mere scholar. But I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Morley.” 

“Suppose,” resumed Mr. Morley, 
accepting the apology without dis- 
claimer, — “Suppose I find I can do 
nothing of that sort; is there nothing 
of any sort I can do?” 

“Nothing of the best sort, I firmly 
believe,” answered Miss Clare; “ for 
the genuine recognition of the human 
relationship can alone give value to 
whatever else you may do, and indeed 
can alone guide you to what ought to 
be done. I had a rather painful 
illustration of this the other day. A 
gentleman of wealth and position 
offered me the use of his grounds for 
‘some of my poor friends, whom I 
wanted to take out for a half-holidey. 
In the neighborhood of London, that 
is a great boon. But unfortunately, 
whether from his mistake or mine, I 
was left with the impression that he 
would provide some little entertain- 
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ment for them; I am certain that at 
least milk was mentioned. It was a 
lovely day; every thing looked beau- 
tiful; and although they were in no 
great spirits, poor things, no doubt 
the shade and the grass and the 
green trees wrought some good in 
them. Unhappily, two of the men 
had got drunk on the way ; and, fear- 
ful of giving offence, I had to take 
them back to the station, — for their 
poor helpless wives could only ery, — 
and send them home by train. I 
should have done better to risk the 
offence, and. take them into the 
grounds, where they might soon have 
slept it off under a tree. I had some 
distance to go, and some difficulty in 
getting them along; and when I got 
back I found things in an unhappy 
condition, for nothing had been given 
them to eat or drink, — indeed, no at- 
tention had been paid them whatever. 
There was company at dinner in the 
house, and I could not find any one 
with authority. I hurried into the 
neighboring village, and bought the 
contents of two bakers’ shops, with 
which I returned in time to give each 
a piece of bread before the company 
came out to look atthem. A gayly- 
dressed group, they stood by them- 
selves languidly regarding the equal- 
ly languid but rather indignant 
groups of ill-clad and hungry men 
and women upon the lawn. They 
made no attempt to mingle with 
them, or arrive at a.notion of what 
was moving in any of their minds. 
The nearest approach to communion 
I saw was a poke or two given to a 
child with the point of a parasol. 
Were my poor friends likely to return 
to their dingy homes with any great 
feeling of regard for the givers of 
such cold welcome ? ” 

“But that was an exceptional 
case,” said Mr. Morley. 
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_ “Chiefly in this,” returned Miss 
Clare, “that it was a case at all — 
that they were thus presented with a 
little more room on the face of the 
earth for a few hours.” 

“ But you think the fresh air may 
have done them good?” 

“Yes; but we were speaking, I 
thought, of what might serve towards 
the filling up of the gulf between the 
classes.” 

“ Well, will not all kindness shown 
to the poor by persons in a superior 
station tend in that direction ?” 

“T maintain that you can do noth- 
ing for them in the way of kindness 
that shall not result in more harm 
than good, except you do it from and 
with genuine charity of soul; with 
some of that love, in short, which is 
the heart of religion. Except what 
is done for them is so done as to draw 
out their trust and affection, and so 


raise them consciously in the human 
scale, it can only tend either to hurt 
their feelings and generate indigna- 
tion, or to encourage fawning and 
beggary. But” — 

“T am entirely of your mind,” said 


Mr. Blackstone. “But do go on.” 

“TI was going to add,” said Miss 
Clare, “that while no other chasity 
than this can touch the sore, a good 
deal might yet be effected by bare 
justice. It seems to me high time 
that we dropped talking about char- 
ity, and took up the cry of justice. 
There, now, is a ground on which a 
man of your influence, Mr. Morley, 
might do much.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, 
Miss Clare. So long as I pay the 
market value for the labor I employ, 
I do not see how more can be de- 
manded of me — as a right, that is.” 

“We will not enter on that ques- 
tion, Marion, if you please,” said 
Lady Bernard. 
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Miss Clare nodded, and went on. 

“Ts it just in the nation,” she said, 
“to abandon those who can do noth- 
ing to help themselves, to be preyed 
upon by bad landlords, railway-com- 
panies, and dishonest trades-people 
with their false weights, balances, and 
measures, and adulterations to boot, — 
from all of whom their more wealthy 
brethren are comparatively safe? 
Does not a nation exist for the pro- 
tection of its parts? Have these no 
claims on the nation? Would you 
call it just in a family to abandon its 
less gifted to any moral or physical 
spoiler who might be bred within it ? 
To say a citizen must take care of 
himself may be just where he can 
take care of himself, but cannot be 
just where that is impossible. A 
thousand causes, originating mainly 
in the neglect of their neighbors, 
have combined to sink the poor into 
a State of moral paralysis: are we to 
say the paralyzed may be run over in 
our streets with. impunity? Must 
they take care of themselves? Have 
we not to awake them to the very 
sense that life is worth caring for? I 
cannot but feel that the bond between 
such a neglected class, and any nation 
in which it is to be found, is very lit- 
tle stronger than, if indeed as strong 
as, that between slaves and their 
masters. Who could preach to them 
their duty to the nation, except on 
grounds which such a nation ac- 
knowledges only with the lips?” 

“You have to prove, Miss Clare,” 
said Mr. Morley, in a tone that 
seemed intended to imply that he was 
not in the least affected by mistimed 
eloquence, “that the relation is that 
of a family.” 

“T believe,” she returned, “that it 
is closer than the mere human rela- 
tion of the parts of any family. But, 
at all events, until we are their 
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friends it is worse than useless to pre- 
tend to be such, and until they feel 
that we are their friends it is worse 
that useless to talk to them about 
God and religion. They will none of 
it from our lips.” 

“ Will they from any lips? Are 
they not already too far sunk towards 
the brutes to be capable of receiving 
any such rousing influence?” sug- 
gested Mr. Blackstone with a smile, 
evidently wishing to draw Miss Clare 
out yet further.” 

“You turn me aside, Mr. Black- 
stone. I wanted fo urge Mr Morley 
to go into parliament as_ spiritual 
member for the poor of our large 
towns. Besides, I know you don’t 
think as your question would imply. 
As far as my experience guides me, 
I am bound to believe that there is a 
spot of soil in every heart sufficient 
for the growth of a gospel seed. And 
I believe, moreover, that not only is 


he a fellow-worker with God who 
sows that seed, but that he also is 
one who opens a way for that seed to 


enter the soil. If such preparation 
were not necessary, the Saviour would 
have come the moment Adam and 
Eve fell, and would have required no 
Baptist to precede him.” 

A good deal followed which I 
would gladly record, enabled as I now 
am to assist my memory by a more 
thorough acquaintance with the views 
of Miss Clare. But 1 fear I have al- 
ready given too much conversation at 
once. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE END OF THE EVENING. 


Wuat specially delighted me dur- 
ing the evening, was the marked at- 
tention, and the serious look in the 
eyes, with which Roger listened. It 
was not often that he did look seri- 
ous. He preferred, if possible, to get 


a joke out of a thing; but when he 
did enter into an argument, he was 
always fair. Although prone to take 
the side of objection -to any religious 
remark, he yet never said any thing 
against religion itself. But his prin- 
ciples, and indeed his nature, seemed 
as yet in a state of solution, — un- 
crystallized, as my father would say. 
Mr. Morley, on the other hand, 
seemed an insoluble mass, incapable 
of receiving impressions from other 
minds. Any suggestion of his own 
mind, as to a course of action or a 
mode of thinking, had a good chance 
of being without question regarded 
as reasonable and right: he was more 
than ordinarily prejudiced in his own 
favor. The day after they thus met 
at our house, Miss Clare had a letter 
from him, in which he took the high 
hand with her, rebuking her solemnly 
for her presumption in saying, as he 
represented it, that no good could be 
done except after the fashion she laid 
down, and assuring her that she 
would thus alienate the most valuable 
assistance from any scheme she might 
cherish for the amelioration of the 
condition of the lower classes. It 
ended with the offer of a yearly sub- 
scription of five pounds to any project 
of the wisdom of which she would 
take the trouble to convince him. 
She replied, thanking him both for 
his advice and his offer, but saying, 
that, as she had no scheme on foot 
requiring such assistance, she could 
not at present accept the latter; 
should, however, any thing show it- 
self for which that sort of help was 
desirable, she would take the liberty 
of reminding him of it. 

When the ladies rose, Judy took 
me aside, and said, — 

“What does it all mean, Wyn- 
nie?” 

“ Just what you hear,” I answered. 
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“You asked us, to have a triumph 
over me, you naughty thing!” 

“ Well — partly —if I am to be 
honest ; but far more to make you do 
justice to Miss Clare. You being 
my cousin, she had a right to that at 
my hands.” 

“Does Lady Bernard know as 
much about her as she seems ? ” 

“She knows every thing about 
her, and visits her, too, in her very 
questionable abode. You see, Judy, 
a report may be a fact, and yet be 
untrue.” 

“I’m not going to be lectured by a 
chit like you. But I should like to 
have a little talk with Miss Clare.” 

“T will make you an opportunity.” 

I did so, and could not help over- 
hearing a very pretty apology; to 
which Miss Clare replied, that she 
feared she only was to blame, inas- 
much as she ought to have explained 


the peculiarity of her circumstances © 


before accepting the engagement. 
At the time, it had not appeared to 
her necessary, she said; but now she 
would make a point of explaining 
before she accepted any fresh duty of 
the kind, for she saw it would be 
fairer to both parties. It was no 
wonder such an answer should en- 
tirely disarm cousin Judy, who forth- 
with begged she would, if she had no 
objection, resume her lessons with the 
children at the commencement of the 
next quarter. 

“But I understand from Mrs. Per- 
civale,” objected Miss Clare, “that 
the office is filled to your thorough 
satisfaction.” 

“Yes; the lady I have is an excel- 
lent teacher; but the engagement 
was only for a quarter.” 

“Tf you have no other reason for 
parting with her, I could not think 
of stepping into her place. It would 
be a great disappointment to her, and 
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my want of openness with you would 
be the cause of it. If you should 
part with her for any other reason, I 
should be very glad to serve you 
again.” 

Judy tried to argue with her, but 
Miss Clare was immovable. 

“Will you let me come and see 
you, then ?” said Judy. 

“ With all my heart,” she answered. 
“You had better come with Mrs. 
Percivale, though, for it would not be 
easy for you to find the place.” 

We went up to the drawing-room 
to tea, passing through the study, 
and taking the gentlemen with us. 
Miss Clare piayed to us, and sang 
several songs, — the last a ballad of 
Schiller’s, “The Pilgrim,” setting 
forth the constant striving of the soul 
after something of which it never lays 
hold. The last verse of it I managed 
toremember. It was this :— 

* Thither, ah! no footpath bendeth ; 

Ah! the heaven above, so clear, 


Never, earth to touch, descendeth ; 
And the There is never Here!” 


“That is a beautiful song, and 
beautifully sung,” said Mr. Black- 
stone; “but I am a little surprised 
at your choosing to sing it, for you 
cannot call it a Christian song.” 

“Don’t you find St. Paul saying 
something very like it again and 
again?” Miss Clare returned with a 
smile, as if she perfectly knew what 
he objected to. “You find him 
striving, journeying, pressing on, 
reaching out to lay hold, but never 
having attained, — ever conscious of 
failure.” 

“That is true; but there is this 
huge difference, — that St. Paul ex- 
pects to attain, — is confident of one 
day attaining; while Schiller, in that 
lyric at least, seems—TI only say 
seems — hopeless of any satisfaction : 
Das Dort ist niemals Hier.” 
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“Tt may have been only a mood,” 
said Miss Clare. “St. Paul had his 
moods also, from which he had to 
rouse himself to fresh faith and hope 
and effort.” 

“But St. Paul writes only in his 
hopeful moods. Such alone he counts 
worthy of sharing with his fellows. 
If there is no hope, why, upon any 
theory, take the t#ouble to say so? 
It is pure weakness to desire sym- 
pathy in hopelessness. Hope alone 
‘justifies. as well as excites either 
utterance or effort.” 

“T admit all you say, Mr. Black- 
stone; and yet I think such a poem 
invaluable ; for is not Schiller therein 
the mouth of the whole creation 
groaning and travailling and inarticu- 
lately crying out for the sonship ?” 

“Unconsciously, then. He does 
not know what he wants.” 

“ Apparently, not. Neither does 
the creation. Neither do we. We 
do know it is, oneness with God we 
want; but of what that means we 
have only vague, though glowing 
hints.” 

I saw Mr. Morley scratch his left 
ear like a young calf, only more im- 
patiently. 

“ But,” Miss Clare went on, “is it 
not invaluable as the confession of 
one of the noblest of spirits, that he 
had found neither repose nor sense 
of attainment ? ” 

“ But,” said Roger, “did you ever 
know any one of those you call 
Christians who professed to have 
reached satisfaction ; or, if so, whose 
life would justify you in believing 
him ?” 

“TJ have never known a satisfied 
Christian, I confess,” answered Miss 
Clare. “Indeed, I should take satis- 
faction as a poor voucher for Christi- 
anity. But I have known several 
contented Christians. 


I. might, in 
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respect of one or two of them, use a 
stronger word, — certainly not satis- 
fied. I believe there is a grand, 
essential unsatisfaction, —I do not 
mean dissatisfaction, — which adds 
the delight of expectation to the 
peace of attainment; and that, I pre- 
sume, is the very consciousness of 
heaven. But where faith may not 
have produced even contentment, it 
will yet sustain hope; which, if we 
may judge from the ballad, no mere 
aspiration can. We must believe in 
a living ideal, before we can have a 
tireless heart; an ideal which draws 
our poor vague ideal to itself, to fill 
it full and make it alive.” 

I should have been amazed to hear 
Miss Clare talk like this, had I not 
often heard my father say that aspi- 
ration and obedience were the two 
mightiest forces for development. 
Her own needs and her own deeds 
had been her tutors; and the light 
by which she had read their lessons 
was the candle of the Lord within 
her. 

When my husband would have put 
her into Lady Bernard’s carriage, as 
they were leaving, she said she should 
prefer walking home; and, as Lady 
Bernard did not press her to the 
contrary, Percivale could not remon- 
strate. “I am sorry I cannot walk 
with you, Miss Clare,” he said. “J 
must not leave my duties, but ” — 

“There’s not the slightest occa- 
sion,” she interrupted. “I know 
every yard of the way. Good-night.” 

The carriage drove off in one di- 
rection, and Miss Clare tripped light- 
ly along in the other. Percivale 
darted into the house, and told Roger, 
who snatched up his hat, and bounded 
after her. Already she was out of 
sight; but he, following light-footed, 
overtook her in the crescent. It was, 
however, only after persistent entreaty 
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that he prevailed on her to allow him 
to accompany her. 

“You do not know, Mr. Roger,” 
she said pleasantly, “what you may 
be exposing yourself to, in going 
with me. I may have to do some- 
thing you wouldn’t like to have a 
share in.” 

“T shall be only too glad to have 
the humblest share in any thing you 
draw me into,” said Roger. 

As it fell out, they had not gone 
far before they came upon a little 
crowd, chiefly of boys, who ought to 
have been in bed long before, gath- 
ered about a man and woman. The 
man was forcing his company on a 
woman who was evidently annoyed 
that she could not get rid of him. 

“Is he your husband?” asked 
Miss Clare, making her way through 
the crowd. 

“No, miss,” the woman answered. 
“T never saw him afore. I’m only 
just come in from the country.” 

She looked more angry than 
frightened. Roger said her black 
eyes flashed dangerously, and she felt 
about the bosom of her dress — for a 
knife, he was certain. ‘ 

“You leave her alone,” he said to 
the man, getting between him and 
her. 

“Mind your own business,” re- 
turned the man, in a voice that 
showed he was drunk. 

For a moment Roger was unde- 
cided what to do ; for he feared involv- 
ing Miss Clare in a row, a8 he called 
it. But when the fellow, pushing 
suddenly past him, laid his hand on 
Miss Clare, and shoved her away, he 
gave him a blow that sent him stag- 
gering into the street; whereupon, to 
his astonishment, Miss Clare, leaving 
the woman, followed the man, and as 
soon as he had recovered his equi- 
librium, laid her hand on his arm and 
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spoke to him, but in a voice so low 
and gentle that Roger, who had fol- 
lowed her, could not hear a word she 
said. For a moment or two the man 
seemed to try to listen, but his condi- 
tion was too much for him; and, turn- 
ing from her, he began again to follow 
the woman, who was now walking 
wearily away. Roger again inter- 
posed. 

“Don’t strike him, Mr. Roger,” 
cried Miss Clare: “he’s too drunk 
for that. But keep him back if 
you can, while I take the .woman 
away. If I see a policeman, I will 
send him.” 

The man heard her last words, and 
they roused him to fury. He rushed 
at Roger, who, implicitly obedient, 
only dodged to let him pass, and 
again confronted him, engaging his 
attention until help arrived. He was, 
however, by this time so fierce and 
violent, that Roger felt bound to as- 
sist the policeman. 

As soon as the man was locked up, 
he went to Lime Court. The moon 
was shining, and the narrow passage 
lay bright beneath her. Along the 
street, people were going and coming, 
though it was past midnight, but the 
court was very still. He walked into 
it as far as the spot where we had to- 
gether seen Miss Clare. The door at 
which she had entered was open ; but 
he knew nothing of the house or its 
people, and feared to compromise her 
by making inquiries. He walked 
several times up and down, somewhat 
anxious, but gradually persuading 
himself that in all probability no 
further annoyance had befallen her; 
until at last he felt able to leave the 
place. 

He came back to our house, where, 
finding his brother at his final pipe 
in the study, he told him all about 
their adventure. 





Nor many months ago, a friend of 
mine met an English gentleman re- 
cently returned from the north shore 
of Lake Superior. The gentleman 
was enthusiastic; and the stories he 
had to tell about the vast masses of 
silver he had seen, could only be com- 
pared to what Dumas wrote concern- 
ing the fabled cave of Monte Christo. 
After listening to all his observations, 
my friend ventured to remark, “ You 
propose to pass several weeks in Bos- 
ton. You also propose, I presume, to 
pass your time as pleasantly as pos- 
sible. Now, let me give you a little 
advice. If you do not wish to make 
almost every other man you meet 
‘sick,’ don’t say to him any thing 
about a mine.” The remark was pecu- 
liarly appropriate; for very few peo- 
ple, save the interested parties, have 
any idea of the vast amount of Bos- 
ton capital that has been squandered 
during the past ten years in disas- 
trous mining schemes, to use a very 
mild phrase. And yet,as a rule, the 
unfortunate sufferers had no one but 
themselves to blame. Mining shares 
were bought more with reference to 
their market value than their intrin- 
sic worth. If any one will calmly 
look back upon the wild era of specu- 
lation that prevailed during the latter 
days of our war, in this class of securi- 
ties, I think he must be willing to 
admit that he lost his money quite as 
much from the lack of ordinary busi- 
ness prudence, as from the lack of 
valuable mineral property. At all 
events, aside from personal experience, 
every one must be aware that there 
have been and are mines that yield 
their owners enormous returns. I am 
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going to give a short description of a 
successful mine, arara avis certainly ; 
but an avis undoubted, notwithstand- 
ing. And at the outset, I disclaim 
any intention of indulging in specu- 
lative theories; for although my short 
story to many may appear to be rather 
too suggestive of the Arabian Nights 
for unqualified belief, still not one 
fact will be stated that cannot be 
readily verified. Moreover, I wish 
to be understood as speaking of the 
past, not the future; and, for argu- 
ment’s sake, am quite willing to admit 
that one year from now the Silver 
Islet Mine will be a thing of the past, 
worthless and almost forgotten. That 
any such untoward result, under the 
doctrine of chances, is to be looked 
for, is very improbable, to say the 
least ; yet, in view of the great uncer- 
tainty and hazard of mining, it cer- 
tainly should be regarded as within 
the range of possibility. 

Almost every one interested in 
mining matters has heard of the 
Montreal Mining Company. On the 
north shore of Lake Superior this 
company owned one hundred and 
eight thousand acres of land, pur- 
chased from time to time, after hav- 
ing been carefully selected by com- 
petent exploring parties. Included 
in these vatious purchases was an ob- 
long tract, about five miles coast-wise 
in length, and two miles in width, 
situated say twenty miles northerly 
from the eastern end of Isle Royale, 
and five miles easterly from Thunder 
Cape, designated and known as 
“ Wood’s Location.” About one mile 
from the main shore was a long, nar- 
row shoal, or reef, called Island, for 
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courtesy’s sake, composed of trap- 
rock, having an exposed surface of 
not over eight feet in height and eighty 
feet in length. On this island, said 
to be part of-a diorite dyke, running 
nearly east and west, a transverse 
silver fissure vein of great power, 
bearing about twelve degrees west, was 
discovered. A few tons of ore were 
blasted out that yielded over twenty 
thousand dollars. Notwithstanding 
this rich discovery, the Montreal 
Mining Company determined to take 
advantage of any temporary excite- 
ment in the market, and dispose of 
all their mineral lands. But it was 
difficult to find a purchaser at the 
price named, two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars in gold. The 
enterprise certainly had forbidding 
aspects. The locality was remote, 
wild, and desolate. And even sup- 


posing that the lode realized all 


that it promised, it was by no means 
improbable that the purchasers might 
find that they were not such wise 
birds after all. The vein crossed the 
Islet three feet under water, and upon 
& priori grounds no one could be sure 
that works could be constructed of 
sufficient strength to protect the mine 
from the lake, its fields of floating 
ice from without, and leakages from 
within. However, a little over one 
year ago the whole property passed 
into the possession of a party of gen- 
tlemen in the United States, who 
immediately commenced active opera- 
tions for prosecuting the enterprise. 
No one familiar with mining matters 
need be told that there was a vast 
amount of work to be done. Moreover, 
in this particular instance it was all- 
important to push forward opera- 
tions with the utmost energy. The 
season was far advanced, the time of 
storms at hand, and winter approach- 
ing. On the first day of September, 
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1870, the terms of the purchase were 
settled, and the necessary papers 
signed. On the 2d or 3d of Septem- 
ber, Capt. Wm. B. Frue sailed from 
Marquette, taking with him some 
sixty miners, their subsistence, to- 
gether with a multitude of articles 
unnecessary to detail, but of real or 
possible necessity. As soon as the 
mining party reached their destina- 
tion, a fewshastily and roughly con- 
structed buildings were erected upon 
the main shore. Then several men 
were detailed to explore the immediate 
vicinity, in order to find out whether 
any discoveries could be made of 
sufficient importance to justify the 
confidently entertained belief, that 
the silver ore clearly in view at the 
Islet was an outcrop’ of a vein, sup- 
posed to extend, at a varying depth, 
for a long distance below the bed of 
the lake, or whether, on the contrary, 
it was simply a deposit of silver, 
more commonly called a “ pocket.” 
Intermediate between Silver Islet and 
the main shore was a small tract of 
land called Burnt Island. There a 
large vein, having the same north- 
westerly direction, and containing 
lead, mundic, and other minerals, but 
not much’ silver, was found. On the 
shore, two shafts were sunk, and such 
slight examination as the pressure of 
other work would admit of gave most 
flattering indications of the continu- 
ous value of the vein. Meanwhile 
the preliminary examination of the 
vein at the Islet was of such promise, 
that it was soon decided to commence 
mining operations in a legitimate 
and regular way, always a hazardous 
and expensive undertaking, but in 
this case particularly hazardous and 
expensive, as, before a shaft could be 
sunk, it was necessary to encircle the 
rock with a water-tight enclosure, or 
coffer-dam. Although fully three 
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hundred feet of the white spar, 
seamed with native silver, could be 
distinctly seen, yet for prudential 
‘reasons the coffer-dam was made to 
embrace but seventy feet of the vein. 
The enclosure that was constructed 
was not of a very durable charac- 
ter; Capt. Frue prudently preferring 
more fully to satisfy himself of the 
nature and extent of the lode, before 
spending a large amount of money 
on something that might prove to be 
perfectly useless. Slight as were 
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these preparations, mining operations 
proper were necessarily subordinated to 
them ; hence the quantity of ore that 
was mined during the first few months 
and sent to New York to be smelted 
did not surprise any one. Double 
the amount might have been and was 
looked for. Its surpassing richness, 
however, astounded even the owners, 
sanguine as they were. J. R. Eck- 
feldt, of the United States Mint, made 
the following report : — 


U. 8. Mint, PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31, 1870. 


Result of assay of five samples silver ore from Silver Islet, Lake Superior. 
No. 1. A. Metallic Lead, 22} per cent. 


Silver, ‘per ton, in gold value, 


No. 2. B. Lead, 2} per cent. 


Silver, per ton, in gold value, 


No. 3. D. Lead, 18 per cent. 


Silver, per ton, in gold value, 


$4.483.00 


$11.286.00 


$8.408.00 


No. 4. DD. (From bottom of pit) Lead, 27 per cent. 


Silver, per ton, in gold value, 


$11.197.00 


No. 5. C. (From south end of pit) Lead, 144 per cent. 


Silver, per ton, in gold value, 


Of course these samples were care- 
fully selected ; and I do not intend to 
convey the idea that the actual reduc- 
tion of the average ore by smelting 
produced equal results. 

On the twenty-sixth day of Novem- 
ber, when navigation closed, and the 
last shipment of ore was made, the 
shaft was reported to be eighteen feet 
deep, and the vein, as worked, eight feet 
wide, with perpendicular and well-de- 
fined walls, and a matrix of calc, spar, 
and silver oré commingled. Up to 


$17.257.00 
J. R. EckFExpt, 
Assayer. 


Signed, 


this time the product of the mine 
was seventy odd tons, which was for- 
warded in barrels to the smelting 
and refining works of Edward Bal- 
bach, Newark, N.J. Mr. Thomas 
Macfarlane, assayer and metallurgist, 
in making a report to C. A. Trow- 
bridge, Secretary, said, “ After this ore 
was crushed, and sampled in lots, I 
made careful assays of the different 
samples, and the results were as fol- 
lows, viz. : — 


Lot No. 1. 61 bbls., weighing 17,893, tons, 934 ,29, per ton, gold value. 


“ 2. 62 “ “ 
“ 3. 84 “ “ 
“ 4. 81 oe “ 
“ 5.85 “ 
“ 6. 82 “ 6“ 
“ 7,82 « “ 





164977 tons, not yet crushed. 
83952 tons, 1.189 37; ond a gold value. 
84920 tons, 1.266 84, “ 
84744 tons, 1.243 4, “ 
84522 tons, 1.635 ft, “ 
84584 tons, 1.763 48, “ 


ee & 
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The above-mentioned lots are placed in the order as shipped from the mine. Lot 
No. 2 was at the bottom of the pile, and has not yet been reached. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas MacraRLangE, 
Assayer and Metallurgist. 


Very little was heard from the 
mine during the next few months, 
but what little was heard was of the 
most encouraging nature. Letters 
dated January, 1871, said, “ From 
sixty to seventy thousand dollars’ 
worth of ore in store, not including 
that of inferior quality;” “north 
end very rich;” “bunches of ore 
larger, and more metallic silver ;” 
“vein shows as good as ever.” Early 
in the following spring, the ice that 
had formed during the winter began 
to break up; and, to the consternation 
of the superintendent and resident 
agent, the coffer-dam with all its out- 
lying crib-work was swept away, and 
the mine flooded with water. As has 
already been said, the works con- 
structed during the previous autumn 
were not of a very durable character, 
and it was not expected that they 
would last for any great length of 
time. Yet their complete and sud- 
den destruction was not anticipated, 
and startled the managers of the en- 
terprise. Fortunately all the valua- 
ble silver-ore was safely housed upon 
the land, and more fortunately still 
not a single life was lost. The rich- 
ness, extent, and capacity of the mine 
being at this time, in the opinion of 
Capt. Frue, sufficiently demonstrated, 
he decided, at a great expense, to con- 
struct at once a new coffer-dam ; and 
he secured the services of a competent 
civil engineer, under whose superin- 
tendence the works, as they stand 
to-day, have been built. It seems to 
me that any one who has seen the 
huge structure, enclosing as it does 
nearly three acres, must feel reason- 


ably sure that it will stand against any 
buffetings of the waves orice. It is 
surrounded by a broad, massive break- 
water of timber crib-work, filled with 
stone, enclosed by a covering of tim- 
ber; the cribs on the outside being 
sixty-four feet wide and eight feet 
high. The shaft, which is very large 
and very strong, and which rises some 
ten feet above the surface of the rock, 
is made of the most substantial and 
solid timber, and is protected on the 
outside by grouting in cement. 

The work of mining up to the 
early part of the summer of 1871 had 
been confined to the Islet, where a 
space seventy feet long and forty feet 
deep had been worked out, producing 
nearly six hundred thousand dollars. 
Further explorations had been made 
upon the shore, but at the depth of 
thirty feet no valuable ore was found. 
One thing, however, was conclusively 
demonstrated, viz., that, although the 
vein on the shore was not as rich as 
that at the Islet, it was still part of the 
same vein; and, in the opinion of 
prominent geologists, it is confidently 
expected, that, as soon as the various 
shafts already commenced have been 
sunk sufficiently deep, another rich 
“chimney” will be found. Noth- 
ing has been heard from the mine 
since the end of November, 1871. In 
an official letter dated New York, 
Dec. 13, 1871, is the following: “I 
left the mine about the middle of 
November, and it was then looking as 
well as I ever saw it. The shaft was 
down ninety feet, and very rich in the 
bottom. I took out specimens from the 
floor of the mine at different points for 
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one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
which I have here, and which are 
fully as rich in silver as any average 
that was made during the summer.” 
And now, it may be asked, what has 
been the result of the year’s work ? 
Suppose that A or B had invested 
five thousand dollars in this enter- 
prise: what would be his financial 
condition to-day? Toany such ques- 
tion it may be replied, that the expen- 
ditures and outlays have thus far 
been so varied in character, and so 
forced by the peculiarities of the en- 
terprise, that it is impracticable to 
designate such as are properly charge- 
able to the production of ore; what- 
ever such cost may have been it will 
undoubtedly be relatively less in the 
future. It may be said, however, that 
the original owners bought their re- 
spective interests subject to several 
possible and indeed probable assess- 
ments; for while two hundred and 


twenty-five thousand dollars in gold 
was the price of the property, only fifty 
thousand dollars was in cash, the terms 
of the purchase stipulating that the 
balance was to be paid, with interest, 


during the following year. Without 
calling for any assessments, the whole 
of the purchase-money has been paid. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars have been spent in per- 
manent improvements, the mine lib- 
erally opened ; yet the board of trus- 
tees (for the property is still held 
under a trust agreement) have been 
able to divide over two hundred per 
cent, and next month will probably 
be able to declare a dividend of an 
equal amount. In view of these facts, 
does it seem so very strange that the 
shares, or parts as they are called, 
which a little over one year ago could 
have been bought for fifty dollars each, 
should have recently been sold as high 
as twenty-five hundred dollars ? 


Such is a brief and very superficial 
description of the property known as 
“ Wood’s Location,” or “ Silver Islet.” 
It is very difficult to make any one 
realize what has been done in this 
region during the past sixteen months. 
People listen patiently, perhaps with 
some interest, to what you have to 
say, and then, remembering their own 
credulity when they dreamed of pos- 
sessing a mine, that, according to the 
prospectus at least, was to produce 
untold wealth of gold or silver or pe- 
troleum, complacently smile, and take 
a sort of gloomy satisfaction in the 
thought, that, after all, the world is 
still the same old world, and that all 
the fools that dwell therein are not 
yet dead. 

Still, unless the signs of the 
times are utterly to be disbelieved, 
the north shore of Lake Superior is 
likely soon to be the scene of wild 
speculation. Sixteen months ago, 
Wood’s Location was a wild and 
almost inaccessible district, as desolate 
and lonely as the most devoted re- 
cluse of olden times could have 
dreamed or prayed for. Not a ves- 
tige of a human being, save an oc- 
casional Indian or an exploring party, 
could be seen. Now, as if by magic, 
the whole scene has changed. A 
busy town has sprung up, with its 
post-office, its church, and its com- 
fortable though roughly constructed 
dwelling-houses. And when it is 
considered that this great change 
was caused by the discovery of silver 
on a desolate rock, one might almost 
believe that chaos had come again. 
This is said to be a prosaic age, 
yet the magnificent visions of the 
Eastern romances bid fair to be 
equalled by the realities of Silver Islet. 
Trite, but oftentimes singularly accu- 
rate, is the old saying, that “truth is 
stranger than fiction.” 
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Twun drops together fall from heaven, 
And strike upon a farmer’s roof ; 
Sundering they run, till one, aloof, 
To the Atlantic deep is given : 


And one to the Pacific rolls. 

So to a far and alien sky, 

Two infants from one cradle fly, 

With different birth-mark on their souls. 


L 
We meet him; in his cordial look 
We see and feel a new sun rise, 
Which sends an added glow to skies 
Whence sorrow half the splendor took. 


The cloud-racks hold a brighter gold, 
New perfume wings the blithesome breeze; 
And even in blackest clouds, he sees 


The lining which they shall unfold. 
° 


As turns the sunflower to her god, 
Our spirit in his smile expands, 
And loosens round it all the bands 
Which held us captive to the sod. 


Our better angel seems to plead 

For virtues wintry skies had sealed ; 
The violet goodness stands revealed, 
Which thought itself a common weed. 


He puts a life in every thing, — 
In Hope, in Faith, and last in us; 
And glittering in the sky we swing 
The sword he makes victorious. 


IL. 
The other’s eye diminishes 
The world, which it can darken too: 
Less sweet the heaven’s discouraged blue, 
And shadow all around us lies. 
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His owl-like wish proclaims the night, 
Even where the Imperial splendor smiles. 
His look the innocent joy defiles, 

Which blackens in untimely blight. 


He sees this world a whistling ball, 

Sent spinning on through cheerless space ; 
And life to man, an empty chase 

For doubtful good, if good at all. 


His supine spirit shames the brutes, 
Who circle grateful through their days. 
His eye on mirth can look disgrace, 
And make the evil it imputes. 


There sits an ever mocking sprite, 
Whose swiftest comment is dispraise ; 
Who by a glance the heart betrays, 
And sullies with a stain the light. 


He dwarfs this fair romantic earth 
To a shop-counter, where the shares 
Enchantment offers lose their worth, 
And spleen sees always gaining hers. 


How through his talk the fluffy air 
Thickens, where spindles ring in rows ; 
The belted wheel, which near him glows, 
Is scarce of vital warmth more bare. 


We hear the hum of swarming towns; 
Crash through their streets the iron trains ! 
What matter! wood or metal gains 

If he his youthful dreams renounce. 


God help them both! Impartial Love 
Shall couch the blindness, nor condemn 
The faulty eye: for both of them 

One perfect sight in realms above. 
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SIX OF ONE 


BY 


HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was Jane’s first visit with her 
sister Sophy. Also it was her sister’s 
first winter in Boston. 

Ned Bardles had made his fortune 
in Cottonswick, where he lived over 
a dozen years. Since then he had 
been a year in St. Louis; afterwards, 
he and his wife spent six months in 
Paris. This was very convenient for 
Mrs. Bardles, because she could pick 
up all her furniture there for the 
house Ned had been building on the 
new land. For the original Bardleses 
were Boston people. 

Happily it was a large house, for 
it was one through which the whole 
Bardles family swept, from morning 
till night. Aunts, uncles, cousins, 
sisters, sisters-in-law, and brothers 
ditto, made it their grand central 
rendezvous. It might be called’ the 
Bardles highway. There were walls 
to the house; but they shut in, and 
never shut out. 

Not that Ned Bardles showed a 
special partiality for his ‘own family, 
but there were so many of them! 
And only Jane and her aunt on the 
Burgess side. It was Ned who had 
suggested that Jane should come and 
spend the winter with them. Sophy 
had determined that she would bring 
his youngest. sister, Christine, into 
society that very winter, and she was 
to be with them for the grand object 
of her coming out. Ned had said that 
he did not think it was fair to have 
Christine all that time, unless Sophy 
had as long a visit from her sister. 
So it was settled they should both be 


asked; and in the preparations for 
receiving them, if Sophy selected any 
thing particularly pretty for the room 
she was fitting up for Christine, Ned 
was sure to find the counterpart of 
it, — perhaps a little bit more costly, 
for Jane’s. 

Let us explain that Ned Bardles 
was by no means what would be 
called a liberal man. He had made 
every cent of his money himself, and 
all too carefully, one by one, not to 
know the value of every coin of it. 
But he was just beginning to enjoy 
the charm of spending, and finding 
out how large his “ margin ” was. It is 
notevery millionnaire thatreaches this 
bit of knowledge, to be sure. But, 
again, he might not have been so lib- 
eral, had Jane been in any way de- 
pendent upon him. Happily the 
Burgess property had cut up well 
between the two daughters. Jane 
for the first time began to appreciate 
this when she came to stay with her 
brother-in-law. She had before felt 
the comfortable consciousness of own- 
ing property, —of the family mansion, 
that could always be a roof for her 
old age; but the activity of the Bar- 
dles establishment suddenly showed 
her the outside charm of money, its 
pleasant chink, and the delight of 
changing the coin for some equiva- 
lent. Jane did not get away from 
Greyford till the winter was half over, 
when an old widow friend of her 
aunt’s had turned up to stay some 
months, with her two daughters, and 
there was no special reason why Jane 
should be needed there. 

Jane Burgess was one of those 
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receptive beings in whom everybody 
confides. She was never a confidant, 
because she was never in the habit of 
telling her own secrets to another; but, 
if such a villanous word could be 
‘allowed, she was a faithful confidee. 
She could not sit in a railroad-station 
two minutes, but what some Irish 
mother had given her all her history. 
Indeed, she knew the heart’s romance 
of that stoical creature who keeps the 
ladies’ room of the station. It was 
also asserted that a horse-car conduc- 
tor had one day sat down by her side, 
to tell her about his wife’s breaking 
her leg. She knew the sorrows and 
joys of everybody in Greyford. here- 
fore she had not been in her sister’s 
house more than a week, before she 
had been consulted by every member of 
the family, about some little intricacy. 
This was fortunate for Jane, because 
the first morning after her arrival, 
when they were fairly through break- 
fast, and she stood for a few moments 
at the bow-window, looking down the 
broad street, she suddenly felt all the 
loneliness of a new place. A bit of 
home-sickness came over her for dear 
old Greyford, where she had her set 
of friends who really needed her. 
“Nobody wants me here,” she said 
to herself. 

Sophy, to be sure, was full of occu- 
pation, not merely with her six chil- 
dren in the nursery, and the six 
servants who were to oversee them, 
but with the successive demands of 
each day: there was evidently plenty 
to do. At the breakfast-table the 
plans for the day had been talked 
over; and the question was, which of 
all the proposed things could be done, 
and how every thing could be got 
into one short day. Sophy had left 
the table, saying, “ Well, it’s no use 
planning; somebody will be in and 
change it all. Theve’s only one thing 
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certain, we sha’n’t do what we havo 
settled to do.” . 

Now, this was just what Jane hated. 
So she said to herself, as she stood by 
the window. She had been in the 
habit of leading a well-ordered life. 
She had her Monday duties, as well 
as her Sunday ones; and could sit 
down Saturday evening, with her 
work-basket well cleared out, and a 
feeling that the week and its work 
had been smoothed off even. What 
was she going to do in this grand 
chaos, where there was no especial 
orbit marked out for herself, but, 
what was worse, those that had orbits 
amused themselves by dashing into 
those of other people? It ended, as 
we have seen, in her becoming the 
confessor of all. Her reverie of the 
first morning had been broken by 
Christine’s exclamation, — 

“Now, Miss Burgess, do give me 
your opinion! Shall it be green, or 
blue? they are equally becoming to 
me.” 

Before the end of the week Chris- 
tine was calling her “Jeanie,” a 
shortening of hername, and an endear- 
ment, that nobody had ever ventured 
on before. 

Sophy had confided to her that she 
hoped Christine would marry a cer- 
tain Mr. Archer, a second cousin of 
the Bardles family, whom she thought 
every thing of; and she hoped Jane 
would do all she could to assist her. 

Ned had introduced another young 
man to Jane with especial pomp and 
ceremony, afterwards explaining to 
her that his prospects were admirable, 
and his family of the best, whom, he 
had settled, would just do for Chris- 
tine. 

Meanwhile Christine had confided 
to Jane her own little passion, — quite 
another “ party.” 

Each of Mr. Bardles’s three mar- 
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ried sisters took Jane to drive, in 
their respective coupés, on several 
afternoons, and each gave her the 
history of their prosperity, and their 
plans for the rest of the family. His 
two married brothers, living one on 
each side of him, told her almost 
every day what they were worth. 

She knew which was the favorite 
chair of the old-bachelor uncle, and 
could make the deaf old aunt hear. 
Aunt Maria, who always had some- 
thing severe to say to her nephews 
and nieces, managed to hear what- 
ever she was not expected to; just 
as it is the near-sighted people 
who pick up the pins, and see the 
bagting-threads. The little crippled 


nephew, who was lifted out of the 
carriage, and laid tenderly on the 
sofa, to spend the day with Aunt 
Sophy, learned to look wistfully round 
for Jane, who showed him the pictures 
so gently and kindly. 


All of those who found it so easy 
to pour their pleasures and their 
trials into Jane’s ear never thought 
of asking any reciprocal confidences 
from her. Their pleasure was in 
recounting and dwelling upon their 
own triumphs, and trotting them- 
selves out as heroines and heroes 
before such a ready listener. The 
invalid ‘boy, indeed, did look anx- 
iously at times to see if Jane were 
tired of sitting by him, and would 
hope that he was not keeping her 
from any thing more pleasant. And 
Christine had, at first, wanted to get 
at the romance of Jane’s life; for she 
was wondering very much whether 
she was perhaps broken-hearted (how 
delightfully interesting that would 
be, if it were so!) at the conduct of 
Jeffrey Fleming. She had heard 
they were engaged; and now he was 
spending the winter ia Hartford, and 
Jane never had any letters from there, 
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she was sure. But she never got 
any confidences from Jane on the sub- 
ject. The latter was one of those 
who not only could keep a secret, but 
always gave the air of having no secret 
to keep. And all this was done by 
merely quietly going on as Jane 
Burgess, just as she did in Grey- 
ford. Only, to Sophy’s astonishment, 
Jane was greatly admired in society. 
That is a thing nobody can set down 
any law for; even Mr. Buckle couldn’t. 
Sophy thought it was because Jane 
took to crimping her hair; perhaps it 
Was 80. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


JANE is by no means the beauty 
of this story. It has, perhaps, been 
sufficiently explained that Rachel 
Holley is. For Rachel always looked 
like a beauty, wherever you put her. 
Whether it was her grace, the pose of 
her classical head, or the glitter of 
her golden hair, it would be difficult 
to say. But, however you took her, 
she had a way of making a frame 
about herself, and turning into a real 
picture, whether it was when she 
stood in the parlor doorway to bid 
you good-by, or if she were kneeling 
at Mrs. Worboise’s feet to put on 
that lady’s “ Arctics,” te go to an 
evening meeting. 

But Jane was always composed, 
equal to the occasion, and had the 
grand fund of reserve on hand that 
always is impressive. 

There was one person who laid a 
special claim to Jane’s sympathy, 
and it was acknowledged by all the 
Bardles family.. This was Mark 
Hinsdale. He had been received 
there kindly, and soon became one of 
the many expected guests who were 
allowed to drop in at any time. There 
was a seat for him at the dinner- 
table, plans for him for the evening’s 
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concert, theatre, or party, whatever it 
might be. 

Of course, Mark also had to con- 
sult and confide with Jane. Every 
new plan which took form, as he sat 
in the library waiting of a rainy 
day for anybody to come and ask for 
a “sermon-book,” or for “another 
book,” would be dashed down on pa- 
per, to be sent to her. With his 
vivid imagination, these plans in- 
stantly assumed their full proportions; 
and, as he wrote, the detail wrought 
itself out, even to refinement. This 
would all be posted to Jane, and the 
next time Mark called he would ex- 
pect her judgment on the whole. It 
was sometimes a play, sometimes a 
novel; always it was to be very suc- 
cessful when it had found a publisher, 
and always Jane was expected, from 
having read the brief, to retain a 
complete knowledge of each charac- 
ter, and of all the names. Here, 
for instance, is the plan of “Bertie 


Gwynne.” 


LIBRARY, Monday Morning. 

Dear JANE, —I have had a most in- 
teresting talk with an army officer, who 
has been for three years surveying on the 
Plains. He has shot buffalo, and, I dare 
say, scalped Indians, and knows every 
thing. He knows all our eastern wilder- 
ness just as well. What he says confirms 
my plan for Bertie Gwynne. Just look 
at this table of contents. 

The detail of the book is so extensive, 
that I cannot give you the plot, but you 
can read this. 


BERTIE GwYNne. 
Book 1. ON Boarp THE SERINGA. 
. Waiting. 
. The Captain’s Story. 
. Ended and Begun. 
. Mamelita. 
. In the Mexican Inn. 
. Captain Hathaway in Command. 
. The Wreck of the Seringa. 
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Book 2. SouTH-wEst AND NorTuH-WEsT. 
- In the Indian Country. 
. The Old Patriarch. 
. Escape. 
. Norah Burke’s Suitor. 
. The Signing of the Deed. 
. Father and Son. 
. Charley Phinney’s Departure. 


Book 3. Lirtte Captain. 
. History of the Bucker Family. 
. Little Captain’s Education. 
. Eden in New England. 
. The Mail comes in. 
. The Mail goes out. 


Book 4. SitvERsPuRs. 
. The Phinney Corporations. 
. Conchita and Panchita. 
An Unexpected Arrival. 
The Ball and its Results. 
Silverspurs to the Rescue ! 
. Through the Desert. 
. The Waterspout. 
. The Story of Silverspurs. 
. News from Home. 


WCONAAaP owe 


Book 5. RisEN FROM THE DEAp. 
1. The New Home. 
2. In the Old Churchyard. 
3. Rest. 


I think that if I am ever to do any 
thing good, it will be iu this story, which 
will attempt to trace the growth of a soul 
with only Nature to come in contact with 
it; which will be full of the life and ad- 
venture of sea and land, of North Atlan- 
tic and South Pacific shores; which will 
be exciting, yet in no way offensively sen- 
sational. 

This is the story I told you of at the 
theatre, —a story which you declared was 
certainly not immoral, though it might 
not be moral. It has grown to artistic 
completion, and unfolded now something 
like a moral, —a relation of heroic self- 
sacrifice. 

In just the same freedom, Mark 
would have his budget of sorrows to 
bring to Jane. Over and over again 
he talked with her about Rachel 
Holley. 
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“Tt is something I can’t stand, to 
think of Rachel spending the winter 
in a second, no,.fifteenth-rate board- 
ing-house in New York, when we 
might just as well have been married, 
and be living comfortably here in 
Boston.” 

Now, Jane knew that Mr. Holley 
had nothing in particular to give his 
daughter if she should be married ; 
and she, privately, did not exactly see 
how Rachel and Mark were going to 
live so very comfortably on his little 
salary as assistant librarian; espe- 
cially as Mark, when he said these 
words, would look round approvingly 
upon all the Bardles luxury about 
them, as though he and Rachel had 
only to step into just such a home. 

Mark was an unpractical being ;.he 
had lived in his books all his life. 
His gleam of Rachel was all that had 
ever waked him out of his dreamy 
reading. As he sat in a comfortable 
chair in the Bardles back parlor, he 
thought how delightful it would be 
to be living with Rachel in a home of 
his own, much like this, only he 
should turn the back parlor into a 
library; and — and — it was very 
agreeable to explain it all to the lis- 
tening Jane. 

Jane defended Rachel, and grad- 
ually brought Mark to acknowledge 
that perhaps she was right in not 
being in such a hurry to be married. 
Then, afterwards, he came to be glad 
that Rachel was in New York, on 
Horace’s account; for the poor fellow 
must be sadly cut up at Nettie’s 
treatment of him. Indeed, Mark in 
a short time began to be consoled, 
and the stir and bustle of the Bardles 
family interested him, and woke him 
up from his dreamy life. He brought 
them all the new books: these they 
could look at, if they had not time 
for more, and it was very convenient 
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to have him to tell what there was in 
the books, when they didn’t read 
them. 

It must not be supposed, that, for 
all these confessions, Jane had any 
private chapel or oratory set apart; 
there was no privacy in the Bardles 
family. The two , drawing-rooms 
opened upon each other with wide 
folding doors. In the back room, 
Jane and Christine took their French 
lessons three mornings in the week. 
But aunts and uncles poured in upon 
the lesson all the same. The sisters 
liked the chance to come in and talk 
a little French with. M. Pinaud. 
Aunt Maria, of course, always hap- 
pened in, just as they were looking 
for a little quiet, and always it was 
necessary to explain to her what was 
going on. 

“Oh, a French lesson! I hate the 
French,” was the regular answer, 
which it was hoped M. Pinaud would 
not understand, though it was given 
in so loud a voice he could not but 
hear. 

Just in the height of the mélée, 
the six children would come down, on 
their way out for their noon walk; 
and the stairway opening between 
the rooms, it gave an admirable 
chance to stop them, and have a 
great time with them. Retty’s new 
suit had to be admired, and Johnny’s 
leggings, and Carl’s new hobby-horse, 
that his father brought from New 
York ; and they each had a favorite 
aunt, who pounced upon her especial 
pet ; and all the children had to learn 
to say “Bon jour” to M. Pinaud. 
The littlé infantry procession swept 
off ; at last, some of the aunts with it. 
But, by this time, there was lun- 
cheon, and everybody had to go down 
to that; and afterwards came callers, 
or calls to be made till dinner, and 
in the evening a rush always. When 
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there was no French lesson, there was 
shopping. For afternoons, again, 
there were the matinées, afternoon 
concerts, or drives. 

Yet in such a rush, the moments 
stolen for confidence are only the 
more sweet. If one has the whole 
day for conversation, it gets a little 
diluted and weak. But, if you must 
concentrate all you want to say into 
the favored moment, you naturally 
make it concise, and to the point. 
That is, a long cultivation teaches 
you to do so. Often, after all, you 
bring out only the most unnecessary 
and vapid part of what you have to 
say, just as so many people take up 
half their letters in explaining how 
they have not written before, a fact 
already painfully evident. 

“ Jeanie, you must sit by me to- 
night at the play,” Christine would 
whisper to Jane. “I have got such a 
story to tell you!” And the moment 
of confidence had to be fought for; it 
never came of itself. 

One day, when noon at the Bardles 
house was especially uproarious, Mark 
came to Jane's side to try to say 
something to her. The children were 
all on their way out for their walk. 
Johnny was shrieking with delight 
on the back of the bachelor uncle, 
who was trotting him up and down 
the length of the two rooms. Sophy 
was telling the price of the feather 
in Retty’s hat to two of her sisters- 
in-law, on the opposite side of the 
room, to whom she had to scream 
out the valuable information. Aunt 
Maria was explaining to the com- 
pany in general her views upon the 
French war. She thought the Com- 
munists had better have been left to 
kill each other, and then, when there 
was not a Frenchman to be seen, the 
English could take Paris ; which she 
wondered they didn’t do, after Waterloo. 


M. Pinaud was just taking his 
leave, and Christine was attempting 
to drown her Aunt Maria’s veice in a 
flood of French ; but she was not very 
ready in that language, and ended by 
going off in a list of the numerals, 
which she could say easily. It did 
not make much difference what she 
said, in the hubbub; and the French 
teacher was only too glad to get off, 
without crushing Sallie’s wax doll 
that lay in the stairway. 

“T should like to walk with you to 
the opera, Jane, to-night. I have 
something to tell you,” was all Mark 
found a chance to say. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WHEN evening came, there was 
some talk of Jane’s going in the car- 
riage with old Mrs. Bardles; but she 
stoutly resisted, and was allowed to 
set off, taking Mark’s arm. A boy, 
one of Ned _ Bardles’s younger 
brothers, hitched on to them for part 
of the way, but happily found their. 
conversation dull, and they had a few 
moments to each other. The infor- 
mation Mark wanted to give Jane 
was something he had learned of 
Jeffrey Fleming. That constant 
young man had never written to Jane 
any thing about his long illness. Nor 
had Nettie written to tell her of 
it. Jane had heard not a word from 
him for many weeks. Some one had 
told Mark that Jeffrey had been dan- 
gerously ill, and Mark directly wrote 
to Hartford to inquire about it. A 
letter came from Jeffrey himself, to 
say that it was all true, but he was 
well again, and now “dead in love 
with Nettie,” as he expressed it. 

Jeffrey had always been a wild 
young fellow, never capable of stick- 
ing to one thing long. There had 
only been one bit of steadfastness in 
him, and that was his affection for 
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Jane. There had always been some- 
thing in her serene atmosphere, that 
had brought out all his finer quali- 
ties, —so everybody thought. And 
it was considered one of Jane’s saint- 
ly gifts, that of loving such a harum- 
scarum, and bringing him into re- 
spectable society. 

How could Mark impart to Jane 
the intelligence of Jeffrey’s shameful 
desertion ? 

It was Jane who helped him out. 
She, too, had a piece of intelligence 
for him. She had received a letter 
from Rachel, telling about her life in 
New York, and how much she was 
depending upon Horace Vanzandt’s 
tenderness and affection. 

“TI do believe, if he ever loved 
Nettie,” said Rachel, “he loves her 
nolonger. And certainly she is not 
worthy the love of one so whole- 
souled as he is, if she could treat him 
as she has done!” 

Jane thought she ought to prepare 
Mark for the fact that Rachel was 
finding some consolation in Horace 
in his absence; and, knowing that her 
time was short, she plunged direct- 
ly into it. This made it amazingly 
easy for Mark to tell his part; and 
he was so eager in abusing Jeffrey 
Fleming, that he forgot to be as sorry 
as he ought about Rachel. 

It was with Mark’s intelligence 
ringing in her ears that Jane sat 
through the opera. 

The action of an opera is often 
supposed to be unnatural and absurd ; 
but the writer of the libretto knows well 
the power of the music that is to lift 
the whole story into a reality. And, 
if one listens to the opera with any 
great emotion on one’s mind, it is 
astonishing how its music allies itself 
to one’s feelings, and makes the stage 
carry out the drama that is going on 
iu the heart. 
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We almost believe that music is a 
necessary accompaniment to all the 
tragedy or action of our own lives ; 
and when the orchestra stops, and 
the curtain falls, we come. out into the 
silence, or into the hubbub that fol- 
lows the harmony, with the feeling 
that our little play is ended too, and 
that there is nothing more. 

Even when a grinding organ is 
playing at the corner of the streets, 
look round and you will see how un- 
consciously everybody’s pace is set in 
time with the melody, — old men, and 
little girls, and busy shopping-women, 
—and some of them go moving on 
with an earnest, heroic look, as though 
the music of the spheres were sud- 
denly sounding up through the dis- 
cordant noise of the street. 

The drama of Jane’s life was 
coursing through her mind, all the 
time she was listening to the three 
acts of the opera. Between the parts, 
Christine on one side would bring in 
a little chippering about somebody’s 
bonnet; but on the other side Mark 
was sitting silent, having fallen back 
into one of his moods. 

The opera was “I] Trovatore.” Jane 
was going over some of her old times 
with Jeffrey, one evening, when she 
had saved him from a terrible temp- 
tation, when he had staid by her, 
and gave her all the history of his 
life, telling her scenes that had been 
then a black contrast to her own 
peaceful life, that had made her shud- 
der, and were recalled again in the 
clangor of the chorus on the stage, 
by the great tumult of the orchestra. 

Again the scene changed, and she 
thought of him on his sick-bed, and 
perhaps wanting her again. She had 
discouraged Jeffrey’s writing to her, 
partly because he wrote such poor 
letters, and partly because, as shg 
told him, he ought to be devoting him- 
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self to his business; and, if he were 
writing every day to her, it would 
take out a great piece of his time. 
And she did not think much of 
now-and-then letters, when one has 
every thing to tell, and tells nothing. 
Besides, Jane had a difficulty in 
trusting her own thoughts even to 
paper. It frightened her, the very 
idea of seeing her own heart laid 
down in black and white before her 
eyes. For this reason Jane had al- 
ways written very cold, unsatisfac- 
tory letters. 

And now on the stage there was 
the scene of a high tower at one side. 
Behind it was the tenor, singing with 
all his might off the stage, supposed 
to be in the uppermost story of the 
tower. 

What a voice he had! How rich, 
how tender, how moving! He was 
reproaching the lady of his love for 
leaving him, for deserting him to 
marry another. But there she was 
below, singing with all her voice, out 
of her heart, too, trying to reach way 
up to him from the foot of the tower, 
telling him how she loved him, and 
how she wanted to come to him, and to 
save his life. And all the time from 
the distance came the Miserere, the 
chanting of some quiet nuns singing 
in this heavenly way out of the 
peace of their cells, and sending their 
harmony into the discords of the 
world. It was a chorus with many 
monotones, however: what sympathy 
did it have with two hearts storming 
and breaking outside ? 

Well, all this, to Jane, became her 
own drama. 

And have we not all of us acted and 
lived it through in all our lives? We 
call the plot of the opera absurd and 
unnatural and ridiculous. Oh, yes! so 
it all is,—the bridegroom with his 
white satin breeches, loose at the knee, 
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and peaked shoes; the stout basso, 
brawling his woes. But have we not 
seen the being we loved the most, 
imprisoned in some tower, and we at 
the foot of it, outside, grasping the 
cold stones, trying to reach to him? 
It is sickness, sin, of ours or his, some 
impenetrability, that shuts him from 
us. We hearhis appealing voice, but 
we cannot come to him; and not 
far away there is going on the sound 
of the voices of the peaceful, of those 
who are feeling no longer the passions 
of the world, and they chant of death 
and heaven and pity. But it cannot 
quiet us; for it is not only our own 
sorrow, but the agony of another, that 
is calling to us; and we try to make 
the voice of our heart reach him with 
our sympathy, though it must be in 
discord with the chant. Jane seemed 
to see Jeffrey on his sick-bed, stretch- 
ing out his arms to her, appealing to her. 

“ Non ti scordar di me,” sang out 
the opera-singer. 

“ What, I, separate my heart from 
yours!” said Jane’s thoughts. 

“Could not I go to you?” 

And then came another pause be- 
tween the parts of the opera, and 
everybody fell to saying a few things. 
Sophy had tears in her eyes, but she 
only took out her handkerchief to 
show its embroidery to her neighbor. 

Now, in all this, Jane had been 
thinking not merely of Jeffrey’s 
severe illness, and that she had not 
been there to care for him; but the 
sting had been, that another woman 
had filled what was her province. 
Jane loved Nettie, as all these three 
girls loved each other. But Jane had 
been Jeffrey’s strong friend and sup- 
porter. There had been periods in 
his life when she had saved him from 
himself. She felt, then, a certain right 
to be every thing to him, — ajealousy 
of the influence of another. 
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And Nettie she could not believe 
was the right woman for Jeffrey; 
they were too much alike, both fasci- 
nating from their very waywardness. 
Mark had somehow let out in his 
story that Nettie had changed, had 
improved. 

But who wanted Nettie to improve, 
orchange? Was not she very well 
as she was? What prosaic, Yankee- 
calculating kind of books are those 
that are so stern on the butterflies! 
Would we indeed prefer them all to 
stay as caterpillars, and be grubbing 
round all the time over the foliage? 
And if the butterfly finds his food in 
every flower-cup, why need he build 
little larders, like ants and bees ? 

Jane did not say all this. The 
Gypsy was singing her sleepy song, 
and Jane only felt that it was all 
wrong, and that it was her fault. If 
she had not been so stiff about Jef- 


frey’s writing, it would have been dif- 


ferent. She would have known of 
his illness, from his not writing ; she 
would have gone to him. 

Christine arranged that Mr. Archer 
should walk home with Jane, and 
Mark with herself; so Jane had no 
more talk with him that night. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AFTERWARDS there came fresh op- 
portunities of Jane’s having conver- 
sation with Mark alone. 

Her charitable feelings had been 
much exercised since she had been in 
Boston. She could not resist giving 
an answer to the appeals of “only 
one cent” from the forlorn boys and 
girls on Beacon Street. In the first 
days of her visit, Ned had caught her 
listening to the story of a ragged 
woman on the door-steps. He had 
then lectured her on the subject of 
the utter uselessness, nay, wicked- 
ness, of giving money in such cases; 
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and he presented Jane with a packet 


‘of tickets of the Provident Associa- 


tion, and its little directory of,names 
to whom to apply. Jane maile liber- 
al use of these. 

But sometimes she could not -resist 
answering such an appeal herself; 
and she had accumulated a little set 
of poor places to be visited, that she 
attended to as carefully as to any of 
her list of callers. But these places 
were far away in the narrow, perplex- 
ing, winding streets, and she needed 
Mark as guide. Two or three times 
a week, then, they set off together on 
these journeys of discovery. 

Such an expedition was not partic- 
ularly favorable to talking. All the 
first part of the way they were in- 
terrupted by meeting acquaintances; 
then they reached the streets, where 
the sidewalks were very narrow, — 
there was building going on, here and 
there, and Mark had to shoot off in 
one direction, and Jane in another. 
But Mark had a happy faculty of not 
being disturbed by these outside in- 
terruptions, and would hold on to his 
sentence and his idea, all through the 
intricacies of street-crossings, crowds 
and jostlings. 

In one of their wanderings, one 
day, far down at the “North End,” 
they stumbled upon what looked like 
a bee-hive, or what Mark called a 
human ant-heap. For little ants of 
children were running in and out of 
a little shop from which each came 
with a ginger-cake in its mouth. 

“ Suppose we try our chance,” said 
Mark to Jane; “for our long walk 
makes me feel as if I should like a 
ginger-cake.” 

Jane agreed ; and they went into a 
little low shop, the lower story of a 
house that formed one of a most un- 
interesting looking block of houses. 

But when they were inside, they 
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found it was the establishment of 
Luclarion Grapp, of which Jane had 
heard. This remarkable woman had 
set up a little shop in the most hope- 
less and poorest part of the town, for 
the very purpose of doing something 
for the forlorn children that seemed 
to swarm about there. She had suc- 
ceeded, from washing the face of 
one child, in purifying the families 
of many ; and she gladly showed Jane 
and Mark up and down through the 
rooms of her little home. 

“That’s a good beginning,” said 
Mark, after they had left. 

“Tt shows what one woman .can 
do,” said Jane. 

“Then how much two people could 
do,” said Mark, “if they set them- 
selves together! But, Jane, do you 


know the sight of all such destitution 
as we have.been seeing here stirs up 
all my theories? I begin to wonder 
what right we have to any property 


at all, when these have barely their 
daily bread. Not that I am largely 
endowed with worldly goods; but I 
take my little luxuries, and I am, in 
my way, working for an independence, 
for a competency, that I have hoped 
to reach sometime.” 

Jane was plunging across the street 
in front of an omnibus, and her an- 
swer was lost. 

“Now, I have half a mind,” said 
Mark, “to start a new order of men- 
dicant friars, throw what little goods 
I have into the general fund, and set 
out begging my daily bread.” 

“Tf you came across brother Bar- 
dies,” said Jane, for now they had 
happened to reach a broad sidewalk, 
and firm footing, where she could talk 
more freely, “he would give you a 
ticket to the Provident Association.” 

“That’s the trouble now-a-days,” 
said Mark ; “ one is always coming flat 
up against an institution. If it were 
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only like the old days, when there 
was a wide porch to the houses of 


‘the great, where the poor could find 


their rest, and be sure that a loaf of 
bread would be brought to them” — 

“But stop a minute, Mark,” said 
Jane ; “somebody must then be rich 
enough to build up your castle and 
its wide porch, and somebody has got 
to earn and make your bread. Now,I 
should be a little ashamed to go round 
and beg for bread I had not earned. 
But perhaps you mean to preach so 
grandly that you will be worthy of 
it.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mark, in a dis- 
couraged tone. “I am no preacher; 
but seriously, Jane, is it the highest 
life among the rich, or among the 
poor? or, rather, won’t you tell me 
what do you think living — what do 
you think life is?” 

They had reached a crowded place, 
where all the horse-cars and all the 
omnibuses seemed to have met in one 
grand jumble, with news-boys, apple- 
women, men selling boot-lacings, men 
with valises, women with huge travel- 
ling-bags, all flung together in a 
grand pell-mell. It was a muddy 
day, and sidewalks and street were 
embedded in a black paste. Jane 
had been grasping her dress, and 
dropping her sunshade every three 
steps. She succeeded in answer- 
ing — 

“T think it is a little mixed now.” 

“TI agree with you,” said Mark, 
laughing: “it is for us two to pick 
our course through it, together, cleanly, ; 
if wecan. What do you say to taking 
this blue-green horse-car ?” 

Jane gladly flung herself into it; 
and Mark, seating himself by her side, 
went on with his speculations. These 
were somewhat interrupted, for here 
they had reached the meridian of ac- 
quaintances who were to be greeted 
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in the car. Still Mark held manfull 
to his thread. 

When Jane had a little time to 
consider it all by herself, she began 
to tremble a little at her responsibili- 
ties with Mark. He was depending 
upon her, she feared, too much. 

In the old days she used to think 
that the kaleidoscope of fate ought 
to have jostled Mark and Nettie 
side by side. Nettie ~was precisely 
the gay, lively companion that he 
needed to stir him from his dreams, 
and keep him active in life. Now 
the kaleidoscope had turned, and 
there was a fresh crystallization in 
their little circle. Was this to be 
the permanent one? She began to 
think so. There was one thing she 
possessed, that she would gladly 
give Mark; and that was her fortune. 
Yes, how pleasant it would be to 
make for hima comfortable home, 


with its luxurious library, and to have 
every thing easy and happy for him. 
She could do it; and in return he was 
just the person to make home-life 
charming, always even in temper, with 
a steady flow of happy thought and 
originality that made talk with him 


delightful. She knew that Mark 
thought so little of her fortuné, that 
the fact that he was poor and she 
rich would not stand in the way of 
his marrying her, because it would not 
occur to him. He would marry her 
for love, so conscious of her own 
worth that he would forget in his un- 
worldliness that she had also the com- 
monplace charms of money. This sim- 
plicity touched Jane; and she felt 
that she would like to keep him in 
this dream all his life. There were 
so many about her, who looked at her 
only as an heiress, that it was refresh- 
ing to know how utterly Mark was 
unconscious of it. 

She was a little startled one day, 
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when Mark came in suddenly, and — 
begged to speak with her. She drew 
back from the accustomed throng in 
the parlors, into a little anteroom 
that separated them from the billiard- 
room in the wing. This was so called 
because there was a billiard-table 
there, where all the members of the 
family were fond of playing. But 
it communicated by some stairs with 
the lower story, and Sophy was apt 
to be holding her domestic household 
councils here with her servants. So 
it was by no means a secluded room, 


and the little anteroom that led to - . 


it was quite a thoroughfare. 

It was pretty much filled up, too, 
by a large Daphne plant in flower, 
and a marble head of Pysche on a 
pedestal. Mark and Jane managed 
to stand there a few minutes. 

“ Jane, I have come to tell you,” 
said Mark, “that I have just received 
an appointment as head librarian to 
the Johnsonian Library in Chicago, 
with a real substantial salary ; only I 
must go there directly.” 

Sophy rushed through from the bil- 
liard-room. 

“Whereis Ned? Has he got out? 
I must speak to him.” 

“To Chicago!” said Jane, when 
she had answered Sophy: “how sin- 
gular! For I was going to tell you 
of our new plans. WNed’s brother 
wants him to come out to Chicago, for 
this next winter, to oversee some busi- 
ness; and Sophy and I, all of us, are 
to go next fall. At least, it is settled 
Iam to go if like. Ned was talking 
it over this morning at breakfast ; and 
I, indeed, thought I would consult you 
on my going.” 

Jane’s long sentence had only 
been brought out with interruptions. 
Carl, the oldest boy, had dashed 
through to the billiard-room, to find 
his mother, and back again, not suc- 
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cessful in his search. Retty had ap- 
peared looking for Cecil. The nurse 
came rushing after Retty. Cecil had. 
made his way down stairs, but Retty 
was not to be allowed to follow him; 
the nurse brought Retty back trium- 
phantly in her arms, screaming at the 
top of his lungs. He had to be cos- 
seted by his aunt, and then his 
mother re-appeared on the scene to 
see what was the matter. Then she 
wanted to consult Jane about making 
Mr. Jack Bardles stay to dinner, but 
she flew off again at a scream from 
Cecil. Aunt Maria was shouting 
from the front room, wondering 
where Jane was. 

“Of course, of course,” said Mark, 
when he had a chance to speak, “ you 
will come to Chicago. 


get there first and establish myself, 
and then may I write and ask 
you __ 

Christine here plunged in. 


“Q Jane, Jane! save me from 
that detestable Mr. Archer. He is 
coming up the stairs. Do let me 
have a cosey little chat with you and 
Mark ” — 

Mark suppressed some strong lan- 
guage, unusual to him, and left. He 
came in the evening to say good-by, 
but had only an opportunity of prom- 
ising to write to Jane. 

The next day was Valentine’s Day, 
and this little poem came to Jane. 
It was not in Mark’s writing. But 


Only let me’ 
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could any one except him have writ- 
ten it? 


DAY AND NIGHT. 
L 


Tuovucu my heart throbs not when I hcar 
her voice, 
Nor moves with every rustle of her dress, 
Still do I know her wondrous loveliness, 
And in her rare, sweet beauty I rejoice. 
The symbol of all lovely things to mc ; 
A touch of heaven seems to light her face. 
She is a creature of such perfect grace, 
And, more than that, such perfect purity, 
The world seems better for her living in it. 
To love her, then, can any of us dare ? 
Her heart a treasure is, —I would not win it. 
It is enough, our breathing the same air. 
I know, through her, my life is filled with 
light. 
This is the placid day: oh! must there come 
a night ? 


I. 


To her alone I can myself disclose ; 
She always understands and comforts me. 
So brave, so frank, so generous is she, 
So true a friend, that I forget my foes. 
So beautiful, with soft yet brilliant eyes, 
And tangled dark brown hair, and youth’s 
rich bloom, 
Where’er she moves is warmth and sweet 
perfume. 

And yet, o’er all this good, such ill may rise : 
Though by the future only ’twill, proved, 
Too well I know what coming years may 

bring, 
Tf, ever loving, she should not be loved. 
She will reach ruin through that suffering. 
But now she is all love and life and light. 
It is the joyous day: I will not think of 
night. 
Fes. 14, 1871. 
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HELEN L. GILSON. 


A MEMORIAL. 


BY MRS. P. M. CLAPP. 


“ Only the memory of the just. 

Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust.” 

A MONUMENT to Helen Gilson is to 
be erected among the memorials of the 
war; a tribute richly merited, and 
dearly won; and rendered only too 
early possible by her removal to an- 
other life, before she had attained the 
full meridian of this. Her part in 
the long death-struggle of her coun- 
try had scarcely ended, when she was 
called to enter into her rest, and to 
hear, as she passed through the gate 
into the city, those words of welcome: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of one of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

The occasion calls us to attempt a 


narrative which can, however, give 
only the briefest outline of Miss Gil- 


son’s life. From her own home 
letters, written in the heat of the 
conflict, amid the blood and dust of 
active campaigns, and from the tes- 
timonials of those who stood by her 
side during the solemn exigencies of 
battle, the witness of the splendid 
heroism of years, and the endurance 
and sweet humility of her service, 
we shall make up the record. 

The woman who entered upon her 
duty, as Dr. Bellows forcibly says, 
“had to face and contend with the 
cold routine, the professional indiffer- 
ence, which, by the necessities of the 
case, made ordinary medical supervis- 
ion in time of war impersonal, un- 
sympathizing, and abrupt. 

“The honest natural jealousy felt 
by surgeons in charge and their 
ward-masters, of all outside assist- 
ance, made it necessary for every 
woman who was to succeed in her 


purpose of holding her place, and 
really serving the men, to study and 
practise an address, an adaptation, 
and a patience, of which not one can- 
didate in ten was capable. . . . Every 
woman who keeps her place in a gen- 
eral hospital or a corps hospital has 
to prove her title to be trusted, 
her tact, discretion, endurance, and 
strength of nerve and fibre. No one 
woman succeeded in rendering years 
of hospital service who was not an 
exceptional person,—a woman of 
larger heart, clearer head, finer en- 
thusiasm, and more mingled tact, 
courage, firmness, and holy will, than 
one in a thousand of her sex.”? 

Helen Gilson soon proved herself 
to be one of these exceptional women. 
A friend asked her once, “ How did 
you manage to pass through the jeal- 
ous barriers of official service, and to 
press your way into the actual work?” 
She answered simply, “When I 
reached White-House Landing I saw 
the transport ‘Wilson Small’ in 
the offing, and knew that it was full 
of wounded men; s0, calling a boat- 
man, and directing him to row me to 
the vessel, I went on board. 

“ A poor fellow was undergoing an 
amputation ; and, seeing that the sur- 
geon wanted help, I took hold of the 
limb, and held it for him. The sur- 
geon looked up, at first surprised, 
then said, ‘Thank you;’ and I 
staid and helped him. Then I went 
on with him to the next case; he 
made no objection, and from that 
time I never had any difficulty there ; 
though often, in a change of place, I 
would have to make my way afresh.” 

1 Preface to Woman's Work. 
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Some of her later letters speak of 
these changes of position as being pe- 
culiarly painful and trying to her; but 

- she never failed to meet them, or to go 
to any field of duty where she felt 
her services would be most usefyl. 

Miss Gilson was born in Boston, in 
1835; was educated in the public 
schools, and when seventeen was ap- 
pointed head assistant in the Phillips 
Grammar School for boys. Here she 
remained several years; but at the 
commencement of the war was acting 
as governess in the family of her guar- 
dian, Hon. Frank B. Fay of Chelsea. 

Her sympathies were quickly and 
eagerly enlisted in the cause which 
united the women of the North in 
the uprising of the people in the 
spring of 1861, and she found work 
enough next her hand to do. Mr. 
Fay, at that time mayor of Chelsea, 
had taken an earnest interest in the 
national struggle from its commence- 
ment ; devoting time, means, and per- 
sonal effort, to further its success. 
His official connection with the sol- 
diers led him to the army, where, from 
the first battle-field of the war, his 
true estimate of the sacrifices and 
sufferings to be involved by it were 
formed; and his plans were accord- 

" ingly made to remain with the army, 
where he rendered voluntary aid upon 
every battle-field upon which the 
army of the Potomac was engaged in 
its long and bloody history. 

Soon after the establishment of 
the army hospitals, in 1861, Miss 
Gilson applied to Miss Dix, who had 
the supervision of female nurses ; but 
she had not reached the required age, 
and was unsuccessful. In May, 1862, 
however, after a few days spent ina 
hospital in Washington, she found 
the desired opportunity on one of the 
hospital transports of the Sanitary 
Commission, on the Pamunky River, 
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from which she soon entered upon 
service in the field. 

Her personal preparations were 
simple. Two complete suits of gray 
flannel, with suitable boots and wrap- 
pings, a strong skirt for horseback 
riding, and a light hat and veil, com- 
prised the principal part of her ward- 
robe for field-service. 

On the 30th of April, 1862, she 
wrote of her attendance upon surgi- 
cal lectures for the technical knowl- 
edge necessary in*the dressing of 
wounds. This knowledge was soon 
brought into use in the Peninsular 
Campaign of McClellan, which end- 
ed with the seven days’ battles of 
the Chickahominy. The hospital 
wards, even then over-crowded by the 
victims of the malarious diseases of 
those fatal swamps which decimated 
our army during the terrible weeks 
of that summer, were now frightfully 
swelled by the thousands of wounded 
men, whose bloody trail was at that 
time traced from Gaines’s Mills to 
Harrison’s Landing, on the James. 

All that care and kindness could 
do for the aid of the suffering and 
the solace of the dying, Miss Gilson 
now found spirit to undertake and 
strength to perform. One of her fel- 
low-workers says of her, “She was 
always cheerful and happy in spirit, 
and her influence among the sol- 
diers was remarkable. You would 
see her at the side of the wounded 
man, speaking words of comfort, and 
soothing him with her calm, low 
voice; and again, kneeling by the 
couch of the dying soldier, praying 
for him, and bidding him pray; and 
pointing him to the ‘Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the 
world:’ and, ere now, we trust that 
many of those souls whom she thus 
led to Christ have welcomed her to 
the spirit-land. She never failed 
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to do her duty. On she went, with 
loving smiles and tender words, ad- 
ministering comfort to many a poor 
soldier’s soul as well as body; we 
need not say her services were 
appreciated. A soldier once said, 
‘ There is not a man in our regiment, 
who would not lay down his life for 
Miss Gilson.’ ” 

The army, after its change of base 
to the James River, fell back towards 
Washington, and Gen. Pope was 
placed in command. After his de- 
feat, gloom and anxiety pervaded all 
hearts. It was evident that the 
scene of war was rapidly changing 
from Virginia to Maryland. Gen. 
Lee was pressing boldly forward, as 
if to strike Washington in the rear; 
and the Union army, now recruited, 
was moving to meet him. 

Miss Gilson had gone to Washing- 
ton at this time to prepare for the 
new campaign. 

The following extracts from her 
familiar home letters stand as she 
wrote them, in haste and weariness. 
No attempt is made to change the 
simple language, which betrays the 
sweet, earnest character of the writer, 
with its love of all things beautiful 
and good. 

“The more this experience comes to 
me,” she writes, “the more I am lifted 
into the upper ether of peace and rest; 
I am stronger in soul and healthier in 
body; yet, I never worked harder in my 
life.” 

From Washington, in September, 
1862, she writes, — 

“It is a bright morning here, but our 
hearts are heavy. The enemy now hold 
Centreville, and our army, of course, has 
retreated again. I have no fears for 
the ultimate result. Gen. Kearney is 
killed. This news you will have before 
this letter reaches you. The conflict 
promises to be terrible and decisive. 
What our arrangements will be, I can- 
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not say. We want to go up to the lines. 
Dr. Jenkins says that the wounded must 
die, on the field, as our army is still re- 
treating, and the enemy cannot care even 
for their own, in their anxiety to press on 
to Washington. The corridors of the 
Capitol are full of beds, and every church 
and other available place will be crowded 
with our wounded men. Our women 
everywhere will surely devote all possi- 
ble time to this great claim.” 

Sept. 17.—“To-night I am in the 
devastated city of Frederick. To-mor- 
row I go to the front (Antietam), my 
coveted desire. Send a box of supplies 
to Frederick at once, if possible; any 
thing and every thing, well packed. My 
ride from Washington has been most 
charming, though a wearying one. It is 
sad to see how these beautiful valleys of 
Maryland have been laid waste.” 

At Antietam, 18th. —“ The times are so 
big with events, that that of an hour’s 
age doth hiss the speaker. To-day a 
message comes to summon us immediate- 
ly to Harper’s Ferry, where they have 
no stores for the wounded. We pass the 
army lines, and go on at once. This is 
the fifth day of fighting.” 

19th. — “ Ienclose my notes by the way- 
side which will tell you of the past few 
days’ experience. I shall send this in the 
rough, not having time to copy. The 
sick and wounded are lying all along our 
route in barns, neglected and filthy, their 
wounds all alive with vermin. No shirts 
or drawers have yet been received, though 
urgently needed. Stores have to be 
transported from Frederick nineteen 
miles by wagon, a slow process. I have 
drawn corn-starch and liquors from the 
‘ Commission,’ and have prepared gallons 
of corn-starch to feed the poor fellows 
shot in the mouth and throat. I fed one 
man, yesterday, who had lain three days 
among the dead on the field. I have 
been too busy to write before: have 
slept in an ambulance or barn for several 
nights.” 

Antietam, 21st. —“ We remained at the 
hospital till afternoon, ministering to the 
sick and wounded; such horrible wounds ! 
There were not enough able-bodied men 
to bury the dead. Amputations were 
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going on, and we were assisting by feed- 
ing the famishing. One poor German 
died, while waiting for some tea... . In 
the afternoon we drove on to the battle- 
field.” 


A day or two after, she writes, — 


“T came to Washington last evening, 
to see about supplies. Our men at 
Keedysville have been full of vermin, 
for want of clean clothes; in one hospital, 
erysipelas and hospital-gangrene broke 
_ out. The men were so filthy !—implor- 
ing us incessantly for shirts and drawers 
and socks: and oh! there is such joy 
when they get clean handkerchiefs with 
cologne. I have been round among the 
men in all the barns, making gallons of 
corn-starch, and feeding the worst cases 
of wounded; those with eyes shot out, 
tongues shot away, and wounds in the 
brain. I dressed five wounds for a Rebel 
lieutenant ; and then he begged me to 
‘take the best care of him, that he might 
get back and fight us again!’ 

“ When I arrived on the battle-field, 
men were lying in all directions, the dy- 
ing and the dead. With so much to do 
for the living, we could only pass the 
dying by, who were past all earthly heal- 
ing. I may not describe the field. Its 
horrors no tongue éan tell. 

“Three thousand have already been 
buried, yet you could hardly advance a 
dozen paces without stepping upon the 
dead. The doctors tell me I ought not to 
stoop over the men to feed them; but I 
must do it, it is so much more satisfying 
to them, and so much more like the home 
ministry. 

“Tt is Sunday night, and I am writing 
by my ration of candle, a small piece. 

“T have had a busy, busy day; let me 
give you an account of it. This morn- 
ing we rose at réveille, and immediately 
proceeded to the hospital, which is in two 
barns just across the way. Having but 
one basin and sponge for the washing of 
seventy-five sick men, you can imagine 
the operation a long one; especially as I 
feel inclined to be so unreasonable as to 
insist that fever patients should have 
clean feet. This being over, next comes 
the breakfast; and, considering that we 
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have but one old tin dipper to about every 
six men, this process also isa slowone. A 
little corn-starch or gruel must be made 
for the sickest ; then, in many cases, they 
must be fed; and I find their appetite is 
much improved by a pleasant chat during 
the process. Then, while Mrs. H. was 
preparing raspberry vinegar, or some 
other cooling drink, I went to the men, 
bathing their heads with bay-rum, and 
writing letters for those who were most 
ill. I have several patients who are be- 
ing doctored for home-sickness (nostal- 
gia), and I make it a business to talk 
with such men half an hour each day. 
It has a wonderfully cheering effect. Then 
comes the dinner, another long process ; 
and after that, a little nap for the boys; 
then a chapter, some sonzs, and a few 
words of cheer, with constant calls for 
care, meanwhile. 

“Mr. Fay rode up from Keedysville to- 
day and brought some grapes, which 
were very grateful to the patients. While 
he staid, I rode over in an ambulance to 
Sharpsburg, for supplies from the Sanitary 
Commission, but found the rooms near- 
ly empty of every thing, the demand has 
been. so great. I must have more sup- 
plies, and that soon. I managed to se- 
cure a water-pail and a few tin dippers. 
The country, having supplicd two armies 
in their course, has been devastated. 
Nothing can be bought at any price.” 


Nov. 2, 1862, from Pleasant Valley, 
Md., she writes, — 


“The valley was bathed this morning 
in the autumn light, but my heart was 
dreary and desolate. Nine hundred sick 
here, and I could not find a place cither 
for myself or stores. Bustle and confu- 
sion everywhere ; the army marching or 
cannonading in the distance. Besides 
looking after myself and stores, I have to 
provide the forage for our two horses, and 
rations for the dinner; and most of all, 
the sick must be cared for. 


“T have been all day with a church 


full of fever cases. What think you was 
brought them for dinner? Salt beef 
boiled (very fat at that), hard-tack, and 
pea-soup! Thanks toour Chelsea friends, 
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I could supply crackers for the most 
delicate. After dinner, I was chaplain 
again; sang, prayed, and talked with the 
men. I could not have asked a more 
attentive audience. When I finished, 
there were tears in many eyes. 

“ How I wish that some one abler than 
myself could have spoken to these sick 
and weary souls! You cannot imagine 
how receptive the soul of a soldier is, 
who is prostrate and suffering. Then is 
the opportunity for influence, to talk with 
him of home, of his errors, and of the 
temptations of the army. 

“T have tested myself sufficiently un- 
der shot and shell to know that in danger I 
can be calm. And that is needed on the 
field. Iam thinking and planning hard. 
An ambulance is a more comfortable bed 
than you can imagine. Field-work is 
wearing. I am exhausted, not having 
had my clothes off for a week. 


A sergeant, Mr. McCauley, now a 
clergyman, thus records his recollec- 


tions of this period : — 


“T first met Miss Gilson in Pleasant 
Valley, Md., soon after the battle of An- 
tietam. 

“She was then giving the wealth of 
her mind and heart to the sick and 
wounded soldiers, in an old, cheerless log 
barn we tried to call a hospital. What 
a beautiful minister of goodness she was! 
There, on that hard threshing-floor, she 
could be seen constantly; often sitting 
beside the sick, speaking those words of 
comfort, reading those ‘words of life,’ 
singing those songs of home, country, 
and heaven, which earned for her in the 
army the name of ‘Sweet Miss Gilson.’ 
We all loved her. I am sure she made 
home dearer, life purer, and heaven near- 
er, to every one of us. When, as hap- 
pened so often, some spirit was about to 
be released from its bonds, she always 
took a place beside the dying one, and 
received his farewell messages. Then, 
with her pale, uplifted face, never so 
beautiful as when it was looking up so 
earnestly into the world to which she has 
herself now gone, she bore the departing 
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soul by the power of faith onward to its 
rest. 

“She was as brave, too, as she was 
loving. I have seen her sit silent and un- 
moved in the midst of a severe cannonade, 
while soldiers were flying for refuge. I 
have seen her working almost alone in 
a colored camp and hospital. In the 
midst of ignorance unsuited to her, vice 
that must have been repugnant, and 
squalor in all its repulsiveness, she 
moved an angel of mercy, loving and 
loved. Never was step so light ds hers. 
There was always brightness at her com- 
ing, and sadness at her going. 

“She had a rare power over the sol- 


“dier’s heart; it acknowledged her sway 


always. With us, her life was hidden 
from the world; it lay a constant sacri- 
fice before every needy patriot friend, and 
rich were we who received its blessings. 
To me, her earthly life seems but a type 
of the heavenly life she has entered on 
now.” 


About this period, Miss Gilson 
accidentally met a gentleman (Mr. 
K. of Philadelphia),? who, himself 
already interested in the cause which 
inspired her, was fully prepared to 
understand her devotion to it, and to 
appreciate the worth of her services. 
The acquaintance thus formed con- 
tinued with unabated interest through 
the remainder of her army life, prov- 
ing a source of timely and important 
assistance to her in her work. 

We give Mr. K.’s own narrative 
of the occasion referred to: — 

“Tt was late in a wintry afternoon, at 
the close of that gloomiest year in our 
national history, 1862, that my attention 
was drawn to a weary couple seated im- 
mediately before me in a railway-carriaze 
on the New York and Philadelphia road. 

“A gentleman and lady —for such, 
though clad in worn and faded garments, 
and covered with the dust of travel, they 
evidently were — seemed to be returning 
from some far country, and to be conversing 
earnestiy on some grave and unwonted 


2 At whose request this article was written. 
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‘topic. The lady looked pale and 
faint, and leaned wearily on the shawls 
and cushions arranged around the seat 
of the car for her support; which circum- 
stance, affording an opportunity for some 
trifling courtesy, led to a conversation 
which occupied the remaining hours of 
the journey. 

“So casual was my introduction to a 
friendship which I cherish as one of the 
most privileged memories of my life; for 
this lady was Helen Gilson, returning 
with her guardian, Mr. Fay, for a few 
weeks of needed rest from her first year’s 
campaign among the field hospitals of the 
army of the Potomac. 

“T soon recognized in her a true and 
unselfish woman, seeking only the relief 
of suffering humanity; and I afterwards 
learned to know her as one of the most 
heroic Christian characters that our coun- 
try’s great peril had called into active 
service in her cause. 

“Mr. Fay and Miss Gilson had just 
returned from the scene of Burnside’s dis- 
astrous attack on Fredericksburg, having 
passed through the whole dreary Penin- 
sular career of McClellan, which ended in 
his re-embarkation for Washington with 
the wreck of his army, and the victorious, 
though bloody battles around Antietam. 
No marvel that a young woman, brought 
up amid the comforts of a New-England 
home, should grow tired and faint with 
the sight of such unparalleled carnage, 
and the exhausting labors and duties of a 
conscientious field-hospital nurse. 

“She told me somewhat of her story 
during that evening’s ride; and after- 
wards I learned more of it from herself 
and her friends, as well as through the 
pleasant share I took in her subsequent 
work, by furnishing, together with other 
of her friends, such needed supplies as 
could not readily be obtained from the 
Government or the Sanitary Commission 
on the field.” 


Miss Gilson writes to Mr. K.,— 


“TI fully appreciate the position you 
occupy in regard to the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and am glad that institution has 
so able and energetic an advocate as 
yourself. You know that I fully believe 


. willingly. 
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in this humane channel for the benevo- 
ence of the North, . . and have always 
spoken here. . in language as glowing as 
I could command, of the good it has ac- 
complished. I have never spoken of my- 
self, as I have no desire for independent 
reputation. Again, I am opposed as much 
as the Commission is to independent la- 
bor. I believe strongly in united effort ; 
but circumstances have made me, in some 
degree, an exception to the rule. Now, 
in regard to supplies; your offer is a 
most liberal one, and one that I shall 
gladly accept, if the gentlemen whom 
you shall interest respond quietly and 
I have never solicited supplies 
for my own distribution, and I cannot 
do so now; . . partly because I fear peo- 
ple may think I disapprove of the Com- 
mission, partly because it seems like ask- 
ing favors for myself. Then, too, I be- 
lieve I desire to work quietly. I believe 
my only motive in this work is to do 
good. I pray to the good Father to keep 
me lowly and humble. I am but too 
happy if I know I am treading in the 
footsteps of the Great Teacher. So now, 
if you will lay the plan you propose, and 
in which I concur, before these gentle- 
men, you will make me very happy ; and 
I shall feel that I have a standing fund 
to draw upon.” 


The purpose alluded to in this let- 
ter was promptly acted upon; but 
some difficulty arose at first, in re- 
gard to the transmission of stores to 
Miss Gilson, through the transport 
channels of the Sanitary Commission ; 
in explanation of which, Mr. Alfred 
Bloor, the forwarding agent of the 
Commission at Washington, writes, — 

“ The medical director of the corps in 
which Miss Gilson is situated has sent a 
message to the Sanitary Commission to 
the effect that no supplies would be per- 
mitted to enter the hospitals under her 
charge, as private property; and that 
none would be permitted to be distrib- 
uted, except on his written orders, or on 
the order of one of his subordinates, 
countersigned by himself. The medical 
director complains, that if delicacies are 
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sent to one nurse, the patients in her de- 
partment get the benefit of them, to the 
exclusion of those in other departments, 
where the nurses are not so fortunate in 
having generous friends ; and that charges 
of favoritism are thus brought against 
the surgeon.” 


This regulation, however, sensible 
and excellent as it was in general 
practice, was afterwards relaxed in 
Miss Gilson’s case, on account of the 
proofs she had given of exceptional 
discretion and ability in the position 
she held. 

Mr. Bloor continues, — 

“Knowing Miss Gilson as well as I do, 
I indorse heartily all Mr. Furness says 
in her praise.” 

The letter of Mr. Furness, alluded 
to above, was written to Mr. K., and 
forwarded by him to the Commission 
agents at Washington. It is as fol- 
lows : — 

APRIL 20, 1863. 

Dear Sir, — Having learned that Miss 
Gilson has applied to you for certain hos- 
pital stores, which she finds it difficult to 
obtain in sufficient quantities at the re- 
mote point where she now is, and having 
had numerous opportunities of observing 
her admirable fitness for the duties to 
which she so generously devotes her time 
and her energies, it gives me especial 
pleasure to bear my testimony to her great 
merit. Every thing should be done to 
strengthen her heart and hands. As a 
general rule, the battle-field is not the 
place for women ; but no one who has ever 
seen Miss Gilson in the field hospitals can 
doubt that her case is the great, almost 
solitary, exception to the rule. Never 
flustered, never complaining, always act- 
ing with impartiality, decision, and prompt- 
ness, she moves about ministering to all 
wants, introducing order and method 
where all was confusion; her hands never 
idle, her mind never resting, and her eye- 
lids scarcely ever closing. 

I shall never forget the Sunday after 
the battle of Fredericksburg. Miss Gilson 
entered the tent where I was. She had a 
cheery, hopeful word for each of the poor 
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sufferers; then, standing in the middle of 
the tent, she said, “ Soldiers, this is Sunday 
morning; wouldn’t you like to hear some- 
thing from the Bible?” Then, as she read 
in her musical voice to those rough men, 
I could see by the expression of their 
faces, that dreamy, gentle thoughts of 
home, and of the goodness o®God in pre- 
serving their lives, stole over them. As 
she left the tent,one of the men by 
whose side I was kneeling, his eyes 
strained to catch the last glimpse even of 
her dress, turned to me, the tears stream- 
ing over his cheeks, and said, “If God 
ever made an angel, she is one!” 

Miss Gilson is in perfect harmony with 
the Sanitary Commission, and she has the 
warmest admiration of that excellent in- 
stitution. She said to me herself, that she 
considered it a high honor for any one to 
be connected with it. Therefore, when she 
asks for any special hospital stores, we may 
rest assured that they are such as the 
Sanitary Commission cannot provide at 
that particular spot, at that particular 
time, to the amount required. Of course, 
neither the Sanitary Commission nor the 
Medical Department, admirable as they 
both are, can alleviate all the misery caused 
by the war. In reality, about one-eighth 
of the sum total remains unalleviated. In 
assisting Miss Gilson we are helping to 
diminish that eighth, and in such a way 
as not to conflict with the method and dis- 
cipline of the Medical Department, or with 
the grand federal principle of the Sanitary 
Commission. In Miss Gilson’s hands, we 
may be sure that our donations will not be 
distributed in the short-sighted, lavish 
and partial way which individual efforts 
are apt to take. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Horace Howarp Furness. 


In accordance with these various 
testimonials, all difficulties were re- 
moved as regarded Miss Gilson’s in- 
dividual distribution of supplies ; with 
which she was from this time forward 
regularly and liberally furnished. 

From the field hospital at Potomac 
Creek, after the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, she writes to Mr. K., — 
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“We have now in this corps hospital 
about twelve hundred patients. We shall 
remain here until an engagement takes 
place.” 


Again she writes from Fitz-Hugh 
Farm, near Falmouth, — 


“T have ome man by me now, breathing 
his last. He is unconscious, and may lie 
so for hours, though his eyes are set in the 
glare of death. 

“ His father, an old man, a farmer from 
New York, sits at the foot of the bed, hold- 
ing in his hand furlough-papers for his son ; 
‘a furlough of twenty days,’ so the paper 
reads. It came too late. The boy has 
started on a journey where none but the 
Invisible may bear him company. He has 
an unlimited furlough now. We havetwo 
others who only wait the summons from 
the Father. They are worn and emaci- 
ated; their eyes follow me about the ward. 
One said this morning, ‘May no harm 
ever come near you, lady!’ 

“The new tent! you have sent me is a 
little treasure; wherever I may wander I 
have a home, comfortable and cheerful. 
The knife and fork and spoon I use at 
every meal; nothing has come amiss. 
Please say to Mr. H. that I used yesterday 
a large quantity of New England rum, 
which was put up by him, for making milk 
punch. I prepared seventy-five quarts of 
that article for several hundred sick men 
who were sent on to Washington. Every 
ambulance-load of sick received a quart 
bottle of milk punch, to keep them up on 
the way. The sick suffer greatly for want 
of proper nourishment on their way from 
the field to the general hospitals.” 


To Mr. K., April 28, she wrote, — 


“ To-day we have a new arrival of sick, 
and your boxes of milk arrived just in 
season to meet the demand for milk punch 
which these exhausted men require. I 
visited an agent of the Commission, and 
obtained from him some interesting read- 
ing matter which had been forwarded from 
Philadelphia. Your city is determined to 
lead the van in her efforts on behalf of the 


1 One which Mr. K. had sent out to Miss Gilson, 
specially constructed and arranged for her com- 
fort and convenience, on the field. : 
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soldiers. She has done nobly, not only in 


_Taising regiments, but in caring for them 


in the field. As all cannot go to the front, 
those who remain at home should conse- 
crate time, money, effort, to the cause 
More blood must be shed, more men must 
die, more suffering must be alleviated. 
No one has a right to stand aside and say, 
‘I have done my share,’ till his means or 
his strength shall fail him. 

“ What a field I have for gardening this 
spring! the great army-field! I am so 
happy in being able to work for my coun- 
try. The world does not consider that J 
am the favored one. Many would have 
done what I am doing if the opportunity 
had been presented: I believe I appreci- 
ate my friends, and their exertions on my 
behalf. . . . . I have never spent a hap- 
pier year than the last; and I hope God 
will continue to me the great blessing of 
health and strength, that I may still labor 
in the field.” 


In the early part of May, 1863, oc- 
curred the battle of Chancellorsville ; 
and the disastrous and disappointing 
termination of the series of battles 
which marked Gen. Hooker’s advance 
on the lines of the Rappahannock, 
but in which the advantage gained by 
the enemy was dearly purchased by 
the death of their great and honored 
commander, Stonewall Jackson. The 
losses were heavy on both sides; and 
in answer to the demand for assistance 
Mr. Fay and Miss Gilson moved for- 
ward to the field. 


May 5 she writes, “Iam working night 


and day,—cooking, feeding, dressing 
wounds, taking messages of the dying, and 
praying with them. We are now at Po- 
tomac Creek.” Sunday, 10th. “I have’ 
to-day held two services, and sung in the 
wards. . . . Last Sunday I rode over to 
Fredericksburg in the morning, and went 
on to the battle-ground strewn with our 
dead, just as they fell. I took the con- 
tents of some of their pockets, and for- 
warded by express to friends in Massachu- 
setts. 

“ Fredericksburg is shattered and desert-_ . 
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ed. We found wounded in churches and 
houses. Remained all day and night work- 
ing for them, and was obliged to retreat 
hastily the next morning in the general 
flight. Ihad taken possession of a house, 
and was cooking away at a fine rate, when 
shells began to fly rapidly through the 
streets. I remained long enough to give 
my patients a breakfast of bread and but- 
ter and hot broma, and then retreated ‘in 
good order’ on the pontoons to Falmouth 
and Potomac Creek, just in time to receive 
the wounded from U. S. Ford. Imet a 
colored woman in Fredericksburg, who 
gave me acordial welcome, and said, 
‘Laws, honey dear, just come down to 
my house and get a cup of coffee.’ ‘ Why, 
said I, ‘ mauma, how can you afford cof- 
fee, when it is six dollars a pound?’ 
‘ Laws, honey,’ she said, ‘I’se been saving 
some for “ you all” dese tree months ; eber 
since de las time you all come over. We 
worked hard all that night, feeding the 
wounded as they came from the field, mov- 
ing from hospital to hospital, making milk 
punch, &c., till almost morning ; then back 
again toour old place, and prepared break- 
fast for two hundred men. One poor fel- 
low from Philadelphia, mortally wounded 
(Fisher by name), lay there, with noble 
forehead, clear blue eyes, and pleasant 
smile ; and when I told him he must go 
home to his Father in heaven, he ex- 
pressed his willingness to die; but said, 
‘Oh! howI should love to see my wife 
and child!’ But that was not to be. 
How many death-beds I might describe! 
No one can ever appreciate the spirit of 
true patriotism, till he stands by the side 
of the soldier who is dying, willingly, for 
his country... . 

“The spirit of the army is good ; the 
men far from being discouraged. The 
‘true soldier knows no such word as fail. 
Dpwn, then, with the spirit of distrust ! 
We who are in the field want living, 
cheering words from every Northern home. 
The cause is just and must succeed, but we 
want soldiers at home as well as men in 
the field.” 

13th. — “ Your boxes have been received 
and are being dispensed liberally. It would 
have done your heart good to have been 
with me in the wards to-day, to have seen 
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the lighting up of the faces of the wounded 
as I distributed tobacco among them. One 
poor fellow whose arm was gone held out 
his pipe to me to be filled. . . . 

“Tam accommodating to-night, in the 
other half of my tent, a sorrow-stricken 
mother, who has just buried her eldest 
son. it is pitiful to witness her sorrow. 

May, 1863. —“ Our work is never fin- 
ished until midnight. Two nights ago, hear- 
ing that there were two hundred and thirty 
wounded just outside the town (Freder- 
icksburg), who had been brought in from 
the Rebel lines under a flag of truce; and 
learning that these poor fellows had been 
living on two ‘hard tack’ apiece for five 
days, we immediately prepared a good 
supper for them of bread and coffee and 
hot milk punch, and went out to feed them. 
The ambulances lay half a mile out of . 
town; and we were obliged to walk, and 
carry the kettles of food, and did not re- 
tire till two o’clock in the morning; but 
the grateful expression of appreciation, 
and the blessings showered upon us, were 
compensation enough for our toil, and our 
sleep was sound and sweet, from the con- 
sciousness of duty done. 

To Mr. K., 26. — “ My supply of milk is 
exhausted, and none to be obtained in Wash- 
ington. Please send me more. . . . The 
porter you sent is being distributed, .. . 
and is doing agreat work. With the por- 
ter came twenty boxes of lemons. My 
supplies in some articles are running low; 
nine hundred and sixty-one men soon drain 
a storehouse. . . . I have plenty of bran- 
dy and crackers, of figs, prunes, and broma. 
I need sherry and port wine, milk, pow- 
dered musk (for vermin), mutton, chick- 
en, dried apples, and mosquito-netting ; 
the last is needed to keep flies from the 
wounds. . . . I see personally to the dis- 
tribution of all my supplies, . . . sending 
an order to the storehouse for each article 
needed, which is delivered by my store-- 
keeper, a responsible man. Then each 
day I prepare a special diet for the sickest 
men, selecting at my own discretion, and 
send to the kitchen at meal-time with a 
written order, To-day, for instance, the 
general dinner is beef soup; but specially 
I prepare mutton broth, farina, and mush 
and milk. All stimulants through the 
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hospital are given with: my own hands, 
and kept in my possession. It generally 
takes me till dinner-time to get through 
all the wards and attend to the diet ; but 
in the afternoon I have time to devote to 


reading and singing, and private conver- 
sations with the patients. Out of the lat- 
ter come many confidences, but I have 
not time for details now.” 

[To be continued.] 


UPS AND DOWNS. 
A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Fr seemed worth while to tell this 
story of poor Oscar’s recovery of the 
wagons, because the whole transac- 
tion marked a stage in the dear fel- 
low’s life. They had all been fond of 
him, in the shop, before. But, after 
this bit of presence of mind and gal- 
lantry, everybody respected him; and, 
in such a place, there are a dozen 
little promotions possible, by which 
the general favor can be shown to an 
apprentice. Jasper was at home 
again before long; and he took more 
than one way and time to thank 
Oscar for his spirit, and to let the 
grateful fellow feel, what it had 
always been hard for him to under- 
stand, that all the gratitude was not 
to be on the one side. 

I will not say but we might follow 
along the Ups and Downs of the 
shop, its rivalry with other shops, 
the successes of its work in quarters 
which gave new customers, and the 
gradual confidence which Buffum, 
Dundas, and Jasper, the three mem- 
bers of the firm, grew to have in each 
other. Nor will I say, but, in a 
master’s hands, the mere details of 
whiffle-trees, and patent axles, and 
enamelled cloth, and neat’s oil, might 
not furnish out a romance as inter- 
esting as the tale of the tournament 
at Ashby de la Zouch. Given the 


master, I think it would. The firm 
was a good firm. Ideality, realism, 
caution, and daring, were well inter- 
mingled; and all the three men were 
men of truth and honor. Of course 
they grumbled sometimes at each 
other ; they sometimes secretly wished, 
even for hours, that they had never 
seen each other. But none the less 
was it, in truth, a good firm; and 
lucky was it for them all that they 
were united in it. 

But it is not the business of this 
story to follow out only one of the 
shorter phases of Jasper’s life or of 
Oscar’s. And I must ask the reader 
to imagine for himself, on the hints 
which have been given, the hopes 
and fears, successes and drawbacks, 
of these young manufacturers in 
what was still a young city; though 
its date as a frontier post ran back 
so far. For Jasper himself, life had 
its dark sides, of course; but it had 
its bright sides in much larger pro- 
portion. Seeing he was healthy, 
honest, faithful, and brave, that was 
of course true. Oscar was a great 
comfort, — indeed, he was a great 
blessing ; for it was due to Oscar that 
there was no danger that Jasper 
should be too much alone. Except 
for this, that danger would have 
come in. For Jasper was proud. 
And he had not forgotten, in his 
more recent experience of a kind of 
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prosperity, that there had been days 
when he had walked about these 
same streets, driven from door to door, 
without anybody’s caring whether he 
lived or died. So he could not natu- 
rally drop into the society of the 
town, which opened before him. I 
do not doubt that he was wrong in 
this. His truer theory of life would 
be, to let by-gones go as by-gones, 
and to make the utmost out of to-day, 
meeting rather more than half-way 
such people as met him. But Jas- 
per was not a saint. He remembered 
those odious calls here and there 
when he was looking for something 
to “turn up;” and he could not bring 
himself to meet those same people 
again, pretending that he liked them 
or respected them. 

So it would have been apt to hap- 
_pen, that he would have dropped back, 
of evenings, into a habit of sitting 
late to read; he would have taken up 
again the “Sartor Resartus,” the 
“Menzel’s German Literature,” the 
scraps from Cousin and Jouffroy, 
which had been the rage when he 
left Cambridge. He would have 
made an Index Rerum out of these 
books, and would gradually have per- 
suaded himself that he was a truly 
remarkable literary man, sadly unap- 
preciated, and that Detroit was a 
very boorish and unsympathetic place, 
into which no man of culture or intel- 
ligence should ever be sent ; while the 
truth would have been, that Mr. Jas- 
per Rising, bachelor of arts, was 
growing to be a very boorish and un- 
sympathetic man, not bearing his 
own part in the social system to which 
he belonged. From this delusion and 
folly Oscar saved him. 

They took long walks together. 
For twenty minutes, as they began 
these walks, Jasper drilled him on 
his English, determined, that, as the 
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boy became a man, he should speak 
without foreign accent. He made 
sedulous study of the anatomy of the 
vocal organs, and of the analysis of 
sound, and drilled the boy on careful 
system, and with wonderful results. 
Oscar called this twenty minutes, 
“ going to school.” This school would 
bring them outside of the pig-pens 
and shanties of the outskirts; and 
then they could enjoy summer, autumn, 
or winter, as it might be. Jasper 
would lecture, and Oscar would listen, 
learnedly and eagerly, of whatever 
might be before them. The young- 
ster who has lately graduated knows 
a little about botany, a little about 
farming, a little about the clouds and 
the weather, a little about the shape 
of the snow-flakes, a little about the 
forming of the ice on the streams: 
he knows a little about every thing. 
Very good. That is what he was 
sent to his college for, — to lay a foun- 
dation on which, when the time came, 
he might build such edifice as the 
good God might order. And so Jasper 
was prepared, sufficiently well, to hold 
forth to, Oscar on this or that or 
another thesis; and Oscar listened 
with delight to all. Meanwhile some- 
thing would remind him of home, 
of fiord or of ice-floe, or of “spring 
beauties” there, or of scaling the 
mountains. And when he found 
tongue, Jasper would let him run on 
to his heart’s content, either in the 
Norwegian, which fell so pleasantly 
from his lips when he was really at 
ease, or in his English, which was 
always racy, and with every month 
grew more and more pure. 

Sometimes these walks gave place 
either to rides or long trials of new 
wagons, when there was something 
new to be tested. But, after all, they 
liked their walks the most. For they 
were both young, near the age of 
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omnipotence, and in walking they 
had least care. 

Swimming was, for two months of 
the year, better even than walking, 
perhaps. Swimming was a mania 
with Jasper; and it proved that it was 
a habit with Oscar from a period so 
early that he could not remember 
when he could not swim. So soon as 
Mr. Dundas found out, as he said, 
how crazy they both were about it, 
he admitted them to the secret, that, 
a little way up the river, he had cer- 
tain well-defined and undivided rights 
of suzerainty, which entitled him to 
permit them to carry up to an old 
barn near the shore an old sea-chest, 
of which Oscar had renewed hinges 
and lock, and which Jasper then 
stored with Bent’s crackers, and a 
Dutch cheese, while in the off-cut, 
of Oscar’s cabinet-making, he laid in 
a dozen crash towels. Dear Lily, I 


am sorry to confess that they were 


not hemmed ; but of some sexes one 
weakness isan inability to hem rapidly. 
The rights of suzerainty extended 
down the beach; so that when Jasper 
chose, he and Oscar could run down 
from the shop to the river, take a 
boat and row up to Flinders’s, as this 
place was called, strip in the shade 
of the barn, and, to take the delicious 
vernacular of New England in its 
sweet simplicity, could “go into the 
water.” 

Ah! those were the really glorious 
days for Oscar! They undressed 
slowly; they swam forever,—if it 
had been heaven they would not,have 
enjoyed it more; unwillingly they 
came back to shore when Jasper gave 
the word. They ran races in the cos- 
tume of the Olympian games upon 
the beach. They lay in the sun, and 
let the life from the light soak into 
their skin and flesh and bones. They 
slowly resumed the baser disguises of 
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fallen man; and then they took the. 
skiff, and let her, if she would, drift 
down to the scenes of dirt and work 
and barter. But there was no other 

time when they so discussed all real- 

ities in heaven above or earth be- 

neath, or in the waters under the 

earth; nor ever, as Oscar thought, 

did life seem so free as when they 

thus got away from their harness, 

away from houses, away from roads, 

even away from work, and away from 

men. 

These young men had less than 
most young men have to do with 
other people in the world; but they 
were all in all to each other. 

Meanwhile Jasper’s relations with 
the little college circle, where we first 
met him, fell off, he scarcely knew 
how. He was annoyed that it was 
so. But there was no reason why 
he should be annoyed. Letters were 
fewer and fewer on both sides; and, 
when they wrote, they found out, to 
their sorrow, that they had nothing to 
say. For Jasper himself, his life did 
not satisfy him, but it did not dissat- 
isfy him. He certainly had not yet 
persuaded himself that he had been 
sent into the world only to make bet- 
ter carriages in Detroit than had 
been made there before. But, on the 
other hand, it was clear that making 
carriages then and there was the 
duty next his hand just then, and 
that it was the only place which he, 
had just then to stand in, in the sub- 
duing of the world. And Jasper had 
sense enough to make out that he 
had not been put into the world for 
any mere personal purpose, but as a 
child of God, to whom God had in- 
trusted a part of this business of 
world-subduing. Jasper knew, in his 
heart, that he should have liked the 
world much better if it -had needed 
him as chairman of a leading com- 
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mittee in Congress. But there, un- 
fortunately, the Constitution of the 
country said that no man should en- 
ter, even the House of Representa- 
tives, till he was twenty-five years 
old; and, if it had not said so, no 
constituency had shown any desire to 
return him. He knew in his heart 
that he should have liked the world 
much better, if it had needed him 
where it needed the young Napoleon, 
encouraging a faltering column at the 
Bridge of Lodi, or carrying an army 
over an impossible route to pounce on 
a half-defended valley. But nobody 
had summoned him to any such duty. 
He had, on the other hand, shaken 
his head at the Mexican war, when 
he refused the proposals of the 
wagon-contractor. He could under- 
stand very well that it would be 
pleasanter to work as Charles Dickens 
was working at that moment, every 
one of whose monthly parts Jasper 
and Oscar were buying at the mo- 
ment when they appeared, and de- 
vouring eagerly. But just here Jas- 
per was aware that he could not write 
the “Curiosity Shop ” if he tried; 
and he even doubted whether, if he 
could, there were any publisher who 
would take the risk of sending out 
his chapters to the world. Even at 
threg and twenty he had thus found 
that he had his limitations. And so, 
as the business of carriage-building 
was open, he stuck to that with all 
his zeal. He saw that it was train- 
ing Oscar admirably. He saw that it 
was raising the standard of honor, 
and indeed of life, of every man en- 
gaged in the factory. He looked 
forward to larger relations into which 
it might bring them all with the bus- 
iness of the north-west. And it 
made of him an efficient and vital 
part of the God-made order of the 
civilization of his time. So far so 
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good. And so Jasper solaced him- 
self, when he reflected, that, though 
he had lived long enough to be a 
Master of Arts, he was not yet a 
Henry Clay, a Napoleon, or a Dick- 
ens. Yet, for all this, he did not 
mean to be a carriage-builder all his 
life. 

Now, my dear Lily, if you are 
quite outraged because all this “ex- 
cension,” as the Germans call it, does 
not seem to you to help the story on 
at all, I am very sorry. For really, it 
does help it a great deal. I know 
what you wanted. You wanted, that, 
just as soon as Jasper had had that 
nice talk with Bertha, he should go 
home to his hotel, and write her just 
the most beautiful note that ever was 
written, and send it round to her; 
and walk anxiously on the lake side 
for an hour, and then receive from 
her, at the hands of a lovely child, a 
moss rose-bud. Then you wanted 
him to fly to Bertha, and fold her in 
his arms, and press one kiss on her 
lips, and then to have them married, 
and have this story done, and another 
story begun. 

Dear Lily, I am truly sorry for 
you; but, if this did not happen, how 
can you and I make it happen? Jas- 
per did not see Bertha for a year 
after the party, and more, nor hear 
one word from her. And a sad 
enough business it was when he did 
hear. Ido not say but he thought 
of her very often during those fifteen 
months. Yes, Lily, he did think of 
her; and I believe even Bertha 
thought of him, if you will let me 
say so. Sometimes when he was 
taking a long walk alone, building 
some of his air-castles, he found that 
Bertha was with him, and that he 
was very eagerly telling her what 
were his grandest plans, and his most 
ambitious. Ounce and again, when he 
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was going through tea-fights which 
good Mrs. Buffum got up, for the 
pure and simple purpose of making 
him better acquainted with some very 
poky nieces she had staying with 
lier, as Jasper talked his hardest 
with Miss Melinda and Miss Frances 
Maria, dragging up subjects which 
they had slain, and galvanizing them, 
and making them skip and dance 
again, only to see these horrid girls 
slaughter them once more. Once 
and again, I say, did he remember 
Bertha’s pleasant sympathetic listen- 
ing, her unaffected reply, her confes- 
sion of ignorance if she were igno- 
rant, or her flash of intelligence the 
instant she comprehended. When, 
to make himself understood at all, he 
had to toil painfully through a sen- 
tence even to the hard knock at the 
end of the last word, and Miss Me- 
linda simpered, and said sentimen- 
tally, “I always thought so;” and 
then when she showed a moment after 
that she had not the slightest idea of 
what he had been saying or explain- 
ing, he would recall Bertha’s quick 
intelligence, cutting him short when 
he had but just begun, so that 
they seemed to crowd half the best 
thought and memory of their life 
into that golden hour of Mrs. Rosen- 
stein’s supper-room and parlor. But 
through that summer, and until the 
next was nearly ended, they did not 
meet face to face again. 

“ Did not meet face to face!” says 
Miss Melinda,—who at this mo- 
ment is reading this chapter, with- 
out recognizing herself, and as for 
Jasper, she long since forgot him, — 
“Why it is only on this very page 
that it says ‘Bertha was with 
him’ as he walked. How careless 
these people that write the stories 
are!” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Anp Bertha? 

Bertha had what the vernacu- 
lar of our country calls “ a horrid 
time!” 

Once and again it seemed impossi- 
ble for her to bear the petty tyrannies 
and the great tyrannies of Mrs. Ro- 
senstein. Sometimes it seemed as if 
Mrs. Rosenstein were fairly crazy : 
indeed, on a generous interpretation 
of that word, she was “beside her- 
self;” everybody would have been 
willing to say she was in her freaks 
of passion. With the children Ber- 
tha could cope ; although, as has been 
said, she lacked so often the help she 
had a right to look for. Mr. Rosen- 
stein would, be away, and his wife 
would interfere just where she ought 
not. But the children were very fond 
of Bertha, and she was very fond of 
them. And, as month passed after 
month, it was clear enough, even to 
her self-condemning disposition, that 
they were improving. The school- 
room, so called, was no longer a 
chaos, and they were not seeking for 
any excuse to shirk their lessons. All 
of them were bright; and, to Bertha’s 
great pleasure, each one developed a 
special taste, which she could encour- 
age and direct, and by which,she 
could quicken a reasonable self-re- 
spect and pride. 

It was, indeed, in the line of the 
very accomplishments which Bertha 
had used as her best allies, that she 
and Mrs. Rosenstein came to their 
worst battle-royal. Charlotte had, 
one morning, taken great pains with 
her French and arithmetic lessons, 
that she might be entitled to “ paint” 
for an hour. The girl had really an 
eye for color; and Bertha, who knew 
a little of the rudimentary work of 
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water-color drawing, had interested 
her intensely in its pretty processes. 
Charlotte had cleared away the school- 
books, brought out the drawing-table, 
set up the little table easel which Mr. 
Carl Rounds had given to her, and 
was just mixing the grays for her 
clouds, when a servant came in to say 
that Mrs. Rosenstein wanted her to 
go to ride with her; Mrs. Rosen- 
stein was going to make calls. 

‘Poor Charlotte! She was not 
under any such restraint, but that 
she burst out into a fit of rage not 
unlike one of her mother’s. “It is 
too bad! It is too bad! That’s just 
what always happens. It’s a shame!” 
and so on. 

Bertha soothed her, so far as there 
was any soothing, talked to her as 
to a reasonable being sometimes, and 
sometimes as to a petted child, and 
at last brought her to considerations, 
partly of duty, partly of that misera- 
ble policy by which these four chil- 
dren were ruined, to go down to her 
mother, and to ask her leave to stay 
at home and draw. Poor Bertha 
gave this advice, as the very best 
which she could give, in the temper 
the child was then in; and she knew 
as well as she could know any thing, 
that the presence of Charlotte in the 
carriage was only a whim of the last 
moment. 

Nor did Charlotte fail in tact or in 
duty in presenting ger request. She 
did not show any temper; that had 
blown over in the first gale. She ran 
up to her mother pleasantly, caught 
both her hands and kissed her, and 
then said, eagerly and confidently, 
“Qh, pray, mamma, let me stay at 
home now! I am in the midst of a 
nice surprise for you, and I do want 
to get it done before Saturday.” 

But Mrs. Rosenstein had been 
thoroughly crossed. “Surprise! sur- 
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prise! I hate surprises. What is 
your surprise ? ” 

“Oh! you must not know, mam- 
ma. Saturday, you shall know. No: 
to-morrow you shall know, if I may 
only stay at home all this morning. 
Mayn’t I stay at home, mamma ? ” 

“Tell me what you are doing, you 
disobedient child!” This was poor 
Lotty’s only answer. 

“Why, mamma,” said the poor 
thing, crying; “of course, I will 
tell, if you want me to. It is only 
the picture I was painting, — I was 
copying it from a picture Miss Bertha 
has. And I was painting it for a 
surprise for you.” 

“And so it is Miss Schwarz who 
steps in between me and my children, 
and decides who shall stay at home, 
and who shall not stay. I will tell 
Miss Schwarz what I think of that.” 
This was the answer to Charlotte’s 
confession. And Mrs. Rosenstein 
sent Christina up stairs to bid Miss 
Schwarz come down. The moment 
Bertha entered she was assailed 
with, — 

“So, Miss Schwarz, there is a new 
mistress in this house, I understand. 
It seems there is some one here who 
wants to come between me and my 
children. I suppose I am to thank 
you that I may have the carriage to 
go and ride myself. Would you not 
prefer, Miss Schwarz, to take it this 
morning, and have me stay at home ? 
As for this disobedient girl, I will see 
what shall be done to her. I will 
thank you, Miss Schwarz, to interfere 
no longer with her, or with any of the 
children. I have had quite enough 
of this impudence. I will not bear 
it.” 

By this time Charlotte was sob- 
bing on the sofa. Bertha, utterly as- 
tonished, was not so much upset, but, 
at the first, the absurdity of the 
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whole impressed her as much as the 
rudeness and injustice. But of this 
transient amusement she showed no 
sign; she even screwed herself up 
to saying cheerfully, — 

“Dear Mrs. Rosenstein, there is 
some mistake. Nobody wants to 
interfere. Pray, what do you 
mean ? ” 

“No! nobody wants to interfere, 
Oh, no! nobody! Yet poor me is 
the only person in the house who is a 
slave to every one; and my poor chil- 
dren, one by one, are stolen from me. 
Julia was the first, then I lost the 
boys, and now my own Charlotte 
turns on her mother. And it is for 
Miss Schwarz to say whether she 
shall go out with her own mother, or 
stay at home, — Miss Schwarz, whom 
I picked out of the gutter. And if 
you please, Miss Schwarz, may I dine 
at home to-day ?” 


“Mamma! Mamma!” shrieked 


Charlotte; and Bertha turned to 
leave the room. 

“No, Miss Schwarz, you shall not 
run away from me,” said the wild 


“ You shall hear me out 
this time. I'll give you a bit of my 
mind, if I never speak again. I will 
not have this interference and impu- 
dence. I will not have such goings 
on, under my own eyes, with my own 
children. I will be the mistress of 
my own family.” And sb, —as is 
the law of passion, which has its laws 
as entirely as gravitation has, —she 
wrought herself up, by expressing 
herself, from point to point, till she 
said what she had not the least idea 
of saying when she began, and, in- 
deed, had never seriously thought of 
saying. “I thought I had hired a 
servant: it seems, I did hire a mis- 
tress. I was tired of her long ago; 
and, if she is as tired of her place as 
I am of seeing her in it, she will not 


creature. 
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stay long. The sooner she goes the 
better.” — 

“Mamma! Mamma!” shrieked 
poor Charlotte again, dismayed at 
seeing the storm she had brought on. 

“T agree with you wholly,” said 
Bertha; “ the sooner the better. Now, 
I am sure, there is no reason why I 
should stay longer.” 

So Bertha went up stairs; and, 
though she had often been terribly 
angry with Mrs. Rosenstein, this time 
she was not angry; nay, she was 
even glad that the end had come, al- 
most without a word, indeed without 
any premeditation, of hers. She was 
sorry to go without saying good-by to 
Mr. Rosenstein; but for the rest, 
she could bury all thought of the in- 
sult in the joy of going home, and 
that she was going home without 
having given up herself, that it was 
no thought or plan of hers. 

So she packed her possessions, leav- 
ing in the bureau drawers the several 
gifts, costly and mean, with which in 
sunny days Mrs. Rosenstein had op- 
pressed her. She did not go down to 
dinner, but Christina saw that she 
did not suffer. Bertha was a prime 
favorite with Christina, as with every- 
body else in the household, except its 
mistress. 

The packing was interrupted, once 
and again, by visits from the girls 
and the boys, now together, now 
alone, and always in tears before the 
visits were well finished, even if the 
young folks came in with some pre- 
tence of firmness. Sometimes Ber- 
tha sent them away, sometimes they 
went away, because they were 
ashamed to cry in her room. She 
knew that a boat would touch at the 
pier on its way northward early the 
next morning; and she had bidden 
Christina make sure of a wagoner 
and a carriage to take her trunks and 
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herself to meet it. A sad afternoon 
for her, for the children were indeed 
in earnest, and she found it hard to 
comfort them, when she needed com- 
fort herself all the time. 

But just as she had squeezed into 
the top of the trunk the last obdurate 
parcel ‘of shoes, and felt she had so 
earned her right to undress, even if 
there were little chance of sleeping, 
there came an unexpected tap at her 
door. She threw it open herself; and 
Mr. Rosenstein came in, whom she 
had supposed a thousand miles away. 
He looked worried, and, after he had 
given her his hand, sat down on the 
trunk she had just closed, as if he 
did not know how to begin. 

“T hope I am in time. I cannot 
tell you how annoyed I am, how pro- 
voked I am. Of course, if I had 
been here, this would never have been. 
Of course — you see — well, Miss 


Schwarz, I know there is no apol- 
ogy. I know Mrs. Rosenstein must 
have talked, — well, like a fool, I sup- 


pose. But she can make, and shall 
make, any apology you require. No! 
please do not speak — let me speak. 
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If you please, you must see that the 
one chance these children have for 
this world, or for any world, is with 
you. You must see, that, if you leave 
them, they can never have such a 
chance again. Charlotte says you 
have been crying. Their mother has 
been crying all day long, they tell 
me, ever since this cursed outbreak. 
No! please let me speak. I do not 
want to persuade; but, if you could 
see that there was any duty in the 
case, I know you would stay here. 
Is it possible for me to show you that 
you have a duty to these children ? 
At least, I can show you that you 
will render an inestimable service to 
me.” 

Bertha looked up this time; and, 
when she looked up, she saw that 
Julia was in the room also, her eyes 
red with tears, resting on her father’s 
shoulder as he spoke. As Bertha 
looked up, this poor child, who was 
to be left to the whims of such a wild- 
cat as Bertha was leaving, looked 
on her, to implore her. And she, too, 
found words to say, “ Pray, stay.” 

And Bertha staid. 
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[See “Op anp New,” November, 1871, p. 530.] 


PROSPICIENS nauta in pelagus per nubila noctis, 
Inter pulsantes fluctus tamen audit ut olim, 
Dulcisonam absentis vocem, aut audire videtur, 
Cari tintinnabula vici per mare vecta. 

Et madidus discernit agros herbosaque rura ; 
Fenum etiam suave ex prato viridi olfacit ille. 


Felix ah nimium felix curisque solutus, 
Qui flavos etiam crines oculosque puella, 
Ceruleos credit se cernere dum volat acta, 


Per fluctus pinus. 


Ah demens! 


Crastinus ortus, 


Navem disjectam et vitreas dispersa per undas 


Tigna videbit. 


Tunc oblitus nauta laborum 


Dormiet, et sub ponto linquet somnia vana. 


J. M. M. 
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AMERICAN POETRY. 


BY WM. B. WEEDEN. 


“Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and 
: Tonias ; 

Cross out, please, those immensely overpaid 
accounts, — 

That matter of Troy, and Achilles’ wrath, and 
Eneas’, Odysseus’ wanderings ; 
Placard “ Removed ” and “To Let” on the 
rocks of your snowy Parnassus; 
Repeat at Jerusalem; place the notice high 

on Jaffa’s gate, and on Mt. Moriah ; 

The same on the walls of your Gothic Euro- 
pean cathedrals, German, French, and 
Spanish castles ; 

For know, a better, fresher, busier sphere, —a 
wide, untried domain, — awaits, de- 
mands you.” 

WALT WHITMAN'S After All, Not to Create Only. 


“ With a longing love, yet a look of despair, 

And of pity for me, as she felt the smoke fold 
her, 

And flames reaching far for her glorious hair. 

Her sinking steed faltered : his eagle ears fell 

To and fro unsteady, and all the neck’s swell 

Did subside and recede, and the nerves fell as 
dead. 

Then she saw sturdy Paché still lorded his 
head, 

With a look of delight, for nor courage nor 
bribe 

Nor aught but my bride could have brought 
him to me. 

ae And now as she fell 

From the front, and went down in the ocean 
of fire, 

The last that I saw was a lgok of delight 

That I should escape — a love —a desire — 

Yet never a word, not one look of appeal, 

Lest I should reach hand, should stay hand 
or stay heel 

One instant for her in my terrible flight. 

JOAQUIN MILLER’S Kit Carson’s Ride, pp. 250, 251, 


“« He weren’t no saint, — them engineers 
Is pretty much alike, — 

One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill, 
And another one here in Pike ; 


But he never flunked, and he never lied: 
I reckon he never knowed how.” 
Hay’s Pike County Ballads: Jim Bludso. 


Extracts might be given without 
‘number to illustrate the same idea 


which runs through those we have 
taken. Htis not the fault of American 
poets alone, that there is growing up 
a strange creature which the world 
chooses to call falsely “ American Poe- 
try.” Not their fault, we say ; for the 
gentle culture of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is doing more to vitiate the 
taste of readers of the English tongue, 
than all the frontier newspapers, 
slang editors, and stump speakers in 
the whole United States. Bryznt, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell 
have written immortal words, which 
may justly make the foundations of 
an American School of poetry. In 
the world of letters, these and other 
well-won names have stood for the 
American idea in poetic expression. 

So far well ; now a whoop and hal- 
loo is heard above the shriek of the 
irrepressible locomotive, and new 
voices resound through the classic 
chords of our English tongue. 

A band of keen observers, clad half 
in the vough coats and wild garb of 
the plains, half in the finer garments 
of civilization, spring forward, and 
pipe their new songs to the ear of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. The pictures 
they create with their living voices 
are motley and mixed in every fea- 
ture. The realistic force that seizes 
the characteristic points in the rough 
and wayward life of the frontier is 
marvellous. They see so much, that 
an intelligent person wonders they see 
no more. Some of the idyllic pictures 
of Miller, for example, are drawn 
with such life-like precision, and so 
colored in the hues of prairie sun and 
flashing mountain waters, that we 
think we have neared the very source 
of poetic power. 
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Then he drops instantly into vul- 
garities, and trails upon his verse the 
same dirty slime and gravel that the 
impetuous California streams drag 
over their green valleys, where they 
turn beauty and order into desolation 
and waste. 

We shall be met by the rejoinder 
that this is real and true. That this 
motley idea fairly renders the life of 
the new country, and is entitled to a 
place in literature, along with the 
poems which set forth the story of 
the world’s life, in all its shifting 
forms. We answer, it is real, but not 
true. Photography is not art; realism 
is not truth, but only the appearance 
of it. If it appears in its proper 
relations, and with due surroundings, 
it has its own place, and can be ac- 
knowledged as a subordinate function 
of art. It never can become art it- 
self, never can be poetry. 

This applies to realism pure and 
simple. Our complaint of Miller, and 
others like him, is not of the real 
facts they picture, but of the use they 
make of them. They combine these 
color-photographs in a series of images 
making an ideal. This ideal is a false 
one: it is neither true to savage nor to 
civilized life; it has some of the worst 
faults of both, and the virtues are 
chiefly outside and superficial. 

Shakspeare drew the red nose of 
Bardolph in flaming colors, but he did 
not set him on a hill for a beacon- 
light to the whole world. He used 
the knave to cozen other knaves and 
fools, not to confound good men. 
When the real work of life comes to 
Prince Hal, how quickly he shakes 
off Falstaff and his roystering crew. 
From the orgies of Eastcheap, we 
are carried to the bed-chamber of a 
dying king. 

¢ There, when misunderstood by a 
suspicious statesman, Harry’s true 
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nature shines forth, and wins a 
father’s love. The pure light of the 
gentleman outshines the ruddy 
gleam of the vulgar Bardolph. We 
are not left to imagine that the poet’s 
own world is different from the com- 
mon sense and common virtues of all 
mankind. The order of society is not 
reversed by the sayings and doings 
of a pack of merry knaves. It is the 
use of the realism we hate. Compare 
this character of the prince with the 
picture of Kit Carson, running from 
the fire on his bride’s horse, leaving 
her, whom he had stolen from her 
father, to die a death he had not the 
manliness to share. Perhaps Mr. 
Miller did not see the drift ; if he did 
not, so much the worse forhim. If 
the poem means any thing, it is that 
there is something grand in the char- 
acter of a Carson, something heroic; 
for the conclusion is : — 


“ Has an old mountaineer, 
Do ae gan believe, got no tum-tum at 
all? 
Sell Paché! You buy him! A bag full of 
gold! 
You show him! tell of him the tale I have 
told! 
Why, he bore me through fire, and is blind, © 
and is old! 
. . » Now pack up your papers, and get 
up and spin 
To them cities you tell of .. . “ Blast you 
and your tin!” . 
This may be good Indian. It is 
not Anglo-Saxon, it is not American. 
Here we have in full tilt the mind of 
such poetic power that it could not 
devote itself to the coarse care of a 
family. This mind sees in the selfish 
vagabond Carson something better 
than the men of cities feel, something 
the book-men must learn to know and 
respect. Darwin or anti-Darwin, will 
any of us love a horse better than 
his bride? Is this the new revela- 
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tion, the new poetry, that Mr. Whit- 
man will have replace — 

“The mighty world — 
Now void, inanimate, phantom world ! 
Blazoned with Shakspeare’s purple page, 
And dirged by Tennyson’s sweet, sad rhyme” ? 


Art goes not backward, except it 
be among decaying peoples. If 
Homer had known Pericles, he would 
not have drawn Ulysses as the ideal 
Greek. He would have made him 
finer and loftier. The imagery of 
Homer stands for all time as the art 
of asimple age. It is not only real 
art, it is true art. It keeps up with 
the best life of the time, the best the 
poet knew. If he had known better, 
he would have pictured better. He 
did not mix the worst and the best 
in such manner as to confuse the 
looker-on. His real was subordinated 
to his ideal, which was the best the 
Greek world had known. If we are 
to take the life of savages and half- 
civilized men into our own homes, 
and give it to our children towards 
forming their own, it should offer 
them no uncertain lessons. We 
should at least get something better 
than we had. 

If nude sculpture or nude painting 
only bring us pictures of disease, or 
an immoral fancy, better banish them 
altogether from refined life. The 
purity and simplicity of the antique 
sculpture, and not their mere naked- 
ness, have kept fhem the models of 
all art in every age. 

Mrs. Miller tells us that “ Myrrh” 
and “Even So” were produced by 
their sorrow and separation. From 
the first we quote :— 


‘I set my face for power and place, 
My soul is toned to sullenness ; 
My heart holds not one sign or trace 
Of love or trust or tenderness. 
‘But you — your years of happiness 
God knows I would not make them less.” 
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This is worse than bad, it is vile. 
It matters not whether it is an expe- 
rience or a mere fancy of the poet. 
We are dealing with the man who 
would be an artist, with those who 
would set up false images of art; not 
with the rough man of Oregon. It 
is his ideal of life, to which we would 
call the attention of all thoughtful 
readers. A more selfish egotism we 
may search all printed pages to find, 
and come back empty-handed; self- 
ish in that it is so petty. Egotism 
is common enough in all art, but 
there is always put over against it 
some strong motive to give it dignity. 
Patriotism, lofty ambition, earnest 
devotion to duty, mistaken sense of 
right, or other great passions, are 
associated with the sublime egotists 
of history or of imagination. Here 
is an author who would have place 
and power, hence sullenly abandons 
home and family, and goes into a new 
country to write sentimental pictures 
of differing lovers, abandoned wives, 
and Indian trulls tending bastards, — 


“In sea-shell cradles by the bough.” 


Are we not paying dear for these 
delicious word-pictures? Can our 
young country afford to glorify such 
characters as “ Kit Carson,” and the 
hero of “Even So”? The only 
thing American in this development 
of Western culture, is the frank vanity 
in which the whole story is written. 
That is a feature which we must own 
is national. The Americans have 
shown in many ways that they have 
all the counage and endurance that 
belongs to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Taine well says, “that the Greek 
hero is approved in a flight for life; 
but the Saxon is never forgiven, if he 
falters rather than meet the death 
of abrave man.” The mind that can, 
see no petty cowardice in abandoning 
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his own for selfish power and place 
is not American, it is simply half- 
civilized. 

We know a wag who was wont 
to apostrophise “that noble entrail 
called the heart.” There seems to 
be in these wild heroes an organ as 
oblique in its action as that charac- 
terized by our friend. Jim Bludso 
never flunked and never lied. No 
traits of character in themselves could 
be better than these. The intention 
of the author is not to make this 
simple affirmation. The poetic theory 
is, that within this violent man there 
is an endurance and a love of truth 
better and more heroic than the quali- 
ties of ordinary men. By as much 
as he falls below the average of civil- 
ization on one side, so does he excel 
iton another. This great bursting 
heart, not to be restrained by the usual 
bonds which long ages of experience 
have woven round us common mor- 
tals, yearns for a grand opportunity 
when it may rise into heroic deeds. 
Scorning prosaic duty, these heroes 
cherish mighty passions. The fancy 
of the poet sees these fierce impulses 
working out in courage and truth- 
fulness, greater than the original 
force of the man. Those who saw 
the conduct of the city roughs 
and ruffians as Zouave soldiers, 
will know just how much this fancy 
is worth. From our observation, 
a Bayard, a Sidney, or even a pro- 
saic John Howard, is a better fel- 
low on the forlorn hope than any 
Bludso whom a sentimental fancy 
can picture. The best husbands, the 
best fathers, the most honest men, 
are the best trust and reliance in a 
crucial time. Any theory to the 
contrary harms the American youth, 
and wrongs the civilization that is to 
subdue this western world. 

We have not discussed Mr. Bret 
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Harte among the others, and the 
omission was not without purpose. 
Though he brought this kind of 
writing before the world of letters 
and of art, he has not kept pace with 
those who have followed, and often 
imitated his happy invention. We 
could not apply the spirit of our criti- 
cism to his work. We are not writ- 
ing from the moralist’s stand-point; 
but we gladly say that we recall no 
instance where he has wilfully put 
virtue for vice, or deliberately set 
forth the bad as if it were good. 
Very kindly has he treated his Mig- 
gleses and his Oakhursts; yet he has 
not completely turned the tables, and 
tried to make us all into the same 
kind. His “Heathen Chinee” owed 
much of its sudden success to the 
genuine appeal it made to the inner 
sense of justice in the popular mind. 
This had been smothered and over- 
looked by the people in treating the 
whole question. Hence the satire of 
“Truthful James ” struck home even 
more forcibly than his humor. Harte’s 
own title to this piece is signifi- 
cant. Plain language and truth 
are dear to him, we believe. We 
look for better work from this truly 
original man than he has yet done. 
The same men who first overpraised 
have turned a battery of chilling 
criticism upon him. This will do 
no harm: his stiffer wings will bear 
him quite as strongly, quite as high, 
if they do not carry him so fast, as the 
California pin-feathers flew. 

Mr. Whitman works in a different 
vein. The realism of the Eastern 
States fills him with a strange scorn 
of the ideal, and he gives us curious 
images. Industrial life is his inspi- 
ration, poetic figures are his forms of 
expression. Chivalry and the cotton- 
gin, the sphinx and the steam-engine, 
are all tumbled together. The pic- 
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ture is kaleidoscopic, brilliant, and 
broken. It is worth attention not 
for its merit, but for the notion that 
it embodies, and which affects many 
people. There is a general feeling, 
that the rush of industrial life in this 
century will create another literature, 
with a form of its own, with an ex- 
pression different from any the world 
has known. In some mysterious 
way, the mind is to jump forward, 
and, leaving the atmosphere of letters, 
find itself free from all the bondage 
of tradition in an industrial world, 
where science is to be the inspiration 
and mechanism the expression of life. 
If this were possible, common-sense 
would say that the mind would last 
in such a state just as long as a fly 
would exist in an exhausted receiver, 
and no longer. Our machinists never 
think of this, never see that their 
own machines or inventions are de- 
‘ veloped by slow and gradual steps. 
That the machine always follows the 
idea working steadily through many 
minds, and link by link, knitting up 
the experience and fancy of many 
lives into one strong and continuous 
chain. The theory seems to be, that 
the machine, once created, can turn 
upon the idea that gave it birth, and 
dominate it. Or that the industrial 
life growing out of the use of the 
machine has a power superior to the 
life that went before. Given a print- 
ing-press, what need have we of the 
Muses. 


“ Calliope’s call forever closed, — Clio, Mel- 
pomene, Thalia, closed and dead ; 

Sealed the stately rhymes of Una and Oriana, 
Ended the quest of the Holy Grail.” 


Somewhere in the clank of the 
printing-cylinder there is to be a 
spirit more potent than any devil. 
Somewhere in the rattle of the mow- 
ing-machine there is a music that 
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the world shall yet hear, sweeter than 
any note of Pan, and softer than the 
footfall of Ceres. The practical mode 
of reaching this paradise is to drop 
literature assuch. Why read poetry, 
when the lives of McCormick or Ful- 
ton lie open to the ardent boy? 
Why keep men poring over the clas- 
sics, ancient or modern, when the 
laboratory is at hand, steaming forth 
fresh wonders greater than the tri- 
umphs of Vulcan or Jupiter? 

Here is the answer: as the body 
is to the soul of the individual man, 
so are letters to the inspiration, to 
the poetic fancy, to the acquired ex- 
perience, in short, to the larger soul 
of the race. Crush out the best lit- 
erature, or the methods by which it 
is retained and renewed, and ere long 
you will reduce man to the level of 
animals, whose souls just suffice to 
run their bodies. Then your fine, 
new creative force will have expended 
itself. It could create nothing more. 
There is no new principle in indus- 
trial life; nothing that, like Aaron’s 
rod, shall absorb all other life. It 
is a result, and not a cause. Because 
the wants of men are quicker ex- 
pressed and better supplied than they 
were five centuries ago, it does not 
follow that man differs from the being 
David, Isaiah, Dante, and Shak- 
speare, embodied in immortal story. 

There is, in the town of London, 
a needle-gun which Milton might 
have seen in his day. He might 
have known the steam-engine, when 
swaddled in the Marquis of Worces- 
ter’s hands. Suppose he had de- 
voted his whole powers to the literary 
investigation of these inventions and 
other industrial machinery: would 
the world have gained by this diver- 
sion of genius? Milton is the con- 
necting link which shall always bind 
his time to the centuries. The nine- 
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teenth century will yet find an equal 
expression of its peculiar forces, just 
as the seventeenth embodied itself 
in this powerful man. Man is great- 
er than any mass of men. The flow 
of the human soul into the reservoirs 
we call genius, will go on by the 
same methods it has always pursued 
since savage men began to develop the 
greater being, man. Neither steam 
nor heat nor electricity can change 
this sublime method by which God 
brings the finer fruits Out of man, 
this creature of many functions. 
Run the whole round of knowledge 
and science, we come back into the 
one definite term, genius. This spirit 
uses all forces, but her dearest home 
is in the imagination. Darwin, in 
all his toilsome studies and experi- 
ments, has not made the relations of 
man and brute any clearer than 
Hawthorne sketched them in the 
“ Marble Faun.” 

This poetic process, fine as it is, 
fascinating as it is to all thoughtful 
minds, is not good enough for the 
poets of the industrial and utilitarian 
school. As the moral nature of the 
Bludsos and Carsons is cramped by 
civilization, so “her step divine, her 
curious eyes a-turning, rolling” of 
Walt Whitman’s muse are fettered 
by all zsthetic laws, all the best ex- 
pression of past life. If she could 
only clear herself of the flowing 
robes and sober draperies of antiqui- 
ty, then get into the brisk, convenient 
bloomer costume of this “’tarnally 
smart age,” what antics the heavenly 
damsel would perform. 

We are sick of this trifling with 
sacred things. The reader may 
think that we are wasting strength 
in undue criticism. 

To return to our first proposition, 
the influence of cultured England 
is on the wrong side in this matter. 
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When poets of the order of Tennyson, 
Morris, and Rossetti send us back 
our Western rangers with first-rate 
reputations all made for the Ameri- 
can public, it behooves us to inquire 
into the grounds of their judgment. 
These new singers, they please to 
call American s while our great lights, 
Lowell; Longfellow, and the rest, 
they adopt as English. If Mr. Low- 
ell has written the great Anglo-Sax- 
on-Norman tongue better than any 
living person, does it follow of neces- 
sity that he is not American? 
What is English, but the German, 
Danish, British, the Teutonic spiced 
with Celtic, then enriched with the 
noble Norman; the whole vitalized 
by the grand Hebrew Semitic idea 
of unity! What is American, but 
the same mingled in larger propor- 
tions, and enriched by wide additions 
from new and varied sources! The 
last man must hold all the men 
who have gone before, if he would 
be a poet. It matters not what his 
native dialect may be, the poet is of 
no time, no place. 

A great subject should be treated 
reverently; and it is with hesitation 
we suggest that there is an American 
idea waiting for expression in the 
loftier and more stately forms of 
poetry. Besides the well-known and 
recognized writers in metre, we have 
had poets in this busy nation. The 
toilsome statecraft of Mr. Seward 
will soon be forgotten, but the poem 
he made will never die. Though 
only two words, they were enough : 
“the irrepressible conflict” will live 
after all who read these pages are ~ 
lost. Choate made a satire in “the 
glittering generalities,” which will 
outlast his shining arts before juries. 
What history will ever omit his “ Keep- 
ing step to the music of the Union!” 
Webster scattered gems of poetry 
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over all his work. His “ morning 
drum-beat ” will endure when the 
English empire is broken. His whole 
life, in fact, was a poem. Notwith- 
standing the statements of fiery mor- 
alists, this generation begins to see 
that Webster’s real work was to ed- 
ucate a people to the knowledge of 
the underlying principles of this gov- 
ernment, the germ ideas of his time. 
He did it, dying broken-hearted. 
Without his life, or one like it, 
we should have had no Union after 
Sumter. Greater ideas than these, 
even, have been embodied in this 
fruitful time. The exile at Chisel- 
hurst has connected his name with 
another brief poem. He used the 
“irresistible logic of events,” whether 
he invented it or not. Is not this 
terrible ‘force in modern life akin 
to the fate that drove the Greek 


drama in an iron round of destiny? 
Not the same, but similar, working 


in a different civilization, in different 
times, among different peoples, it ex- 
presses an idea quite as deep, quite 


as fearful, as the dreadful sisters of 
the olden time. 

In Lincoln, we see this grand dra- 
matic element bringing forth power 
and victory. Sometimes it ground 
him to the earth in agony, but he in- 
fused it with a faith that finally 
prevailed over it. Lincoln was an 
American, but his faith was more 
than Saxon: it was Hebrew, Semitic, 
in its strength and simplicity. 

Here are poems already acted, and 
yet to be written. We venture these 
thoughts diffidently, for the subject 
is serious. It is altogether beyond 
the flippant ideas that prevail over'so 
much of the literature of our coun- 
try. When the favored child of art 
comes who shall, with seeing eye, 
read these lives of the American he- 
roes, he will give us the true poetry 
of the New World. Then all these 
bits of realism will melt in the cruci- 
ble, like crude and broken glass ; the 
worker will be genius; he will bring 
forth only crystals of truth, and these 
will be shining, fair, pure. 
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BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


THERE hangs a sabre, and there a rein, 
With rusty buckle and green curb-chain ; 
A pair of spurs on the old gray wall, 
And a mouldy saddle, — well, that is all. 


Come out to the stable ; it is not far. 
The moss-grown door is hanging ajar. 


Look within ! 


There’s an empty stall, 


Where once stood a charger, — and that is all. 


The good black steed came riderless home, 

Flecked with blood-drops as well as foam. 

Do you see that mound, where the dead leaves fall ? 
The good black horse pined to death — that’s all. 


Alt? O God! it is all I can speak. 
Question me not, — I am old and weak. 


His saddle and sabre hang on the wall, 
And his horse pined to death —I have told you all. 
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—— 
CRITICISM. 


THERE seem appointed by Nature two orders of beings, counter- 
parts to each other, — the producer and the critic. The object of this 
screed is to say a few hard things of the critic; if it be that they 
are true, it may be profitable to him. 

We do not doubt that, many times, the critic acts in good faith, and 
simply endeavors to weigh, in the even scales of literary justice, the 
subject of his criticism; but there are many elements which can 
insidiously add themselves to this honesty, and distort it, often un- 
wittingly to himself. Envy, hatred, and malice, and bitters of this 
sort, will get their aliquid amari into the cup which the critic passes 
upon the public for pure appreciation and judgment. But the chief 
point to be noticed is the want of real juxtaposition, real relation, 
between an object of art and its critic. They belong to different 
conditions of mind, and only touch at the wrong points. 

When Emerson, in those delightful lines, said, — 

“ Why thou art there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew; 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same power that brought me there, brought you.” 

The Rhodora, which he found so hard to account for, and admired 
so much, was there, as far as we can see, like all the beautiful flowers 
of art, for a surprise and delight to the beholder, as it should also 
be to the critic. But the one is the soil which the kindly genius 
touches, and beauty springs from its touch, the creative, flowering, 
productive order of mind, whether in verse, music, or pictures ; 
while the soil of the critic’s mind is comparatively stingy and im- 
poverished, knowing little of these art-growths of the children of 
the sky, that fall along the paths of men with the enchantment and 
mystery of the Rhodora in the wood. He, by a fatal inversion of a 
relation which should be humble, sympathetic, receptive, finds him- 
self, if a true critic, in oppugnancy, nay, even almost hostility, to 
this gift of heaven; he cannot, with the pen in his hand, be made to 


understand to how very inferior an order of minds he belongs as 
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compared to the producing ones. From the beginning of time, he 
has had his trick of solemn judgment, founded upon apparent supe- 
riority, when in truth there is nothing of the sort. So inevitable is 
this, that in the great days of criticism,— the days of Jeffrey, Mackin- 
tosh, and Gifford,— the great English quarterlies were caught in con- 
demnation of the masterpieces of their time, from Byron to Keats, 
always holding themselves with apparent honesty, as Minos or 
Rhadamanthus dooming some trembling culprit. It does not quite 
comfort us to know that while one line of Keats outlives the pon- 
derous judgments of whole Edinburghs and Quarterlies, the game, 
the trick, must still be forever recurring ; nor has it decreased in our 
time and our country. While there is here a good-natured muddle 
of acceptance, not criticism, which we believe Mr. Emerson once 
called “the mush of concession,” there is something provincial, 
painfully so, in our attitude towards received masterpieces. Not an 
opera, not a singer, the delight of nations, can visit us without pass- 
ing under the caudine forks of these solemn judges. If Raphael 
were to present us with a new picture, or Mozart with a new Don 
Giovanni, our bench of judges would, in the most serious manner, 
de novo, with heavy prejudices against the probability of merit, con- 
sider the claims of such benefactors. 

No one can mistake us in saying this. We do not, of course, mean 
that there is no such thing as sound criticism, or a kind, wise, and 
learned critic. The very existence of such a body of literature 
proves that it is not there without cause, and to the satisfaction of 
men. Astringent, and even harsh criticism, is not unfrequently wel- 
comed by many as a reaction from that national amiability, which, 
well worn with frequent use, too often ends in weakness and mental 
debility. An air of victorious sabring has something of the joy 
of battle in it; and this also delights us without much concern for 
the poor fellow who is cut out of his saddle. But, for all that, the 
subject of our remarks has nothing to do with favor or disfavor, 
kindness or unkindness; or, at least, this should be so. If criticism 
were more often done, as was that lately by Lowell of Shakspeare, 
by the competent hand, sympathetic, tender, yet severe, the differ- 
ence would be easily distinguished. There is, perhaps, no greater 
difficulty than to separate the alloy of dross from the gold which 
runs through the immortal lines of many a famous poet; but to 
present the gold which remains as truly gold, is harder than to con- 
demn the whole as worthless. See the lapidary, that disregarded 
critic of some of the most magical beauties in the casket of mother 
Nature ; see how he places, when taken from its matrix, when cloudy 
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with the sleep of ages, when rude and unfinished as a country poet, 
the diamond or the ruby, to which he gives a polish which but allows 
the spectator to see the splendor which was hidden till now. How 
he dresses it, with its foil and belt of sustaining metal, till at last 
the Koh-i-noor shines, the star of the world! It is not too much to 
say that Shakspeare, the Koh-i-noor of our world of mind, even he 
has owed not a little to the sympathetic, reverent treatment he has 
had from the critics of England and Germany. They explain a 
little the movements of his majestic mind ; they justify our delight, 
and make us pleased with ourselves when we find that we have 
something in common, not only with the great poet, but his great 
critics also. 

If criticism, perhaps, could be fairly divided into two parts, on one 
side the imperfect, misshapen, and incomplete efforts of the artist or 
poet, and on the other side the better things, the true flowers that have 
a right to live, it might be well. While those on one side of the line 
‘might be handed over to the tender mercies of some beau sabreur, 
let the cleverest men stand ready, with sympathetic affection, to 
foster and cherish those on the other side, the most precious growth 
of earth, and asking not death, but life, at their hands. It may be 
that the number of such works would not be large, and that the 
sympathy we spoke of might, in bad hands, degenerate into the 
amiable weakness which is not criticism, but the insult of indiffer- 
ence; but, at least, the world would not lose a Keats which it might 
have saved, nor would it place upon the dying pillow of the painter 
—dying so often from the fatigue of early struggles —the thousand 
dollars which would have been as oil to his lamp a few years before. 

Perhaps the trouble may be, that, where good-nature is often con- 
founded with a justified fostering and affection, many naturally dis- 
trust words of encouragement. They see some fellow-countryman 
with his crowd of friends surrounding a canvas, which, when they 
have surrendered to it all their gas, proves to be a balloon over 
everybody’s head, and majestic enough to be mistaken by bad eyes 
for a fixed star; but when returned to earth after an Icarean brevity 
of immortality, or shattered by the true aim of some trained sharp- 
shooter in the army of critics, it comes, a disgrace, to earth, they 
think they learn a lesson. They vow that they will not be again 
taken in; or, worse than all, they suppose, in their faithlessness, 
that the true men who have succeeded are but the lucky ones, and 
that it has been their good fortune to float in a balloon which has 
not been hit, but is not the more, for that, one of the fixed lights © 
of heaven. This perfidy to the best, this silent trail of quiet athe- 
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ism, is more often at the bottom of both the favorable and unfavora- 
ble criticism which so displeases us, than we might suppose. 

But plainly, as our belief in God and man deepens, as the country’s 
growth becomes more masculine, when we learn finally to trust 
ourselves and our convictions, then this element of provincialism 
will disappear. It is already disappearing fast. Those who can 
remember the sensitiveness of the American of forty years ago to 
criticism, like that of the new-born babe, must notice the manhood 
we have acquired. Not only in criticism of ourselves, but in every 
direction, our skin is toughening. Criticism no longer will mean for 
one coddling, for another malicious personality. The balance of 
sensibility and pride will give us the criticism we long for, and which 


we are gaining so fast. 


THE ANSWER TO LIDDON’S BAMP- 
TON LECTURES.' 

Few books on controversies in the- 

ology are so interesting as this badly 

named volume. Besides being a 


learned and skilful discussion of the 
subject, it is pervaded by an unflag- 
ging humor, which enlivens the vig- 


orous dissection of Dr. Liddon’s pon- 
derous volume. 

We hear much now-a-days of the 
Divinity of Christ; and it is a satis- 
faction in reading Liddon’s Lectures 
to have no doubt what he means by 
this term, “ Divinity,” which so many 
among us are using in such a loose 
and ill-defined manner. He says he 
does not use the term as some do, 
who “assert that Jesus Christ is 
merely man,” “although of such re- 
markable moral eminence, ‘that he 
may, in the enthusiastic language of 
ethical admiration, be said to be di- 
vine,” or as others, who in a vague 
and fractional way, so to say, speak 
of Christ as sharing in at least a part 
of the supreme Godhead. 

Dr. Liddon means by “ divinity ” 
definitely “ Deity,” and asserts in no 

21 An Examination of Canon Liddon’s Bampton 
Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 


Jesus Christ. By a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1872. 


equivocal manner that Christ is truly 
God. In the preface to his second 
edition he says, “ Of the topics dis- 
cussed in this book, there is one 
which has invited a larger share of 
attention.” “It is that central argu- 
ment for our Saviour’s Deity, which 
is based on his persistent self-asser- 
tion.” 

“A man must either base such 
self-assertion on its one sufficient jus- 
tification, by accepting the church’s 
faith in the Deity of Christ.” “There 
are those who, by God’s mercy, have 
no doubt on the subject of our Lord’s 
Godhead.” 

“The great question of our day is, 
whether Christ our Lord is only the 
author and founder of a religion, of 
which another being, altogether sep- 
arate from him, namely, God, is the 
object ; or whether Jesus Christ him- 
self, true God and true man, is, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, the 
object of Christian faith and love.” 

An answer to this important ques- 
tion may be sought for either in the 
sacred records alone, as they stand, or 
from the researches of a broader and 
more radical criticism, using not only 
the historical records, but all other 
forms of knowledge that may be 
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thought to throw a light upon the 
difficult problem; viz., What is the 
absolute truth of the facts ? 

“The clergyman of the Church of 
England” who writes this reply to 
Dr. Liddon considers his subject ex- 
clusively from the first point of view; 
and while he does not deny “ the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s Deity regarded as 
a revelation through the church ” 
(not entering at all into this matter, 
and not expressing his belief concern- 
ing it), he does, in opposition to Dr. 
Liddon,. most emphatically maintain, 
in an able and exhaustive examina- 
tion, that the doctrine of the Deity of 
Jesus Christ, whether true in point 
of fact or not, is not, at all events, the 
probable, rational, or fairly provable 
sense of Holy Scripture. 

According to the habit of mind 
with which persons have been used 
to looking at the Scripture record, will 
they see, each in his own way, the 
varied answers to inquiry; and not a 
few are lost in such a depth of igno- 
rance as to the true mode of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, that they can 
readily, and in all sincerity, see in 
them any thing that they have, been 
led to believe should be and must be 
there. We believe that it has been 
well for the Christian life of the 
world that the evangelists and apos- 
tles did not write definite dogmatic 
theology. Still, they regarded the 
spirit more than the letter; and in 
endeavoring by all means to per- 
suade some of their fellow-men, they 
made use of language and ideas that 
were current then, and consequently 
the only open avenues to conviction. 
Such language if unexplained by the 
light of contemporary history, and 
regarded without reference to the 
thought of the first century and of 
earlier times, merely mislead and de- 
ceive, 
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To the imagination of most per- 
sons, we apprehend that the New 
Testament stands apart as a separate 
and complete world of thought and 
teaching, unconnected with and unin- 
fluenced by the history and the phi- 
losophy that surrounded and preceded 
it. It is needless to say that no value 
can be attached to the inferences 
drawn from the theology of the New 
Testament by those who thus cut it 
off from the life of the world. Yet, in 
spite of the diversity of doctrines 
drawn from it, “‘ Scripture, like other 
books, has one meaning, which is to be 
gathered from itself, without reference 
to the adaptations of fathers or di- 
vines; and without regard to @ priori 
notions about its nature and origin. 
It is to be interpreted like other books, 
with attention to the character of its 
authors, and the prevailing state of 
civilization and knowledge, with al- 
lowance for peculiarities of style and 
language, and modes of thought and 
figures of speech." 

“Tt would be a mistake to expect 
that the language in which the gos- 
pel was first uttered had a perfectly 
fixed and settled meaning. We as- 
cribe to the fluctuating elements the 
definite form which they could only 
have received from use and tradition. 
Listening multitudes hung upon the 
lips of the first teachers, without stop- 
ping to distinguish the application of 
terms from their original sense, or 
figures from realities.” * 

The volume before us is through- 
out such a close and minute commen- 
tary upon the work of Dr. Liddon, 
that it would be tedious and of little 
use to attempt to analyze its con- 
tents. It is impossible, we think, to 
declare decidedly whether the author 


1 On the Interpretation of Scripture. Jowett, 


2 The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, Romans. Jowett. 
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really believes in the Deity of Christ 
or not; he only considers the ques- 
tion whether the doctrine is clearly 
taught, or necessarily or probably 
implied, in the Scripture. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his work on “ Ecce Homo,” 
like many others, confuses Christ’s 
declarations of his Messiahship with 
that of his Deity; but, in view of the 
‘ sceptical disposition of the times, no 
friend of Christian truth should claim 
more for the record than can fairly be 
proved from it. 


“The Messiahship of Jesus is every- 
where the most characteristic feature 
throughout the New Testament; and has 
never been questioned as the great fact 
of primitive Christian history, except, in- 
deed, by the unbelieving Jews. Can the 
same be said of his alleged Deity? Has 
not this been denied and controverted al- 
most from the first? and does not Mr. 
Gladstone himself admit that it cannot 
be said to make its appearance, except 
perhaps in obscure implications, through- 
out the synoptical Gospels? Jesus, then, 
as the Christ, is undoubtedly sometimes 
spoken of in terms which could not be ap- 
plied to ordinary men. It does not follow 
that he is God ; and as such the evange- 
lists never represent him. It follows, sim- 
ply, that he is the Christ; and we know 
how he himself said, and how every state- 
ment of the New Testament on the sub- 
ject declares, that whatever he was, and 
whatever he had, he was and he pos- 
sessed by the giving of the Father who 
“ sent him.” * 

To all persons who sincerely desire 
to gain the true meaning of the gos- 
pel words, we would heartily commend 
this volume by “a clergymen of the 
Church of England.” It would seem 
as if every text that had ever been 
imagined to suggest the Deity of 
Christ was here examined with care 
and learning and fairness. His quo- 
tations from Dr. Liddon’s argument 


2 The Bible and Popular Theology. G. Vance 
Smith, 
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are copious, and both sides are there- 
fore well represented even in this book 
alone. It is seriously and reverently 
written ; and even those who may dis- 
agree with its conclusions may gain 
a knowledge of the other side, which 
may be useful to them as they meet 
the many doubters, who, if they are 
not to be repelled by ignorant con- 
demnation and scorn, must be met 
with intelligent sympathy. We have 
space to give but very few illustra- 
tions of the contents of the volume. 
We presume most persons are weary 
of the claim of exemption from the 
necessity of clearly stating the dogma 
of the Deity of Christ on the ground 
of its mysteriousness, as this does not 
touch the question, either of its truth, 
or whether the sacred writers actually 
held it or not. As our author well 
says, “If Jesus be indeed God, the 
mystery of his being oppresses and 
baffles the understanding, but is no bar 
to definite and distinct statements of 
the fact of his Godhead.” “These 
three distinct subsistences,” says Dr. 
Liddon, “which we name Father, Son, 
and Spirit, are strictly compatible 
with the truth of the Divine Unity. 
And when we say that Jesus Christ 
is God, we mean that in the man 
Christ Jesus, the second of these per- 
sons or subsistences, one in essence 
with the first and with the third, 
vouchsafed to become incarnate, i.e., 
he robed his higher, pre-existent na- 
ture according to which he is Very and 
Eternal God, with a human body and 
a human soul.” If this be a mystery 
rather than a confused contradiction, it 
is a mystery which should have the 
definite and unequivocal warrant of 
plainly infallible Scripture. For as 
“the clergyman of the Church of 
England” suggests, “if we are com- 
pelled to confess each person to be, 
by himself (singillatim) God and 
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Lord, clearly not reason, but inspira- 
tion and infallibility alone, can pro- 
hibit us from believing and saying 
there are three Gods.” 

Our author follows Dr. Liddon per- 
tinaciously through his gropings after 
indications of Christ’s Deity in the 
Old Testament, and devotes some 
pages to Dr. Liddon’s views of the 
Logos; and his comments are worth 
examination. It must be manifest 
to any one, that St. John did not use 
this term without some reference to 
the current ideas and phraseology of 
his time. . 

We cannot here follow the minute 
criticism of Dr. Liddon’s assertions 
and assumptions, and can merely give 
a few more quotations, with which we 
must close, recommending the volume 
to all candid inquirers, and suggesting 
the study of G. Vance Smith’s recent 
work on the “ Bible and Popular The- 
ology ;” in which the questions treated 
in this volume are discussed with 
clearness, brevity, and ability, and 
with the application to the problem 
of important considerations, which 
the method followed in the “ Exami- 
ngtion ” precluded. 

Dr. Liddon admits, “It is indeed 
probable, that, of our Lord’s contem- 
poraries, many applied to him the 
title Son of God only as an official 
designation of the Messiah; while 
others used it to acknowledge that 
surpassing and perfect character which 
proclaimed Jesus of Nazareth to be 
the one Son, who had appeared on 
earth, worthily showing forth the 
moral perfections of our heavenly 
Father.” The precise reason assigned 
by St. Luke for the title is the mirac- 
ulous and exceptional way in which 
the Almighty caused his conception. 
Yet Dr. Liddon had strenuously ar- 
gued the Son identical with the Lo- 
gos: — 
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“The worship of Christ as God is 
nowhere enjoined in Scripture ; while 
the worship of the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is enjoined, 
and shown to have been the habitual 
practice of the apostles.” } 

“ There are in the New Testament 
certain words of not unfrequent oc- 
currence, which express with precision 
and definiteness the worship and ser- 
vice due to the Supreme Being. These 
words are never found in connection 
with the name of Christ.” ? 

“T have shown by copious refer- 
ences to Scripture, and more particu- 
larly to the Fourth Gospel, that 
Christ’s claims did not rise to the height 
Mr. Liddon imagines. They were 
distinctly and studiously (unless we 
isolate and inflate at pleasure a few 
little patches of vague and meta- 
phorical diction) below the appropria- 
tion of Deity, or the assertion of 
equality with the Father;” “but, if 
the rules of human veracity and 
sincerity could be applied, Christ 
would be convicted of untruthfulness, 
and a cruelly misleading phraseology, 
when, knowing himself to be God, 
and knowing also that faith in his 
Godhead was to be a vital necessity, 
he, without elucidating and guarding 
explanations, expressed himself as fol- 
lows : — 

“¢Why callest thou me good? 
None is good except one, that is, God.’ 
(Matt. x. 18; Luke xviii. 19.) 

“¢The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me,’ 
&c. (Luke iv. 18, 19 ; comp. Matt. xii. 
18.) 

“¢ Of that day or that hour knoweth 
no one, neither the angels in heaven, 
nor€he Son, but the Father.’ (Mark 
xiii. 32; comp. Matt. xxiv. 36, and 
Acts i. 7.) 

‘“To sit on my right hand, and on 


1 Examination, p. 312. 2 Ibid, p. 317. 
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my left is not mine to give, except to 
those for whom it has been prepared 
by my Father.’ (Matt. xx. 23; Mark 
x. 40.) 

“¢ My Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ (Matt. 
xxvi. 39-42 ; Mark xiv. 34-36; Luke 
xxii. 42.) 

«My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ (Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark 
xv. 34.) 

“¢ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’ (Luke xxiii. 46.) 

“¢ Verily, verily, I say unto you, the 
Son can do nothing of Himself, ex- 
cept what he seeth the Father do. 
I can of my own self do nothing,’ &c. 
(John v. 19-30.) ‘I do nothing 
of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things.’ 
(John viii. 28.) ‘The only God’ 


‘That they may know Thee (Father), 
the Only True God, and Jesus Christ 


whom Thou hast sent.’ 
xviii. 3.) 

‘My Father is greater than I.’ 
(John xiv. 28.) 

‘Go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your 
God.’ (John xx. 17.) 

“Tried by the rules of human 
morality, these sayings are conspicu- 
ously untruthful, unsincere, and de- 
ceptive, if Jesus knew himself to be 
the Father’s equal, essentially and 
truly God, and if, further, he de- 
signed his own utterances should be 
ingredients in the revelation of his 
nature. But, if he knew himself not 
to be God, these sayings are, in their 
natural sense, and with their inevita- 
ble suggestions, simple intelligle, 
and honest.” “Looking solely to 
‘the language which Christ actually 
used about himself,’ and taking it as 
theirsufficient guide, Protestants have, 


(John v. 44, 
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in reason and candor, no choice left 
but to deny that he is God.” 


MISS SAUNDERS’S NEW NOVELS. 


Smucewers’ life has always been 
a fruitful source of romance; and many 
legends are current in the villages of 
the Kentish coast, of the daring deeds 
by which the hardy “ free-traders” 
defied the old revenue-laws of Eng- 
land. It is in sucha dress, and with 
such materials, that Miss Katherine 
Saunders has given us, inone of her 
little books,’ a powerful picture of 
varied human passions. 

The narrator of the story, Gideon, or 
“Wolf” Weir, yielding at last to the 
promptings of jealousy, against which 
he has long struggled, betrays his 
brother, and successful rival in love, 
to the revenue officer, whom he has 
wounded in a recent fray. This act 
brings upon him the hatred of the 
community, which is increased soon 
after by the discovery that the bars 
to the prisoner’s window have been 
wrenched apart, and that a mutilated 
body lies on the rocks below. Shunned 
as a leper, the heart-broken penitent 
wanders on the beach, in rags and 
hunger, his fish is unsold, his wretched 
hut is burned at night, until, receiving 
sympathy from a travelling preacher, 
he accompanies him on his mission to 
Africa. 

Ten years pass, and the outcast re- 
turns as a minister of the gospel, to 
find his aged father sheltered and 
cared for by the maiden he had loved 
in youth. He is forgiven, and re-in- 
stated as son and lover ; but, on the eve 
of his marriage, this cup of happiness 
is dashed from his lips by the appear- 
ance of his long-mourned brother, who, 
it seems, escaped from prison in dis- 


1 Gideon’s Rock. By Katherine Saunders. 
J.B. Lippincott & Co.: Philadelphia. 1871. 
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guise. Sadly he resigns his bride to 
the better-loved brother, and conse- 
crates the remainder of his life to his 
ministry. 

The alternate, quickly-succeeding 
moods of rival hatred and brotherly 
love, the momentary triumph of the 
baser passion, and the terrible remorse 
which the outcast feels at the ex- 
communication which follows, are 
painted with the vigor of a charcoal 
sketch, and yet with a delicacy and 
tenderness which will draw tears from 
many readers. Another book! of the 
same author has merit, and is more 
ambitious in length and complexity of 
detail. But we cannot speak of it with 
equal satisfaction. It is the story of 
a man’s life-long devotion to the aged 
parents of a friend whom he had acci- 
dentally killed. . The scene is laid, as 
in “ Gideon’s Rock,” in Kent,though in 
an inland village; and the quiet bits of 
rural scenery, and graphic delineations 
of rustic manners and local peculi- 
arities, lead us to suspect that Miss 
Saunders writes of her home and its 
neighborhood. It is in the faithfulness 
of these descriptions, and the quaint 
humor of some of her minor characters, 
that the merit of the book consists. 

These stories give their author a 
high place among the mjnor novelists 
of the day. In her quiet pictures of 
Kentish life she will throw around her 
home a little of that interest with 
which her great sister of the North 
has enveloped Yorkshire. 


OTHER NOVELS. 


THe AmericAN Baron. By 
James De Mille. Harper Brothers. 

BLADE 0’ Grass. By B. L. Far- 
jeon. Harper Brothers. 


1 The High Mills. By Katherine Saunders. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.: Philadelphia, 1872. 
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Parry. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 
Harper Brothers. A pretty story. 

BarnaBy RupGe AnD EDWIN 
Droop. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Mistress AND Marp. By Mrs. 
Craik. Harper Brothers. One of 
the most charming of her stories. 

Joun Jasper’s Secret. T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 

Witrrip CUMBERMEDE. By 
George MacDonald. C. Scribner & 
Co. 

Poor Miss Fincn. By Wilkie 
Collins. Harper Brothers. A very 
ingenious - and entertaining story, 
which has won many readers in the 
“ Bazar.” 

Bepe’s CHaritTy. © By Hesba 
Stretton. Dodd & Meade. 

Two Famizry Morners. By 
Marie Sophie Schwartz. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


READING WITHOUT TEARS. By 
the author of “ Peep of Day.” Harper 
Brothers. Probably the best book 
for teaching children to read English, 
with the exception of Prof. Zachos’s, 
which has been published since Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “Come Hither, Charles.” 
There is some poor theology near the 
end; but little children are so near 
the kingdom of heaven, that there is 
no sort of danger of their understand- 
ing a word of it. 

LirE AND Times OF JoHN WES- 
tey. By Rev. L. Tyerman. Harper 
Brothers. 

LEHRBUCH DER ENGLISCHEN 
Spracue. Von Hermann D. Wrage, 
A.M. D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue AsomINaATions oF MopERN 
Socrety. By Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Adams, Vick, & Co. A 
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book of sensible sermons, which de- 
serves a better title. 

_ Smaxspeare’s Kine Henry VIII. 
Edited with notes by William I. 
Rolfe. Harper Brothers. This is an 
exquisite handy volume series. 

Voice Bumprine. By Dr. H. R. 
Streeter. White & Goullaud. 

CurisTIAN THEOLOGY AND Mop- 
’ geRN Scepticism. By the Duke of 
Somerset. D. Appleton & Co. One 
of the most important books of the 
day, though so brief and simple. We 
are obliged to reserve till May our 
full notice of it. 

Tue Lanp or Desoxration. By 
Isaac I. Hayes. Harper Brothers. 

Mission Ripce anp LooKovutT 
Mountary. By B. F. Tayror. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Gop witH Us. By Alvah Hovey, 
D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

Recottections or Past LIFE. 
By Sir Henry Holland. D. Appleton 
& Co. A very entertaining memoir 
of a distinguished man, who has had 
remarkable opportunities, and has 
used them well. 

Meister Kart’s Sxetcu-Boox. 
By C. G. Leland. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. : 

LEGENDS OF THE PATRIARCHS 
AnD Propuets. By Rev. S. Baring 
Gould. Holt & Williams. 

PassaGEs FROM HAwWTHORNE’S 
Frencu anv [Taian Note-Books. 
Two volumes, J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Jesus Curist, His Lire anp His 
Work. By E. de Pressensé. Trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood. Carlton & 
Lanahan. 

Pintars IN THE TEMPLE. By 
Rev. W. C. Smith. Carlton & Lana- 
han. A volume of biographies of 
laymen who have been of distin- 
guished service in the Methodist 
Church. 

Pusiic AND Partor Reapines. 
Edited by Lewis B. Munroe. Lee & 
Shepard. Mr. Munroe’s experience 
gives him excellent opportunity for 
the compilation of such a volume. 

LEAVES FROM THE Book or Na- 
TuRE. By M. Schele de Vere: G. 
P. Putnam & Sons. 

Lieut oN THE Patuway or Ho- 
tingss. By Rev. L. D. McCabe. 
Carlton & Lanahan. 

Woman As A WIFE AnpD Moruer. 
By Dr. Pye Henry Chavasse. W. B. 
Evans & Co., Philadelphia. 

Brest Reapine. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. 

Hoty Lanp, with GLIMPsEs oF 
Evrorpe anp Eeypr. By 8. D. 
Phelps, D.D. CC. C. Chatfield: New 
Haven. 

Locicat Praxis. By Henry N. 
Day. OC. C. Chatfield. 

Tue Lanp oF THE VEDA. By 
Rev. Williani Butler, D.D. Carlton 
& Lanahan. 

THREESCORE YEARS AND BE- 
yonD. By Rev. W. H. Depuy. Carl- 
ton & Lanahan. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MADONNAS.! 

Tue gallery at Dresden contains 
among its many treasures a Madonna 
by Hans Holbein the younger, com- 
monly known as “ The Madonna of 
the Burgomaster Meyer,” which, next 
to the Sistine Madonna by Raffaelle, 
has been considered the gem of the col- 
lection. Indeed, it has borne the same 
rank among German paintings, that 
the Sistine has borne among Italian; 
it being almost universally looked 
upon as the crowning triumph of the 
German art of past centuries. Among 
Holbein’s works, it was conceded to be 
the chef-d’euvre. Its authenticity 
was never for a moment doubted. 
And now, within the last fifty years, 
there has appeared upon the scene a 
. picture which is almost identical with 
the picture at Dresden, but of whose 
existence nothing whatever was previ- 
ously known,and for which its partisans 
claim that it is the original picture, 
while, according to them, the painting 
in the Dresden gallery is to be re- 
duced to the rank of a copy,and a very 
poor one at that. Here, then, if the 
new claim can be substantiated, is a 
work of art upon which the enthu- 
siasm of centuries has been thrown 
away blindly, which has misled all 
the world, and which, instead of being 
the great artist’s best production, 
proves to be-entirely unworthy of 
him. 

1 This paper is based principally upon Prof. 
G. Th. Fechner’s treatise: Ueber die Aechtheits- 
frage der Holbeinschen Madonna. (Leipzig, 


1871.) It was read before the Boston Art Club 
on Saturday, Jan. 6, 1872, 


The picture in the Dresden gallery 
was bought in Venice, in the year 1743, 
by Count Algarotti, for Augustus IIL, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony. 
It was purchased from Zuane Delfino, 
at the price of 28,024 Venetian livres 
(including all charges) ; equal to about 
$ 2,250, gold, of our present money, 
and had come to Venice, according to 
information imparted to Algarotti by 
an old servant of the Delfini (or of the 
banker Avogadro, its former owner), 
about 1690, from Amsterdam, where 
it was said to have belonged to a 
banker, who had failedin business. 
That it was an original Holbein was 
considered to be beyond all question. 
Wright, an Englishman who saw it in 
Venice in 1723, speaks of it and ad- 
mires it as such; it was offered as such 
to the Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
France; Walpole never doubted it, 
when he saw it in 1741; and when 
Algarotti exhibited it before taking it 
away, not a single voice was raised 
against it among the throng of ar- 
tists and others who came to admire 
it. 

The picture is evidently a votive 
offering, executed in fulfilment of a 
vow made to the Virgin, by order of 
one Jacob Meyer “ zum Hasen,” ? who 
was burgomaster of Basle from 1516 
to 1521. It represents a group of 
three adults and three children, kneel- 
ing and standing before the Madon- 

1“ Ofthe hare,” so called, probably, from his 
house, to distinguish him from Jacob Meyer “‘ zum 
Hirtzen ” (of the stag), also a burgomaster of 
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na.' The figure of the man on the 
left of the observer is the burgomaster 
himself; the two female figures oppo- 
site to him are either his mother and his 
wife, or else a deceased first wife and 
his then living second wife; while the 
other figures represent his children. 
The custom of representing the dead 
and the living together, in the manner 
indicated, although strange to us, was 
at that time not uncommon. That it is 
the family of Jacob Meyer whom we 
see here, and not the family of Sir 
Thomas More, as was supposed while 
the picture was in Venice, is evident 
from the original studies, and from 
the family portraits of the Meyers, 
still preserved in Basle.? 

But whatever differences there may 
have existed about the interpretation 
of the picture, — and there were great 
ones,— all were agreed as to its beauty 
and value; and every thing went on 
smoothly for the Dresden Madonna, 
until there loomed up the dangerous 
rival, now known as the “ Darmstadt 
Madonna,” from the place where it is 
owned at present. 

All that is positively known of this 
second picture is, that it was brought 
to Berlin about the year 1822, by a 
Parisian art-dealer, named Delahante, 
and that it was bought either directly 
from him, or through his brother-in- 
law Spontini, by Prince William of 
Prussia, as a birthday present for his 


1The picture in Dresden has been engraved 
several times. The best known and most merito- 
rious engraving is that by Moritz Steinla. It has 
also been lithographed by F. Hanfstingle and 
by C. Koch. A small but excellent etching is to 
be found in Julius Hiibner’s Bilder-Brevier der 
Dresdener Gallerie. Outlines are given by Mrs. 
Jameson, Legends of the Madonna, p. 102, fourth 
edition, and in Monuments of Art, pl. 84, fig. 
2. Woodcuts can be seen in Faber’s Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon fur bild. Kunst, vol. iii. p. 55, in 
Gorling’s Geschichte der Malerei, vol. i. p. 304, 
in Dr. W. Liibeke’s History of Art, vol. ii, p. 
349, of the second English edition, and in nume- 
rous other works on art. : 

2 These studies and portraits are to be found 
among Braun’s carbon-photographs, Nos. 45 to 49 
of the Basle collection. 


wife ; the price paid for it being either 
twenty-five hundred or twenty-eight 
hundred thalers (about eighteen hun- 
dred to two thousand dollars gold). 
Of its previous history absolutely 
nothing could be learned. The frame 
(which, however, is not as old as the 
picture itself) is ornamented with two 
coats-of-arms, of which we shall hear 
more anon; and a piece of paper, pasted 
upon the back of the picture, bears 
the following English inscription, said 
to be written in characters peculiar to 
the commencement of our century: 
“ No 82 Holy Family’ Portraits DD.” 
These two circumstances were the 
only ones which could be looked to for 
some clew to the history of the picture, 
for Delahante appears to have been 
a sealed book; and when Prof. 
Fechner of Leipzig, the author of 
several treatises on the Madonna ques- 
tion, caused inquiries to be made in 
Paris, he was informed that Delahante 
was just then upon his death-bed. Cer- 
tainly his books ought to have given 
some details of his connection with the 
picture; but, whatever these details 
were, they have been withheld till this 
day. From the possession of the wife 
of Prince William, it passed into that 
of her daughter, now the Princess Carl 
“von Hessen und zum Rhein,” who 
took it to Darmstadt with her in 1852. 
It has its place in one of the private 
rooms of the princess, but is shown 
to visitors daily between twelve and 
three o’clock. 

At first sight the two pictures 
would appear to be identical, at least 
if judged by engravings or photo- 
graphs. But closer comparison will 
reveal the fact, that there is quite 
a number of important differences. 
First of all, the Darmstadt example’ 

1 This picture has been photographed from a 
drawing made by Prof. Felsing of Darmstadt. 


An outline is given in A. von Zahn’s Das Darm- 
stadter Exempler der Holbeinschen Madonna. 
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is absolutely smaller, as it measures 
only 1.01 metres in breadth, by 1.44 
metres in height; while the one in 
Dresden has 1.03 metres in breadth, 
and 1.59 metresin height. Turning 
to the composition, we find that the 
architectural part of the background 
shows marked differences. In the 
Darmstadt example, all the forms are 
heavier and perhaps grander; the niche 
in which the Madonna is placed is so 
low that her crown almost touches the 
upper margin, while the corbels, in 
which the architrave ends, are close 
by the heads of the kneeling figures. 
In the Dresden example, on the con- 
trary, the architrave is lifted up con- 
siderably higher, the corbels rest upon 
pilasters, and are treated like capitals ; 
the niche is over-raised, and the head 
of the Madonna stands in the middle 
of it, thus leaving considerable space 
above. The figures are, on the whole, 
shorter, and the composition is more 
crowded, in Darmstadt than in Dres- 
den. Between the heads of the two 
- Madonnas, there is also a remarkable 
difference. The Dresden Madonna is 
sweeter and more elegant, and has a 
slight double-chin. For the Darm- 
stadt Madonna, there is claimed more 
grandeur; the forms of the face are 
larger, especially in the upper part, 
the lower part has something mas- 
culine, and the double-chin is wanting. 
The child in the arms of the Madonna, 
although still somewhat peevish-look- 
ing, is by far less so in the Darmstadt 
example than the celebrated “sick 
child” of Dresden. While the latter 
has the corners of the mouth slightly 
turned down, the reverse is the case in 
the other child. A remarkable differ- 


Woodcuts can be found in Dr. A. Woltmann’s 
Holbein und seine Zeit, vol. i, p. 317, and in 
Wornum’s Some Account of the Life and Works of 
Hans Holbein. There are also extant a few copies 
of a photograph taken from the painting itself; 
but these are said to be very unsatisfactory. 
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ence exists likewise in the way in which 
the heads of the two women are drawn. 
In the Darmstadt copy, namely, the 
one farthest back shows an enormous 
development of the back of the head. 
In the Dresden example, this is want- 
ing; and the head, though still large, 
shows more normal proportions. In 
the group on the left, we notice that 
the father and the son are somewhat 
more separated in Dresden than in 
Darmstadt ; the hands of the father 
being elevated above the shoulder of 
the son in the one, while they are 
partly hidden behind his back in the 
other picture. 

These are the differences which we 
can trace out for ourselves by the aid 
of engravings and photographs. But 
there are others, which are beyond 
ourreach. It appears to be generally 
conceded, that the faces of the kneeling 
figures in the Darmstadt picture 
show more spirit; it is universally 
conceded, that the accessories in the 
same picture are more carefully 
painted. In regard to the color, it is 
claimed that there is more harmony 
in Darmstadt, some harshness in 
Dresden. But then it must be con- 
sidered that the Dresden picture has 
suffered a restoration, which has freed 
it from its old varnish, while the 
Darmstadt example is still untouched, 
so that much of its vaunted “ golden 
tone,” must undoubtedly be attributed 
to the varnish. Still, it is said that 
some of the heads in the Dresden 
picture show a disagreeably reddish 
color; that there are observable 
greenish half-tints in the Madonna 
and the child upon her arms, which 
are foreign to Holbein; and that all 
the draperies are heavier and darker 
than in the Darmstadt rival. The 
strangest difference in color is, how- 
ever, to be found in the dress of the 
Madonna, which is dark-green in 
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Dresden, while it is light-blue, but 
turned into a greenish hue by the 
old varnish, in Darmstadt. 

Immediately upon the first appear- 
ance of this second picture, its great 
importance, and the interest attaching 
to the question of its relationship to 
the Dresden picture, was recognized 
by Aloys Hirt, professor and member 
of the Academy in Berlin, who first 
brought it into general notice in a 
work published by him in the year 
1830. In this work he speaks of the 
pictures under consideration as fol- 
lows: “The two paintings are so 
superior, that it would be difficult to 
give the preference to either, and 
* consequently to take the one for a 
copy from the other. A repetition 


by the same master is all that can be 
thought of. But it would be a difficult 
matter, even for’the most expert, to 
decide which of the two is the copy. 
All that we appeared to perceive is 


this, that the painting in Berlin is 
treated with more freedom, and in 
some of the heads, especially in the 
group of the women, with more power, 
than the one in Dresden.” 

This is the first bugle-blast in the 
battle of the Madonnas. 

The next attack, made in 1845, by 
Franz Kugler, the celebrated author 
of the “ Handbook of the History of 
Art,” was already bolder. Although 
Kugler recognizes in the head of the 
Madonna “quite a peculiar charm, such 
as we can hardly find in any other Ger- 
man picture,” he still maintains that 
there is something modern in it which 
accords ill with Holbein; and, reason- 
ing further from some technical ine- 
qualities, he comes to the conclusion 
that the newly discovered painting is 
the original. As to the character of 
the. Dresden picture, he is as yet unde- 
cided, and merely ventures to advance 
it as his opinion, that it might be a rep- 


etition, executed by Holbein with the 
assistance of others. 

The rival. picture was now begin- 
ning to be more generally known; and, 
as Kugler’s attack contained the in- 
sinuation that the Dresden example 
might not be an original, the friends 
of the latter were aroused, and the 
battle waxed hourly hotter and hotter. 

One thing, however, all finally ap- 
peared to agree upon, this, namely, that 
the Darmstadt picture had just claims 
to priority. The reasons for this decis- 
ion were based partly upon technical 
considerations, partly upon differences 
in the composition. Among the tech- 
nical considerations, which, as a mat- 
ter of course, we cannot judge of 
here, the most weighty appeared to 
be the discovery of a number of penti- 
menti, i.e, changes introduced by the 
artist himself. Thus in the Darm- 
stadt picture, the right hand of the 
lower child has apparently six fingers, 
which peculiarity’ is explained by 
the supposition that the artist changed 
the position of one of the fingers, 
and forgot to paint out the other. 
Another pentimento, which, if proven 
beyond doubt, would be almost deci- 
sive, is said to be observable in the 
figure of the kneeling girl. In the 
original study for this figure, which is 
to be seen in the Museum at Basle,? 
the girl is represented with flowing 
hair; while in the painting the hair is 
put up in braids. The color of the 
hair is of a reddish hue in the study. 
Now, it is said that in the Darmstadt 
painting, there can be seen an indica- 
tion of reddish color underlying all 
those parts, which, if the figure were 
painted as shown in the drawing, would 
be covered by the hair. Consequently, 
the artist had first painted the figure 


1 In the drawing by Prof. Felsing, this pecu- 
liarity is purposely omitted. 
2 No. 49 of Braun’s Basle collection. 
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according to his study ; but, changing 
his mind during the progress of the 
work, he painted out the hair, and 
introduced the head-dress which we 
see now. And, as the figure of the 
girl in Dresden is an exact copy of 
the figure in the Darmstadt figure, 
it follows with tolerable certainty that 
its origin must be of a later date. 
Other pentimenti are mentioned be- 
sides these two: and it must be added 
that one or two are also claimed for 
the Dresden picture ; but these latter 
being of a lesser nature, they carry 
but little weight. 

The differences in the composition 
were accepted as proofs of the priority 
of the Darmstadt picture, because a 
copyist would not have dared to make 
such extensive alterations, and be- 
cause — at least at the time we are 
now speaking of —they were con- 
sidered to be improvements without 
a single dissenting voice. To recapit- 
ulate these differences: the figures 
in the Dresden picture are more 
graceful, the grouping is less crowded, 
the elder of the two women has lost 
her enormous head, the face of the 
Madonna is sweeter and more femi- 
nine, the architecture is not so heavy, 
and, being raised up higher, does not 
press upon the heads of the kneeling 
figures. 

The fact that some parts of the 
Dresden picture are not quite as care- 
fully painted as the corresponding 
parts of the Darmstadt picture, was 
easily accounted for by supposing 
that Holbein in repainting and im- 
proving his original conception, had 
left those parts which he did not care 
to change to some assistant. 

Matters stood thus in 1866, when 
Dr. Woltmann published the first vol- 
ume of his very excellent work on 
“Holbein and His Times.” A few 
attempts had indeed been made to 


impugn the originality of the Darm- 
stadt picture, but they had been al- 
most entirely abandoned; and Dr. 
Woltmann therefore gave utterance 
to the opinion of most of those who 
had thought upon the matter, when 
he claimed the priority of the last 
mentioned picture as a settled fact. 
This claim of priority, however, and 
the fact that on the whole he preferred 
the Darmstadt picture, did not then 
lessen his estimation of the Dresden 
picture, the principal figure in which 
he characterizes as “ the highest ideal- 
ization of German womanhood, which 
has impressed itself upon every Ger- 
man heart; a vision which is wholly 
light and brightness, almost without 
eyebrows, with eyelids charmingly 
lowered, with the exquisite neck, and 
the dimple in the chin, full of unspeak- 
able benignity and loveliness.” 

After such general acquiescence, one 
would have thought the war termi- 
nated, and the critical tomahawk 
buried. But the end was not yet ; and 
the hottest of the fight was still tocome. 

In 1867, Mr. Wornum, keeper of 
the British National Gallery, pub- 
lished a work on Holbein,? in which, 
for the first time, the old Dresden 
picture is totally condemned. Speak- 
ing of the Darmstadt example, he 
continues, “This picture is commonly 
held to be Holbein’s masterpiece ; but 
the world has been forced to judge it 
from the inferior repetition, or rather 
copy, in the Dresden Gallery, well 
known out of Germany through the 
fine lithograph made from it by Han- 
fstaengl. 

“ Now that I have the opportunity 
(though a bad one, for the picture is 
disadvantageously hung) of inspecting 
this Darmstadt example, my impres- 
sion that that in the Dresden Gallery 


1 Some Account of the Life and Works of Hans 
Holbein. London: 1867. 
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was a copy is confirmed. It may have 
been copied about 1530, possibly by 
a pupil of the painter’s, for some 
branch of the family, though I see no 
reason why it should not be of later 
origin. Under any circumstances, it 
appears to me as a copy, not a repeti- 
tion or replica by Holbein himself: 
there are parts in it that Holbein can 
scarcely have painted. The differences 
in the two are great, in expression, in 
coloring, and in execution. There is 
much more character in the heads of 
the Virgin and the child in her arms, 
and, indeed, in all the heads of the 
Darmstadt picture; its coloring is 
browner, and the details are every- 
where more pronounced, especially in 
the head-dress of the daughter, and 
in the carpet: in fact, it has the ordi- 
nary superiority of an original by a 
great master, over the copy by an in- 
ferior painter; the weakest part of 
the Dresden example being the head 
and neck of the Madonna, and the 
expression of the child in her arms. 
The Madonna, in some attempt to 
beautify her, has been deprived of 
natural force, and weakly idealized ; 
and the happy child of the original 
has, through incapacity more than 
any thing else, been rendered so void 
of childlike expression as to have been 
pronounced sick, or even dead,by some; 
though this, in spite of its extended 
arm is absurd enough.” 

Shortly after this attack by Mr. 
Wornum, Dr. Woltmann also entered 
the lists again. Some discoveries 
having been made concerning the 
- coats-of-arms on the frame of the 
Darmstadt picture, which appeared 
to throw a doubt upon the historical 
evidence in favor of the one in Dres- 
den, he announced in the second vol- 
ume of his book, published in 1868, 
that his confidence was shaken, add- 
ing, however, that it was impossible 
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for him to conclude forthwith to take 
the Dresden painting for a copy by a 
later artist, as especially the Madonna 
in it was too beautiful for that. But, 
another year having passed, we find 
him at last abandoning the Dresden 
picture entirely, and recording his 
judgment that it is decidedly a later 
copy, that the head of the Madonna, 
although beautiful, is nevertheless’ 
modernized and somewhat effemi- 
nated, that the green dress of the 
Madonna is evidently due to the mis- 
understanding of the copyist, who 
did not notice the changes which the 
blue had undergone, but took it 
for green, and, strangest of all, that 
the changes in the arrangement of 
the composition, and in the architec- 
tural background, were NOT improve- 
ments, but positive changes for the 
worse! This, we must certainly 
admit, is in curious contrast to the 
former opinion of the learned author, 
which is to be found on p. 322 of 
the first volume of his “ Holbein,’ 
and which runs thus: “The Dresden 
example is evidently the later; the 
differences in the proportions, espe- 
cially in the architectural framework, 
were evidently caused by the fact 
that the artist had the Darmstadt 
picture before his eyes, that he raised 
himself critically above it, and felt 
distinctly in what regards it might be 
improved.” 

Thus the old Dresden idol sank 
lower and lower; and with its claims 
to originality its beauty also faded 
away, until finally the cowp-de-grace 
was added by Bruno Meyer, an art- 
writer of Berlin, who calls the head 
of the Virgin “ simply a lowering of 
the original type, as it might be ex- 
pected of an artist who was wanting 
in the feeling for the soul-breathing 
benignity and placid loftiness, the 
pure austerity, and the genial charm 
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of the ideal head; or, to express it in 
a word, for the grandeur and depth 
of high art, and to whom that char- 
acter would be most familiar which 
the French call ‘le mignon,’ and 
which alone he would be able to 
handle.” 

Here, then, we find the admiration 
of two centuries, that head which had 
been looked upon as the most exqui- 
site creation of old German art, that 
face which, according to Mrs. Jameson, 
“once seen, haunts the memory,” 
reduced to a level with “Je mignan,” 
which in this connection can only 
mean a sort of insipid prettiness. 

Let us now review the evidence 
upon which this decision has been 
based. 

A painting, of which the author- 
ship is doubtful, may be examined 
under two different aspects : — 

1. Historically, to ascertain whether 


it be possible to trace it to its source 
by undoubted, documentary evidence ; 
and, — 

2. Internally, to ascertain whether 
its qualities agree with those of the 
artist to whom it is attributed. And 
under this heading we may make 


several subdivisions, namely, com- 
position, drawing, coloring, and, most 
difficult of all, handling. 

Any other aspect would appear 
impossible ; and yet the two pictures 
under consideration have been ex- 
amined under still another, namely, 
as to their relative beauty. Strictly 
speaking, the question of beauty cer- 
tainly can have nothing to do with 
the question of originality; and the 
present case serves to prove how dan- 
gerous it is to confound the two: for, 
when the originality of the Dresden 
picture was beginning to be doubted, 
its beauty was also assailed; and 
when its beauty had been assailed, 
this was in turn brought forward asa 
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proof of its want of originality, while, 
if it had been adjudged beautiful 
before, it certainly did not become 
less so if not painted by Holbein. 

First, then, as to the historical evi- 
dence. 

The earliest mention of the picture 
is to be found in an old Latin manu- 
script, compiled by Remigius Fesch, 
a counsellor-at-law in Basle, born 
1595, died 1667. He relates that 
about 1630 an artist of Amsterdam, 
named Le Blond, bought a painting 
from the heirs of one Iselin, an alder- 
man of Basle, for which painting he 
paid one thousand imperials, and 
which he sold again to Queen Mary 
of Medici, while she resided in Bel- 
gium, for three times that sum. He 
describes the picture as representing 
Jacob Meyer and family, kneeling 
before an altar, and gives the size as 
about three ells of Basle each way; 
both of which statements are incorrect. 

But as he states that he has copies 
of two of the figures in the picture, 
made by one John Ludi, and as these 
copies are still in Basle, there is no 
doubt as to what picture he means. 
However, in a marginal note, which 
he has added later, he gives a different 
version, to the effect that the picture 
belonged to his own grandfather (who 
was related to Jacob Meyer, having 
married a grandchild of his), who 
sold it to Iselin about 1606 for the 
ambassador of France, at the price of 
one hundred gold crowns, as he (Ise- 
lin) himself had averred. The dis- 
crepancy between the two statements 
he leaves unexplained. 

Again we find the picture described 
by Sandrart, in the year 1675, who 
relates that it was owned by his rela- 
tive and friend Le Blond, artist and 
art-dealer of Amsterdam, who sold it 
long before the year 1645, to a book- 
keeper named Lissert, “at his (Liés- 
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sert’s) earnest solicitation,” at the 
price of three thousand guilders; 
which price would appear to agree 
with the selling price given by Fesch, 
if we assume his “imperials” to 
mean imperial guilders, instead of 
thalers, as has been done by some. 
All other notices of the picture are 
based upon these two, and there is a 
gap in the historical evidence until 
the appearance of our two paintings. 
Of the Dresden picture we have seen 
that it was said to have come to 
Venice from Amsterdam about 1690, 
and that it went thence to Dresden 
in 1743 ; of the Darmstadt picture we 
know that it turned up mysteriously 
in 1822. A discovery was however 
made in 1868, which carried the his- 
tory of the latter back to the year 
1709. We have spoken already of 
the two coats-of-arms which ornament 
the frame in Darmstadt. Repeated 
attempts had been made to find the 
families to whom these arms belonged ; 
but all research had been fruitless, 
until Mr. Dielitz, General Secretary 
of the Royal Museums in Berlin, who 
is reported to be deeply versed in 
heraldry, discovered that one of thém 
belonged to a Dutch family named 
Cromhout. Almost simultaneously 
with this discovery, Mr. Suermondt, a 
well-known collector in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, found the following mention in 
an Amsterdam auction catalogue of 
the year 1709: “24. A capital 
piece, with two doors, representing 
Mary with Jesus upon her arm, with 
several kneeling figures, after the 
life, by Hans Holbein.” And the title 
of the catalogue revealed the fact that 
these pictures had been owned by two 
gentlemen, named Cromhout and 
Loskart. It follows from this, that, as 
one of the coats-of-arms belongs to 
Cromhout, the other must belong to 
Loskart. 
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Upon these very dubious and rather 
mixed up statements, the friends of 
the Darmstadt picture rest the follow- 
ing hypothesis : — 

Holbein painted only one picture. 
This was bought by Le Blond, and 
sold to Lissert. The Loskart of the 
auction catalogue of 1709 is a descend- 
ant of this Léssert, the difference in 
the names being accounted for by the 
loose spelling formerly prevalent. 
The Darmstadt picture, being the 
one sold by Loskart, is the original 
Halbein. Furthermore, the picture 
sold to Mary of Medici, while living 
in Brussels, by Le Blond, was a fraud- 
ulent copy which he caused to be 
made, and which at some later date 
found its way back to Amsterdam, 
thence to Venice, thence to Dresden. 

The flaws in this hypothesis are: 
1, the difference between the names 
of Léssert and Loskart; 2, the fact 
that the auction catalogue of 1709 
mentions “two doors,” of which the 
Darmstadt frame shows no traces; 3, 
that a fraudulent copy would have 
been made as close as possible ; and, 4, 
the inability of Mary of Medici to buy 
expensive pictures at the time, as she 
was then living in exile, and was no- 
toriously in great want of money. 

On the contrary, the defenders of 
Dresden offer the following theory : — 

Holbein painted two pictures, per- 
haps one for a chapel, the other for 
the house, possibly also for two 
branches of the Meyer family. One 
of these copies was bought for Mary 
de Medici, through the French ambas- 
sador, and before her exile; the other 
was sold to Le Blond, and went to 
Amsterdam and to Léssert, and from 
him, through the auction of 1709, to 
Paris, thence to Berlin and Darm- 
stadt. The copy owned by Mary of 
Medici came to Amsterdam also; 
which is not at all improbable, as that 
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city was then a great market for art- 
objects, thence to Venice and Dres- 
den. 

Prof. Fechner, who advances this 
theory, admits that the whole may 
be an historical romance ; but he in- 
sists that, in view of the penurious 
condition of Mary of Medici, the theo- 
ry of his opponents is decidedly an 
unhistorical romance, which may be 
rather hard on these gentlemen, but, 
considering that they had called some 
of the opinions of the professor and 
his friends “ absurd,” “ old crotchets,” 
“waste of paper,” and the like, it 
will sound quite mild, after all. 

To an unprejudiced observer, it 
would appear best to abandon the his- 
torical proof altogether, as it proves as 
little for one side as it does for the 
other. 

We must now examine the internal 
evidence; and, as the originality of 
the Darmstadt picture is almost un- 
doubted, the question can only be, Is 
the picture in Dresden by Holbein, or 
not ? 2 

First, as to the composition. We 
can leave the difference in the ar- 
rangement of the figures entirely out 
of the question, but we must examine 
the architectural surroundings. For, 
although these had been looked upon 
formerly as an improvement upon the 
Darmstadt picture, they are now held 
to be inferior, and consequently un- 
worthy of Holbein. The reasons as- 
signed for this decision are the follow- 
ing: It must be admitted that the ar- 
chitecture of the Darmstadt picture 
shows more organic unity than the 
architecture of the Dresden picture. 
The architrave, which is divided 
into two parts, ends quite naturally, 
although somewhat uncouthly, iri the 
corbels or consoles; and, as the coping 
above the architrave is carried out 
almost to the outer point of the cor- 
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bels, their office of supporting or 
carrying is sufficiently indicated. In 
the Dresden picture the architrave 
has but one member, which ends near- 
ly on a line with the niche. The 
upper corbel indeed remains ; but be- 
ing cut off, as it were, from the archi- 
trave, and treated after the fashion of 
a capital, yet having nothing what- 
ever to bear, it is utterly illogical. 
The lower corbel, which has taken 
the form of a scroll, is absurd and 
ugly, considering the place where it 
is introduced. Now, it is claimed by 
the partisans of Darmstadt that Hol- 
bein would never have made himself 
guilty of such blunders; his knowl- 
edge of architecture and of the forms 
of the Renaissance having been so 
profound as to have surpassed even 
that of the German architects of his 
day. The defenders of Dresden, on 
the contrary, assert that there is no 
such thing; that Holbein acted very 
arbitrarily in his drawings of archi- 
tecture; and, in proof of their asser- 
tion, they point to some of the archi- 
tectural monstrosities which he has 
introduced in his drawings of the 
Passion’ and elsewhere. Further- 
more, it is argued that the turning 
up of the lower part of the shell in 
the niche is indicative of the baroque 
style, and that Holbein, therefore, 
cannot be responsible for it. But 
this argument is completely demol- 
ished by the drawing of the Virgin 
“clad in the sun,” which is undoubt- 
edly by Holbein, and in which the 
shell is turned up in the same way. 
About the drawing there has been 
very little controversy. Mr. Wornum, 
as we have seen, has indeed advanced 
the suggestion that the happy child 
of Darmstadt was changed into the 
sick child of Dresden “through in- 


1 Specimens in Woltmann’s Holbein, vol. i., 
and among Braun’s photographs. 
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capacity (in the copyist) more than 
any thing else;” but that incapacity 
must have been very great indeed, 
which would render the upturned 
corners of the mouth by corners 
To show how even 
experts may sometimes disagree where 
disagreement appears almost impossi- 
ble, it may be interesting to state 
that Ernst Forster, artist and writer 
upon art, calls the right foot of the 
upper child in the Darmstadt picture 
an actual “club foot,” while Karl 
Forster, likewise an artist and writer 
upon art, speaks of this same foot as 
a “ masterly ” piece of painting, and, 
on the contrary, condemns the ‘left 
foot, which his namesake does not 
attack. 

Upon the question of coloring, 
opinions are hopelessly divided. I 
must, however, confine myself to point- 
ing out the two opposite poles, which 
will be found in the verdict of Wal- 
pole, that “the coloring is beautiful 
beyond description,” and in Bruno 
Meyer’s assertion, “that the colors 
have no strength, that they are dusty 
and chalky, that the whole makes the 
insipid impression of a pastel-paint- 
ing, and that the harmony is wanting 
which characterizes the original.” A 
powerful weapon has also been made 
out of the green color of the dress of 
the Madonna; which was explained 
by supposing that the copyist over- 
looked the changes which the blue of 


1 Prof. Fechner, alluding to this curious discrep- 
ancy; calls attention to the fact that there can 
hardly be a mistake about the sides of the picture, 
as the left foot of the child, by reason of its posi- 
tion, corresponds with the left hand of the 
spectator, and the right with the right. The 
discrepancy could only be explained by presup- 
posing great carelessness of statement on the 
part of one of these writers. Such carelessness 
is indeed sometimes found in writers upon art. 
Thus Mrs. Jameson speaks of a group of four 
females on one side of the picture; although her 
description is accompanied by an outline drawing, 
which plainly shows the group to consist of three 
females only. ; 


the original had undergone, and that 
at the same time he showed his 
ignorance in another direction by giv- 
ing a green color to the dress, as he 
ought to have known Ahat the typical 
color is blue. This blow was parried 
by calling attention to the fact that 
the deep green of the Dresden Ma- 
donna is totally different from the 
rather light bluish-green of the one 
in Darmstadt, and that consequently 
the change was made knowingly and 
purposely. It is furthermore stated, 
that the typical colors of the dress 
of the Virgin had not yet become 
fixed at the time Holbein was living, 
and that a number of pictures in 
which the Virgin is dressed in green, 
red, white, and gold-brocade, are still 
in existence. If a later artist had 
copied and altered the picture, he 
certainly would have adopted the 
typical color. Finally, it is claimed 
that. comparisons in this case are more 
than usually odious; one picture hav- 
ing been restored, while the other is 
still covered by its old varnish. 
There is now only one question 
left, — that of the handling. Various 
opinions had already been advanced 
upon this subject ; but the cooler heads 
among the combatants had declined 
to give a final decision, as long as the 
two rival paintings had not been con- 
fronted. While the one was in Dres- 
den, and the other in Darmstadt, it 
appeared to them too dangerous an 
undertaking to judge between the 
two. The desire to see the two pic- 
tures hung side by side had been ex- 
pressed long ago. The project was to 
have been carried out in 1869 ; but as 
the great exhibition in Munich came 
off that year, and as the Darmstadt 
picture went there, it was deferred to 
1870. The Franco-German war then 
breaking out, the project was, however, 
defeated once more; and it was not 
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until 1871 that the great event, which 
had been looked forward to with so 
much interest, finally took place. 
The place of meeting was Dresden, 
the time from Aug. 15 to Oct. 15. 
At the same time there was exhibited 
“one of the finest collections of the 
works of the younger Hans Holbein 
and of the other artistic members of his 
family ever seen, to which some sixty 
museums and private collections of 
Germany and other countries had 
contributed. Thus every facility had 
been given to compare not only the 
two rivals with each other, but also 
with other works of the artist, and 
_among these some of the most highly 
priced and best authenticated. 

The result of the “Holbein Con- 
ference,” as it has been called, is 
contained in the following two mani- 
festos : — 


“The undersigned have agreed to 
declare their conviction as follows: — 

“1. The Darmstadt example of 
the Holbein Madonna is the undoubt- 
edly genuine original, by Hans Hol- 
bein the younger. 

“2. The head of the Madonna, of 
the child, and of the Burgomaster 
Meyer, in this picture, have been re- 
touched to a not inconsiderable ex- 
tent, thereby obscuring the original 
condition of the parts alluded to. 

“3. The Dresden example of the 
Holbein Madonna is, on the contrary, 
a free copy of the picture in Darm- 
stadt, which nowhere reveals the 
hand of Hans Holbein the younger. 

“DRESDEN, Sept. 5, 1871.” 


Signed by A. Woltmann and thir- 
teen others, most of them professors 
and well-known art historians. 

In the “ Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst” (“Gazette of the Arts of 
Design ”), in which this manifesto is 
published, we find, as a tailpiece to 
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it, one of Holbein’s illustrations of 
Erasmus of Rotterdam’s ‘“‘ Praise of 
Folly,” representing Folly leaving the 
pulpit from which she has just been 
preaching to a congregation of fools. 
The meaning of this tailpiece, in 
connection with the manifesto, can 
hardly be doubtful. 

The other manifesto, originally 
published in the “ Dresdener, Jour- 
nal,” runs thus : — 


“ DECLARATION. 

“ We recognize in the Dresden 
example of Mary with the Meyer 
family, by Hans* Holbein the young- 
er, a repetition by the hand of the 
master, in spite of lesser elaboration 
in the details. For the master only 
was capable of introducing changes 
so freely, and to make such great im- 
provements in general, especially in 
the disposition of the space, and still 
more as in the proportions of all the 
figures. But, above all, it was only 
possible for the master to arrive at 
such an exaltation in the idealization 
of the figure and of the gesture, of 
the beauty and expression in the 
head of Mary, which goes far beyond 
the Darmstadt example, and which, 
indeed, makés of the Dresden pic- 
ture the acme of German art, a 
position which has always been just- 
ly accorded to it. 

“The Darmstadt example is un- 
fortunately in a state of general ob- 
scuration through its varnish, and 
also because it has been partly re- 
painted; so that it is impossible to 
say how far the picture is still origi- 
nal, before the obscuration is re- 
moved.” 

“ DRESDEN, September, 1871.” 


Signed by A. W. Ambros and twen- 
ty-four others, mostly or all of them 
artists, and among these such names 
as L. Gruner, Julius Hiibner, Ed- 
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uard Magnus, Friedrich Preller, sen., 
Ludwig Richter, and Julius Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld. 

Now, then, if we were forced to 
take sides, seeing that we are entirely 
without an opinion of our own on 
the question of handling, with whom 
should we side, — with the professors 
and historians, who condemn the 
Dresden picture, or with the artists 
who uphold it ? 

The answer appears plain enough : 
We will side with the best authorities. 

But who are the best authorities ? 

Among the historias and professors, 
the lead (in this case at least) is ac- 
corded to Dr. Woltmann, who is cer- 
tainly a man of great learning, and 
whose work on Holbein entitles him 
toa hearing. But can we trust him 
in such delicate questions, when we 
find him declaring deliberately at one 
time, after having examined the pic- 
ture under the most favorable circum- 
stances (at the time of its exhibition 
in Munich), and, as he himself. says, 
with the most careful attention, that 
not the smallest trace of retouching 
was to be seen upon it, that it was 
completely intact, and that it required 
the closest scrutiny, with the aid of a 
magnifying-glass, to be able to appre- 
ciate the whole of its beauty, and 
then again heading a manifesto, ac- 
cording to which the most important 
parts of the picture are obscured by 
not inconsiderable retouching ? 

‘Nor can we repose implicit faith upon 
the other party. Prof. Fechner, who 
must be counted among its members, 
although he did not sign fhe declara- 
tion already given, certainly acted 
strangely, when he opened a book in 
the place of exhibition, in which each 
visitor was to record his vote, pro or 
contra. I do not in the least doubt 
that we are all ardent republicans ; 
but we will probably agree, neverthe- 
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less, that arf appeal to universal suf- 
frage in matters of art certainly does 
not appear to be just the thing. But, 
among the signers of the declaration, 
there are also men whose judgment 
cannot be relied upon without qualifi- 
cation. For one of them, for instance, 
the artist H. Griider, an intimate 
knowledge of Holbein is claimed, 
partly because he made several copies 
of the Dresden Madonna. Adding 
to this the observation, which may 
‘perhaps sound harsh, that a number 
of the other signers are officials of 
the Dresden Gallery, and of the Aca- 
demy there, we shall undoubtedly be 
justified in rejecting them as jurots. 

Finally, in addition to the two 
official declarations just reviewed, we 
find two individual verdicts registered 
in the November number of the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir bild. Kunst,” ! which 
are very interesting, but which, taken 
in conjunction with all that has gone 
before, will only serve to render con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

In the first of these verdicts, Mr. 
W. Bode, a well-known writer on art, 
and one of the signers of the condem- 
natory manifesto, announces his convic- 
tion that this manifesto does not go far 
enough in speaking of the retouched 
parts of the Darmstadt picture. Mr. 
Bode has satisfied himself that hardly 
any part of the flesh painting in this 
picture has come to us in its original 
condition ; all these parts having been 
ruined by cleaning, and then by being 
retouched and repainted “by a very 
unskilful hand,” and this, inde«d, to 
such an extent that even the drawing 
has been altered. Thus the charac- 
ter of the head of the Madonna was 
changed, the face of the child upon 

1 Lengthy articles on our question have ap- 
peared in numerous other German newspapers 
and nes, giving evidence of the wide-spread 


interest with which the development of the con- 
troversy was watched, even outside of art-circles. 
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her arms received the smiling expres- 
sion, which formerly it had not, and 
so on through the rest of the picture. 
The draperies and accessories, on the 
contrary, are pronounced to be in al- 
most perfect condition. 

From these and other observations 
Mr. Bode argues that the Dresden 
copy (for such he pronounces it to be), 
which was made before the original 
was restored, and by a painstaking 
and a clever artist, gives us @ better 
idea of what the original picture was 
than the original itself. This con- 
clusion throws a curious light upon 
those who, after having condemned 
the Dresden picture, began to assail 
its beauty likewise. 

As to the artist who could have 
made the copy, he advances the opin- 
ion, that it might possibly have been 
Franz Francken, an artist of Antwerp, 
who lived from 1581 to 1642. He 
argues this from the style of paint- 
ing; although he admits that the 
artist, whoever he was, strove hard 
to repress his own individuality. At 
all events, he is satisfied that it must 
have been a Flemish artist of this 
period, and in this opinion he is borne 
out by other authorities. A slight 
support is also given to this theory 
by the fact that the Darmstadt pic- 
ture is painted upon fir-wood, while 
the one in Dresden is painted upon 
oak. It is maintained that the artists 
of Upper Germany mostly employed 
fir, while the Flemish used oak. 

The second verdict is that of Dr. 
A. von Zahn, whose former advocacy 
of the Dresden picture, and whose 
official connection with the Dresden 
Gallery, certainly show him to be un- 
prejudiced in saying that he is com- 
pelled to declare this picture a copy. 
The deduction by which he arrived 
at this conclusion is extremely inter- 
esting, but entirely too long to be 
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quoted here. Regarding the value of 
the Dresden picture, he comes to a 
conclusion similar to the one arrived 
at by Mr. Bode. The mutual sup- 
port which these two verdicts give to 
each other is certainly very great; 
and yet even here the “ Comedy of 
Errors” continues; for while Mr. 
Bode Speaks of the varnish on the 
Darmstadt picture as an “almost 
opaque coat of lacker,” Dr. von 
Zahn characterizes it as “dark, but 
perfectly clear.” 

To conclude, then: Although more 
than one of the critical knights en- 
gaged will be seen to leave the lists 
limping, resting upon a broken sword, 
and with shield tarnished, the battle 
of the Madonnas appears, after all, to 
have been a drawn battle. But it 
certainly was an interesting fight; 
and if, after the dust shall have set- 
tled, and the heat shall have subsided, 
it should tend to teach a new lesson 
of caution in matters of such diffi- 
cult decision, and perhaps even of tol- 
eration towards the opinions of others, 
it will have accomplished something, 
after all, which will leave us without 
regret at the result. 

S. R. Kornuze. 


VICTOR NEHLIG. 


Victor Nrewuie, one of the most 
thoroughly trained and conscientious 
of American artists, who has - won 
reputation by several well-conceived 
and vigorously executed pictures of 
moderate size, distinguished especially 
by admirable drawing of the figure 
and powerful characterization, has 
just completed a very large historical 
painting, on which he has labored for 
three years. The subject is a well- 
known episode in the early history 
of Virginia, — Pocahontas saving the 
life of Captain Smith. The first 
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thing which strikes the observer is 
the absence of all artifice in the 
treatment, which is thoroughly realis- 
tic. There is no theatrical posing 
in the groups, no idealization of the 
“ noble savage.” In all the many 
faces, the artist has given us the In- 
dian type pure and simple, — stolid, 
animal. The semi-nudity of most of 
the male figures has given the paint- 
er an opportunity of displaying his 
anatomical knowledge, — a knowledge 
evidently acquired by astudy of liv- 
ing, and not of dead forms. The torse 
of the chief executioner, whose mus- 
cles are thrown into high relief by 
the action of uplifting his ponderous 
club to strike the prisoner, is a fine 
example of vigorous drawing. The 
attitude of Pocahontas is natural 
and effective. And here Mr. Nehlig 
has resisted the temptation of ideal- 
izing the dusky maiden. His Po- 


cahontas is simply a good-looking 
. Indian girl obeying a generous impulse, 


and unconscious of being a heroine. 
Powhattan, the dominating figure of 
the upper portion of the picture, starts 
forward, expressing his astonishment 
and wrath by the energy of his atti- 
tude, but not by the commotion of his 
features. There is a sea of dusky 
forms and faces, all carefully drawn 
and painted, filling the eye without 


diverting the attention from the cen- 
tral group of actors. The action 
passes in a vast lodge tapestried with 
skins, the light coming in from the 
left-hand upper corner, and striking 
fully on the figures in the foreground, 
which stand out strongly detached 
with a stereoscopic effect. The color- 
ing is rich and harmonious; the 
plumes and ornaments of the warriors 
and the costume of the prisoner af- 
fording an opportunity of introducing 
needed touches of pure primitive col- 
or with felicitous effect. Taken as a 
whole, the picture cannot but be re- 
garded as an important work of art. 
It is the initial effort at historical 
representation of an artist whose tech- 
nical studies no less than his general 
culture and ambition fit him for bold 
and successful adventure. Mr. Neh- 
lig is a man of untiring industry and 
indomitable energy. A few years ago 
his studio in New York was destroyed 
by fire, and he lost thousands of care- 
ful studies, the fruit of years of toil, 
and a valuable collection of costumes, 
armor, weapons, and casts. The calm- 
ness with which he bore this calam- 
ity, and the spirit with which he im- 
mediately resumed work, showed him 
worthy of success. The “ Pocahon- 
tas” will be publicly exhibited in the 
principal cities of the Union. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING. 


A CO-OPERATIVE building company 
was organized a year ago in Boston, 
with the purpose of improving the 
homes of working men and women, 
by building more convenient tene- 
ment-houses in the city, and by ar- 
rangements for building in the sub- 
urbs. A capital of $159,375 has 
been subscribed, and the charter 
permits a capital of $200,000. 

The enterprise is in the best hands, 
being directed by persons who have 
taken a scientific as well as a humane 
view of the subject, and are deter- 
mined to secure the best results. 

The following is the report of the 
directors of their work in seven 
months. To understand the allusion 
to the Crystal Palace, the reader 
should know that the place thus nick- 
named has been for many years the 
worst tenement-house in Boston, and 
has rivalled indeed the worst atroci- 
ties in that line yet attempted else- 
where. The co-operative company 
boldly determined to hire these well- 
known premises, and attempt a refor- 
mation there. Their success may be 
learned from the report. 

The receipts from the rental of 
the Crystal Palace have already ex- 
ceeded the expenditure. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The Boston Co-operative Building 
Company was chartered in May, 1871, 
with a capital of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, in eight thousand shares. 


Progress. 


Four thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-two shares were immediately 
taken by private subscription, and on 
June 16, the stockholders held their 
first meeting. The act of incorporation 
was accepted; and at that meeting, 
and an adjournment of the same held 
a week later, a code of by-laws was 
framed and a board of directors chosen. 

The directors held their first meet- 
ing on June 16, and voted to take 
action at once in reference to sites 
and plans for building; appointing a 
committee to confer with the city 
committee on public lands, and to 
seek by other means also a suitable 
piece of land for building. On July 
14, it was voted to purchase a lot 
upon East Canton Street, containing 
about thirty-eight thousand square 
feet, at a cost of one dollar a foot. 

The question of what kind of 
houses should be built had been thor- 
oughly discussed; and it had been 
determined with entire unanimity 
that we would not build “ tenement- 
houses,” in the belief that that meth- 
od of living is not suited to develop 
the home feeling, which it is so desir- 
able to cultivate. Instead of adding 
to the already too large number of 
such houses, we decided that the lit- 
tle we could do would be more profit- 
ably done by building small houses, 
that should contain suites of apart- 
ments, isolated so far as may be pos- 
sible under a common roof. 

The land being then our own, a 
committee of three was appointed, 
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With authority to build a few experi- 
mental apartment-houses. Subse- 
quently the committee was enlarged, 
and in September pile-driving began. 
Eight small houses in a block are now 
in process of erection. The general 
plan is, that each floor should be so 
arranged as to accommodate one fami- 
ly only; and thus, though the entrance 
and stairway will be in common, 
there being only one set of occupants 
on each floor, a tolerable degree of 
privacy will be secured. Each apart- 
ment will be furnished with water 
and gas, and will be thoroughly airy 
and comfortable. , 

There being, however, great need 
of dwellings for single persons, or for 
families of two members only, it has 
been arranged that some floors shall 
be subdivided; giving the front to 
one person or family, the back to an- 
other. Fortunately the rear of the 
block will be as desirable as the 
front ; for the directors have reserved 
a vacant space behind the houses 
fifty-seven feet deep by one hundred 
and twenty feet long. 

While discussion and action had 
been going on in reference to new 
houses, other plans for action had 
been discussed ; for the directors were 
far from believing that their work 
would be accomplished by that meth- 
od alone. It seemed that they might 
do even more good by buying or hir- 
ing some “ tenement-house” already 
occupied, and remodelling it, so that 
it might be a fit habitation for hu- 
man beings, and might also show to 
our citizens that poor people can be 
lodged in a thoroughly decent man- 
ner at a moderate rent, and yet that 
this property may yield an ample re- 
turn to the owner. 

On July 7,a committee was ap- 
pointed to see what could be done in 
that direction. Committee made a 


final report on Aug. 24, and recom- 
mended that the building known 
as the “Crystal Palace” be hired for 
five years from Sept. 1, at a rental of 
$2,300 and taxes. The directors ap- 
proved the recommendation, and gave 
the committee authority to undertake 
the work. 

The whole character of the house 
must be changed; and to do it has 
required time and a degree of patience 
and hard work that, perhaps, would 
hardly be believed. All occupants 
were removed from the cellar, which 
was thoroughly cleaned ; and the rum- 
shop, which had been there from 
the time the house was built, was 
closed. In its place a Holly-Tree 
coffee-room will soon be opened, and 
the remainder of the cellar will be 
used for storage and similar purposes. 

Before we took charge of the build- 
ing, arrests for bad conduct were of 
almost daily occurrence. It is most 
gratifying to receive from the captain 
of the police for that ward the follow- 
ing statement: “In relation to the 
Crystal Palace, for the last three 
months, I can say that it has improved 
in order fifty per cent. I do not re- 
member of more than two persons 
taken from the building for any crime: 
these were for drunkenness. For the 
last two months I have not had any 
complaint of any kind from there.” 
It is most satisfactory also to learn 
from the dispensary physician, there 
has only been one-third of the illness 
there in the last three months as com- 
pared with the corresponding three 
months in other years. 

The changes absolutely needed for 
health and decency are nearly com- 
pleted. But our hopes cover a broader 
ground. We intend from time to time 
to introduce some comforts into the 
house, as our funds shall ‘warrant, 
and the needs of tenants rise above 
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those of animals, upon which plane 
many of them may properly be said 
to have been when we took the house 
in charge. We count%he experiment 
of the very highest promise ; and the 
cost in money has been and will be 
very small. 

Beyond these two efforts nothing 
has been accomplished, though other 
plans are in mind and under discus- 
sion, which we trust will speak for 
themselves in the next year’s report. 
But, as this statement covers only 
seven months of existence as a corpo- 
ration, we believe it will seem to the 
friends of the effort that a worthy and 
a quite satisfactory result has been 
attained. 

Of the eight thousand shares, six 
thousand three hundred and seventy- 
five have been taken by private sub- 
scription. It is most desirable that 


the remainder should be promptly 
subscribed for; and we ask all per- 


sons interested in this large work to 
aid it by investing in the stock. 

The first assessment of twenty-five 
per cent has been called in. Further 
assessments will be made as the build- 
ing upon Canton Street progresses. 
No dividend will be declared until 
the payment in full has been made 
upon the stock already taken. 

But there seems no reason to doubt 
that a fair money return will be an- 
nually made. This, with the results 
which our report has set forth, should 
insure a full list of stockholders, and 
an ever-increasing success. 

For the Directors. 
Assy W. May, 
Secretary. 
JAN. 8, 1872. . 

The officers of the society are: Pres- 
ident, William Gray; Treasurer, 
F. L. Gray; Secretary, Abby W. 
May. 


A few additional details of ame- 
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liorations accomplished, from the 
books of the agent in charge, will be 
of interest. He reports: Sixty-one 
families in building when we took 
possession, twenty of whom have 
since removed. Twelve families oc- 
cupied the basements, and were re- 
moved in compliance with vote of 
committee, “not to allow basements 
to be used as dwellings.” But seven 
of those families were provided with 
rooms in the upper part; five went 
elsewhere; so that the changes are 
as follows : — 

Five families were obliged to vacate 
basements ; six families went volunta- 
rily ; four removed for continued in- 
temperance ; five, nonpayment of rent; 
four removed for intemperance and 
disorderly conduct ; one tenant died ; 
total, twenty. 

Of the six who left voluntarily, two 
were led to believe that the building 
was to be altered for business pur- 
poses; two went out of the city; 
two, cause unknown. Four new ten- 
ants have come in, apparently decent. 
Number of families Jan. 1, 1872: 
forty-six; basements for business pur- 
poses, six; total tenants, fifty-two. 


WORKING-MEN’S FLOWER-SHOWS. 


On coming out of Westminster 
Abbey one Sunday afternoon this last 
summer, I noticed a colored placard 
on a wallin the yard. Thinking it 
must be something unusual, to be 
allowed in such a place, I turned aside 
to read it. It was the announcement 
of a working-men’s flower-show, to 
be held in the parish the next month. 
The poster ended with: “ For particu- 
lars, apply to the Dean of Westmin- 
ster,” or words to that effect. I resolved 
to see the dean concerning this, to 
an American, rare show, and get 
what facts I could for home use. 
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Shortly after, I was called away to 
a little rural village near Bishops 
Stortford, Herts. While there, my 
host, a certain well-known nursery- 
man, advised me to visit a neighboring 
estate where the local working-men’s 
flower-shows were held. The flower- 
show season had not begun; yet it 
might interesf me to see the place, 
and talk with the people concerning 
them. 

After tea, one of the clerks was 
called, and in his company I went in 
the long English twilight to see the 
place. Space forbids a notice of our 
walk over the open fields, through 
the old churchyard, down by the little 
river, and over the railway to the 
lodge at . 

The family were absent, and the 
great house was shut up. However, 
we could see Harris, the head gardener. 
A buxom matron, with a child in her 
arms, opened the gate, and, with 
hearty welcome, bid us ramble over 
the estate where we pleased. 

“From America, sir? Glad to see 
you. My John has a cousin there. 
Mayhap you have seen him. Want 
to know about the flowers? La! sir: 
my Jolin, he can tell you as much as 
the master. Walk up to the gardens, 
and I’ll send him to you.” 

The gardens proved to be very like 
hundreds of other English pleasure- 
grounds. Smooth lawns, wonderful 
mosaics in color, precise trees, well- 
treated water, respectable views seen 
through very proper vistas, — every 
thing lovely, and according to the 
books. 


My guide was loud, in the usual . 


‘English fashion, in praise of the 
great horticultural skill here dis- 
played. “Should have seen this 
place before Harris took it. A mere 
wild. Good work, sir, as you know.” 
Then, beginning to be sensible: 


“Shows what can be done, and has a 
good effect upon the cotters. The 
master, Harris, and Mr. (his 
employer), got‘up the first working- 
men’s flower-show held hereabouts, 
You should be here to see the next. 
We have a tent spread on the lawn 
yonder, and a band and speeches. 
The men bring their plants in the 
morning, and at noon the show be- 
gins. At five o’clock the price at the 
gate is put down to sixpence, and the 
men and their families come in. It’s 
a good thing. Takes ’em away from 
the tavern.” 

Harris soon after appeared ; and in 
our ramble over the old place, not 
quite spoiled by art, I gleaned the 
following simple details : — 

Certain charitable people, desiring 
to have a working-men’s flower-show, 
have a meeting, appoint a committee 
for arrangements, and subscribe to a 
guarantee fund to cover losses should 
there be any. Some private grounds 
are borrowed, a tent is hired, and a 
band engaged. As far as the mere 
exhibition is concerned, the details do 
not differ greatly from those of any 
ordinary horticultural show with us. 
The same committee on fruit, flowers, 
decorations, prizes, &c., perform the 
same duties there as here. The 
peculiar features that distinguish a 
working-men’s show are these. First, 
the show must be well advertised 
months in advance, to enable the 
people to procure the plants. They 
are not supposed to have them. The 
prize held out is but a bait to induce 
them to take this very step. A cer- 
tain time must be allowed that the 
plants may really grow in the cottage 
window. No plant procured from 
the florist at the last minute can be 
received. To insure real window- 
culture, the plants must be brought to 
the committee and be “sealed.” A 
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red tape is fastened with sealing-wax 
to the pot ; and only plants so marked 
can be entered at the exhibition. 
This last seems queer to American 
eyes. Itis universal, and is submitted 
to readily by the people. Little girls 
bring their one geranium or heliotrope, 
the boys show their single pelargo- 
nium, and the father requests the 
committee to examine his six-by- 
twelve garden, and seal up his two- 
feet-high fernery. 

All through the long weeks that 
the plants must take to reach a 
“show size,” father, mother, and 
children watch each unfolding leaf or 
bursting bud. The window must be 
washed to give it all possible sunshine. 
The sash must be raised that the 
plant may have fresh air. Neatness 
and care are urged that the coveted 
prize may be gained. Every twig 
must be trained with gentle fingers. 
With much solicitude the fragile 
plant is brought to perfection, and 
themselves brought unwittingly near- 
er the heaven that begins below. 
The opening flower is perhaps tinged 
by the gold of the expected sovereign. 
It is a flower speaking to them of 
purity and cheerfulness, for all that. 

The little box of glass filled with 
plants by the kitchen window is 
watched over with growing interest 
and skill. The handkerchief garden 
is tended “after hours,” with assidu- 
ous care and patience ; and celery dug 
from the same soil. 

At last the day comes. The tent 
is put up, the grounds are profusely 
decorated, and the plants sent in. At 
noon the band begins to play, and 
my lord and lady may come in. At 
five o’clock, when the band is tired, 
the flowers wilted, and the show 
nearly over, the admittance is reduced 
from five shillings to sixpence, and 
the laboring-man, his wife and child, 
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may come in to see who has the prizes 
for the best garden or plants. 

The usual pat-you-on-the-back 
speeches follow, the prizes are given 
out (all have one, however small), 
and all go home happy. Next day 
the cash is made up. If the entrance 
fees cover the cost, well and good. 
If not, the projectors divide the loss 
among themselves. 

Ou returning from my visit, my 
guide took me through the village to 
see some of the plants and gardens 
offered for competition at the next 
show. 

The first row of cottages had before 
each a six-by-six garden. Paths six 
inches wide, rock-work one foot high, 
and grass edgings as wide as your 
hand. The.plants were in proportion. 
Not all the glories of Sydenham and 
Kensington could show such neatness 
and delicate skill. Nor were the 
plants of a mere pennyroyal cheap- 
ness. They glowed in all the splen- 
dor of Madam Pollock and double 
geraniums, Marshall Neil and Souve- 
nir de la Malmaison roses, and fancy 
pinks. The latest fashionable pelar- 
goniums and highest cost fuchsias 
drooped beside the cottage wall, or 
stared in splendid pride out of the 
kitchen window. 

We visited a fernery two feet long 
and one foot high that held the latest 
things out in the fern-growing line. 
The owner, a carpenter, was proud to 
show us a new Selaginella bought for 
five shillings (saved from the tavern), 
and destined when grown to win the 
first prize. 

We inspected a fruit-garden in a 
back yard just fifteen feet long and 
seven wide, and containing five pear- 
trees (dwarfed on the Rivers plan), 
three grapes, four currant and four 
gooseberry bushes, a wall cherry, and 
six kinds of vegetables, all in good 
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condition. This was high gardening 
certainly, and a practical success at 
that. 

On returning to London, I endeav- 
ored to find the dean. He was absent, 
and I turned to my friend the organ- 
ist at the Abbey for information. 
What he told me only corroborated 
what I have written. The dean 
could have told me no more. The 
flower-shows in London were consid- 
ered more important than those in the 
country. The plants grown in the 
mews and back slums of London are 
raised at a greater cost of care and 
patience, and in a reflex way do vastly 
more good. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

I nope that those of your readers 
who are interested in the higher edu- 
cation do not overlook the modest bill 
introduced by the Committee on Edu- 
cation for rebuilding William and 
Mary’s College. The building was 
destroyed when Williamsburgh was 
under our protection, — was, in fact, 
held by our troops, and was under the 
sway of Gov. Pierpont, the loyal 
governor of Virginia; hence our re- 
sponsibility for it. Mr. Hoar of Mas- 
sachusetts, who has certainly as little 
sympathy as any man for the claims 
of rebels, presented the right of this 
unfortunate institution very strongly 
in his speech, and I cannot but hope 
that this poor little bill will worry 
through. 

It ought to be observed, that 
though the State of Virginia behaves 
very foolishly in many regards, the 
necessity for maintaining a system 
of public education is keeping its 
government and people up to a re- 
spectable standard in that matter. 
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Thanks to the Northern Missionary 
and Emigration Societies, they have 
good normal schools at Richmond 
for both races. Thanks to Gen. Arm- 
strong and his friends, they have the 
institute for the education of colored 
teachers at Hampton. The Superin- 
tendent of Education is attempting 
to enforce more stringently the regu- 
lations for the common schools at 
large. 

The discussion on the French arms 
has excited the most bitter feelings. 
The debate covered a wide ground, 
and it is remarkable that some of the 
points really important have at- 
tracted very little general attention. 
For instance, the remarks of Mr. 
Harlan on the 15th of February on 
that clause of Mr. Sumner’s preamble 
which rehearses a letter addressed by 
the Secretary of War to the Secre- 
tary of State, under date of 19th 
January, 1872. Mr. Harlan declared 
that there are but three authorized 
copies of that letter in existence ; (1) 
the draught entered of record on the 
files of the War Department; (2) 
the letter itself, sent to the State De- 
partment; (3) a copy sent by the 
State Department to the French Le- 
gation: and the departments have 
furnished no copies (save this No. 3). 
The publication of such a letter 
seems to imply a breach of official 
confidence in the French Legation, 
which has attracted less public notice 
than its gravity deserves. 

It is very generally admitted that 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
officer of the United States was con- 
cerned in any improper action with 
reference to the sale of arms, except 
by those who consider the sale of arms 
at all, during the European war, unwise 
and inexpedient. It cannot be pre- 
tended that such sales are illegal, either 
by municipal or international law. 
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It is quite probable that the French 
Government was badly used by its 
own agents. 

The topic of interest in foreign 
matters has been the discussion of 
the meaning of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, suggested by the Queen’s 
speech at the opening of Parliament, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s hasty and in- 
temperate remarks in the course of 
the debate arising therefrom. The 
answer of the United States Govern- 
ment to the note of the British Gov- 
ernment was despatched on the 18th 
of March. There is no reason what- 
ever to anticipate that the peace of 
the world will be interrupted by the 
new phase which the exigencies of 
British politics has given to the 
brightest diplomatic achievement of 
the century. 

No occasion of local interest has 
had the interest which attached to 


the reception of the Japanese Em- 
bassy. You know that in strict dip- 


lomatic language, Sionii Tomomi 
Iwakura is the first ambassador who 
has ever been received here. As we 
send out diplomatists.of no grade 
higher than ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, foreign powers m general ac- 
credit no higher ministers to us. 
England ordinarily maintains an 
ambassador at the court of France 
and of Turkey, but at no other 
courts. 

I do not know whether your 
readers may care for the philological 
discussion; but it is said that the 
word ambassador comes from a Gallic 
word, and you may remember that 
Cesar says of the equites in Gaul, 
“Circum se ambactos, clientesque 
habent.” There ambacti are said by 
Festus to be servi, and Grimm ex- 
plains the word from bak, as “back- 
ers, supporters, persons standing at 
one’s back.” The word has got round 
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so far, that it is now the emperor who 
backs his ambassador. 

The ceremony was certainly im- 
pressive. The President stood at the 
middle of the long side of the east 
room, opposite the principal door. 
Next him, at the left, the members 
of the cabinet ; then members of the 
committees of foreign relations of the 
two houses of Congress; next (al- 
ways at the left), the assistant secre- 
tary and the heads of bureaux in the 
State Department, and so on, the gen- 
tlemen from the several departments 
completing the semicircle, all round 
the south,end of the east room. The 
ambassadors were introduced, fol- 
lowed by an equal number of their 
secretaries. They were led by Mr. 
Mori, their permanent minister here. 
He was in full dress of an English or 
American gentleman; and he speaks 
English perfectly. They marched up 
very well, and, so to speak, deployed, 
so as to place the ambassadors in a 
row before the President, their secre- 
taries behind. Then Mr. Fish pre- 
sented them, and they moved to the 
right of the President. Then the 
chief ambassador made his address, 
read from a paper, in Japanese, or 
rather sung or chanted it, in a most 
musical way. He then presented the 
letter of credence, in a beautiful en- 
velop of silk embroidered with gold, 
taking it for the purpose from the 
hands of his secretary, and giving it 
to the President, who placed it in the 
hands of Mr. Fish. 

The following is this letter of cre- 
dence :!— 


1 This letter was telegraphed over the country, 
and printed everywhere the next morning. 
There were but three errors in the despatch. But 
these were unfortunately in the three most im- 
portant words, the name of the Emperor, of the 
prime minister, and of the capital. As ifon a simi- 
lar occasion in France, every French daily should 
callour President “Gen. Grunt,” our Secretary 
of State “Mr. Fisk,” and our capital “ Smith- 
ville.” — Ep. OLD AND NEW, 
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Movursovuiro, Emperor oF JAPAN, 
&0o., TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unitep States oF AMERICA, — 
OUR GOOD BROTHER AND FAITH- 
FUL FRIEND, — Greeting : — 


Mr. President, — Whereas, since 
our accession, by the blessing of 
Heaven, to the sacred throne on 
which our ancestors reigned from 
time immemorial, we have not de- 
spatched any embassy to the courts 
and governments of friendly coun- 
tries, we have thought fit to select 
our trusty and honored minister, Si- 
onii Tomomi Iwakura, the junior 
prime minister, as ambassador extra- 
ordinary, and have associated with 
him Jussammi Takayossi Kido, mem- 
ber of the privy council, Jussammi 
Tossimitsi Okubo, minister of finance, 
Jushie Herobumie Ito, acting minis- 
ter of public works, and Jushie Mas- 
souka Yamagutsi, assistant minister 
for foreign affairs, associate ambassa- 


dors extraordinary, and invested them 
with full powers to proceed to the 
government of the United States, as 
well as to other governments, in order 
to declare our cordial friendship, and 
place the peaceful relations between 
our respective nations on a firmer 


and broader basis. The period for 
revising ‘the treaties now existing 
between ourselves and the United 
States is less than one year distant. 
We expect and intend to reform and 
improve the same so as to stand upon 
@ similar footing with the most en- 
lightened nations, and to attain the 
full development of public right and 
interest. The civilization and insti- 
tutions of Japan are so different from 
those of other countries that we can- 
not expect to reach the desired end 
at once. It is our purpose to select 
from the various institutions prevail- 
ing among enlightened nations, such 
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as are best suited to our present con- 
dition, and adopt them in gradual re- 
forms and improvement of our policy 
and customs, so as to be upon an 
equality with them. With this ob- 
ject we desire to fully disclose to the 
United States Government the condi- 
tion of affairs in our empire, and to 
consult upon the means of giving 
greater efficiency to our institutions 
at the present and in the future; and 
as soon as the said embassy returns 
home we will consider about the re- 
vision of the treaties, and accomplish 
what we have expected and intended. 
The ministers who compose this em- 
bassy have our confidence and es- 
teem. We request you to favor them 
with full credence and due regard; 
and we earnestly pray for your con- 
tinued-health and happiness, and for 
the peace and prosperity of your 
great republic. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto 
set our hand and the great seal of 
our empire, at our palace in the 
city of Tokio, this fourth day of 
eleventh month of fourth year of 
Meiji. 

Your affectionate brother and 
friend, 
[Signed] 
[Countersigned ] 
JuicHit SaneTonr Sango. 
Prime Minister. 
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The President then read his an- 
swer to the address, and next pre- 
sented to the Embassy, the Secretary 
of State, and other members of the 
cabinet; the committees of foreign 
relations; and (in groups) the gen- 
tlemen. of the several departments. 
Then the President, Ambassadors, 
and Cabinet went into the blue room, 
where Mrs. Grant gave audience to 
the Embassy. M. N. 





